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These volmnes make a separate work in themselves. They 
form also the natural sequel to the other histories already 
published by the Author, as well as the necessary intro- 
duction to that concluding portion of his labours which he 
has always desired to lay before the public; a History of 
the Thirty Years' War. 

For the two great wars which successively established the 
independence of Holland and the disintegration of Germany 
are in reality but one ; a prolonged Tragedy of Eighty 
Years. The brief pause, which in the Netherlands was 
known as the Twelve Years' Truce with Spain, was precisely 
the epoch in which the elements were slowly and certainly 
gathering for the renewal over nearly the whole surface of 
civilized Europe of that immense conflict which for more 
than forty years had been raging within the narrow precincts 
of the Netherlands. 

The causes and character of the two wars were essentially 
the same. There were many changes of persons and of 
scenery during a struggle which lasted for nearly three 
generations of mankind ; yet a natural succession both of 
actors, motives, and events will be observed from the be- 
ginning to the close. 

The designs of Charles V. to establish universal monarchy, 
which he had passionately followed for a lifetime through 
a series of colossal crimes against humanity and of private 
misdeeds against individuals, such as it has rarely been 
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permitted to a single despot to perpetrate, bad been baffled 
at last. Disappointed, broken, but even to our own gene- 
ration never completely unveiled, the tyrant had withdrawn 
from the stage of human affairs, leaving his son to carry on 
the great conspiracy against Human Bight, independence 
of nations, liberty of thought, and equality of religions, 
with the additional vigour which sprang from intensity of 
conviction. 

For Philip possessed at least that superiority over his 
fieither that he was a sincere bigot In the narrow and 
gloomy depths of his soul he had doubtless persuaded 
himself that it was necessary for the redemption of the 
human species that the empire of the world should be 
vested in his hands, that Protestantism in all its forms 
should be extirpated as a malignant disease, and that to 
behead, torture, bun^alive, and bury alive all heretics who 
opposed the decree of himself and the Holy Church was the 
highest virtue by which he could merit Heaven. 

The &ther would have permitted Protestantism if Pro- 
testantism would have submitted to universal monarchy. 
There would have been small difficulty in the early jjart 
of his reign in effecting a compromise between Rome and 
Augsburg, had the gigantic secular ambition of Charles not 
preferred to weaken the Church and to convert conscientious 
religious reform into political mutiny ; a crime against him 
who claimed the sovereignty of Christendom. 

The materials for the true historj' of that reign lie in the 
Archives of Spain, Austria, Rome, Venice, and the Nether- 
lands, and in many other places. When out of them one 
day a complete and authentic narrative shall have Ixn^n 
constructed, it will be seen how completely the policy of 
Charles foreshadowed and necessitated that of Philip, how 
loj^ically, under the successors of Philip, the Austrian dn^am 
of universal empire ended in the shattering, in the minute 
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subdivision, and the reduction to a long impotence of that 
Germanic Empire which had really belonged to Charles. 

Unfortunately the great Republic which, notwithstanding 
the aid of England on the one side and of France on the 
other, had withstood almost single-handed the onslaughts of 
Spain, now allowed the demon of religious hatred to enter 
into its body at the first epoch of peace, although it had 
successfully exorcised the evil spirit during the long and 
terrible war. 

There can be no doubt whatever that the discords within 
the interior of the Dutch Republic during the period of 
the Truce, and their tragic catastrophe, had weakened her 
purpose and partially paralysed her arm. When the noble 
Commonwealth went forward to the renewed and general 
conflict which succeeded the concentrated one in which it 
had been the chief actor, the e£fect of those misspent twelve 
years became apparent. 

Indeed the real continuity of the war was scarcely broken 
by the fitful armistice. The death of John of Cleve, an 
event almost simultaneous with the conclusion of the Tmce, 
seemed to those gifted with political vision the necessary 
precursor of a new and more general war. 

The secret correspondence of Barneveld shows the almost 
prophetic accuracy with which he indicated the course of 
events and the approach of an almost universal conflict, 
while that tragedy was still in the future, and was to bo 
enacted after he had been laid in his bloody grave. No man 
then living was so accustomed as he was to sweep the political 
horizon, and to estimate the signs and portents of the times. 
No statesman was left in Europe during the epoch of the 
Twelve Years' Truce to compare with him in experience, 
breadth of vision, political tact, or administrative sagacity. 

Imbued with the grand traditions and familiar with the 
great personages of a most heroic epoch ; the trusted friend 
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or respected counsellor of William the Silent, Henry IV., 
Elizabeth, and the sages and soldiers on whom they leaned ; 
having been employed during an already long lifetime in 
the administration of greatest affiurs, he stood alone after 
the deaths of Henry of France and the second Cecil, and 
the retirement of Sully, among the natural leaders of man- 
kind. 

To the England of Elizabeth, of Walsingham, Raleigh, 
and the Cecils, had succeeded the Great Britain of James, 
with his Carrs and Carle tons, Nauntons, Lakes, and Win- 
woods. France, widowed of Henry and waiting for Richelieu, 
lay in the clutches of Concini's, Epemons, and Bouillons, 
bound hand and foot to Spain. Germany, falling from 
Rudolph to Matthias, saw Styrian Ferdinand in the back- 
ground ready to shatter the fabric of a hundred years of 
attempted Reformation. In the Republic of the Nether- 
lands were the great soldier and the only remaining states- 
man of the age. At a moment when the breathing space 
had been agreed upon before the conflict should be renewed, 
on a wider field than ever, between Spanish- Austrian world- 
empire and independence of the nations ; betw(»en the 
ancient and only Church and the spirit of Religious Eijuality ; 
betwt»en popular Right and royal and siicerdotiil Despotism ; 
it would have been desirable that the soldier and the states- 
man should stand side bv side, and that the fortunate 
Conf(^(»nicy, gifted with two such champions and placed by 
its own achievements at the very head of the great party of 
resistaince, should be tnie to herself 

These volumes contain a slight and rapid sketch of Bar- 
neveld's career up to the point at which the Twelve Years' 
Truce ^-ith Spain was signed in the year 1609. In ])revious 
works the Author has attempted to assip^n the gn»at Ad- 
vocate's place as jwirt and parctl of history during the con- 
tinuance of the War for Indei)endence. During the period 
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of the Truce he will be found the central figure. The 
history of Europe, especially of the Netherlands, Britain, 
France, and Germany, cannot be thoroughly appreciated 
without a knowledge of the designs, the labours, and the 
£Ekte of Bameveld. 

The materials for estimating his character and judging 
his judges lie in the national archives of the land of 
which he was so long the foremost citizen. But they have 
not long been accessible. The letters, state papers, and 
other documents remain unprinted, and have rarely been 
read. M. van Deventer has published three most in* 
teresting volumes of the Advocate's correspondence, but 
they reach only to the beginning of 1609. He has sus- 
pended his labours exactly at the moment when these 
volumes begin. I have carefully studied however nearly 
the whole of that correspondence, besides a mass of other 
papers. The labour is not light, for the handwriting of the 
great Advocate is perhaps the worst that ever existed, and 
the papers, although kept in the admirable order which 
distinguishes the Archives of the Hague, have passed 
through many hands at former epochs before reaching their 
natural destination in the treasure-house of the nation. 
Especially the documents connected with the famous trial 
were for a long time hidden from mortal view, for Bar- 
neveld's judges had bound themselves by oath to bury the 
proceedings out of sight. And the concealment lasted for 
centuries. Very recently a small portion of those papers 
has been published by the Historical Society of Utrecht. 
The " Verhooren," or Interrogatories of the Judges, and the 
replies of Bameveld, have thus been laid before the reading 
public of Holland, while within the last two years the dis- 
tinguished and learned historian. Professor Fruin, has edited 
the " Verhooren " of Hugo Grotius. 

But papers like these, important as they are, make but 
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a slender portion of the material out of which a judgment 
concerning these grave events can be constmcted. I do 
not therefore oflfer an apology for the somewhat copious 
extracts which I have translated and given in these volumes 
from the correspondence of Bameveld and from other manu- 
scripts of great value — most of them in the Boyal Archives 
of Holland and Belgium — which are unknown to the 
public. 

I have avoided as much as possible any dealings with 
the theological controversies so closely connected with the 
events which I have attempted to describe. This work 
aims at being a political study. The subject is full of 
lessons, examples, and warnings for the inhabitants of all 
free states. Especially now that the republican system 
of government is undergoing a series of experiments with 
more or less success in one hemisphere — while in our own 
land it is consolidated, powerful, and unchallenged — will 
the conflicts between the spirits of national centralization 
and of provincial sovereignty, and the struggle between the 
church, the sword, and the magistracy for supremacy in a 
free commonwealth, as revealed in the first considerable 
republic of modem history, be found suggestive of deep 
reflection. 

Those who look in this work for a history of the Synod of 
Dordtrecht will look in vain. The Author has neither wish 
nor [)ower to grapple with the mysteries and passions which 
at that e{K)ch possessed so many souls. The Assembly marks 
a jwlitical period. Its political aspects have been anxiously 
examined, but beyond the ecclesiastical threshold there has 
be<»n no attempt to penetrate. 

It was n(*ce88ary for my purpose to describe in some detail 
the relations of Henry IV. with th«» Dutch Republic during 
the hist and most pn»pnant year of his life, which makes the 
first of the present history. Those n»lations are of European 
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importance, and the materials for appreciating them are of 
unexpected richness, in the Dutch and Belgian Archives. 

Especially the secret correspondence, now at the Hague, 
of that very able diplomatist Francis Aerssens with Bame- 
veld during the years 1609, 1610, and 1611, together with 
many papers at Brussels, are full of vital importance. 

They throw much light both on the vast designs which 
filled the brain of Henry at this fatal epoch and on his 
extraordinary infatuation for the young Princess of Cond6 
by which they were traversed, and which was productive of 
such widespread political and tragical results. This episode 
forms a necessary portion of my theme, and has therefore 
been set forth from original sources. 

I am under renewed obligations to my friend M. Gachard, 
the eminent publicist and archivist of Belgium, for his 
constant and friendly oflSces to me (which I have so often 
experienced before), while studying the documents under 
his charge relating to this epoch ; especially the secret 
correspondence of Archduke Albert with Philip III. and 
his ministers, and with Pecquius, the Archduke's agent at 
Paris. 

It is also a great pleasure to acknowledge the unceasing 
courtesy and zealous aid rendered me during my renewed 
studies in the Archives at the Hague — lasting through 
nearly two years — ^by the Chief Archivist, M. van den Berg, 
and the gentlemen connected with that institution, espe- 
cially M. de Jonghe and M. Hingman, without whose aid 
it would have been difficult for me to decipher and to 
procure copies of the almost illegible holographs of 
Bameveli 

I must also thank M. van Deventer for communicating 
copies of some curious manuscripts relating to my subject, 
Bome from private archives in Holland, and others from 
those of Simancas. 
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A single word only remainfl to be said in regard to the 
name of the statesman whose career I have undertaken to 
describe. 

His proper api)ellation and that by which he has always 
been known in his own country is Oldenbameveld, but in 
his lifetime and always in history from that time to this he 
has been called Bameveld in English as well as French, 
and this transformation, as it were, of the name has become 
so settled a matter that after some hesitation it has been 
adopted in the present work. 

The Author would take this opportunity of expressing his 
gratitude for the indulgence with which his former attempts 
to illustrate an important period of European history have 
been received by the public, and his anxious hope that the 
present volumes may be thought worthy of attention. They 
are the result at least of severe and conscientious labour 
at the original sources of history, but the subject is so 
complicated and di£Scult that it may well be feared that 
the ability to depict and unravel is unequal to the earnest- 
ness with which the attempt has been made. 

London, 1878. 
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CHAPTER I. 

John of Bftroeveld the Founder of the Commonwealth of the United 
Provinces — Manrioe of Orange Stadholder, but Servant to the States- 
General — ^The Union of Utrecht maintained — Bameveld makes a Com- 
promise between Civil Fmictionarles and Chorch Officials— Embassies 
to France, England, and to Venice — ^the Appointment of Arminios to be 
Professor of Theology at Lejden creates Dissension— The Catholic League 
opposed by the Great Protestant Union — Death of the Duke of Cleve 
and Struggle for his Succession — The Elector of Brandenburg and 
PiUatine of Neuburg hold the Duchies at Bameveld's Advice against the 
Emperor, though having Rival Claims themselves — Negotiations with 
the King of France— He becomes the Ally of the States^eneral to 
Protect Uie Possessory Princes, and prepares for war. 

I PB0P08B to retrace the history of a great statesman's 
career. That statesman's name, but for the dark and tragic 
scenes with which it was ultimately associated, might after 
the lapse of two centuries and a half have faded into com- 
parative oblivion, so impersonal and shadowy his presence 
would have seemed upon the great European theatre where 
he was so long a chief actor, and where his efforts and his 
achievements were foremost among those productive of long 
enduring and widespread results. 

There is no doubt whatever that John of Bameveld, 
Advocate and Seal Keeper of the little province of Holland 
during forty years of as troubled and fertile an epoch as any 
in human history, was second to none of his contemporary 
statesmen. Yet the singular constitution and historical 
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position of the republic whose destinies he guided and the 
peculiar and abnormal office which he held combined to 
cast a veil over his individuality. The ever teeming brain, 
the restless almost omnipresent hand, the fertile pen, the 
eloquent and ready tongue, were seen, heard, and obeyed by 
the great European public, by the monarchs, statesmen, and 
warriors of the time, at many critical moments of history, but 
it was not John of Bameveld that spoke to the world. Those 
^^ high and puissant Lords my masters the States-General ** 
personified the young but already majestic republic. Digni- 
fied, draped, and concealed by that overshadowing title the 
infonning and master spirit performed its never ending task. 

Those who study the enormous masses of original papers 
in the archives of the country will be amazed to find how 
the penmanship, most difficult to decipher, of the Advocate 
meets them at every turn. Letters to monarchs, generals, 
aml)iiS8ador8, resolutions of councils, of sovereign assemblies, 
of trading corporations, of great Indian compimies, legal 
and historical disquisitions of great depth and length on 
questions agitating Euro[>e, constitutional arguments, drafts 
of treaties among the heading i)owers of the world, instruc- 
tions to great commissions, plans for EuroiK*an campaigns, 
vast combinations covering the world, alliances of empire, 
scientific expeilitions and «lisc«»veriea — imi>ers such as these, 
cover«»d now with the satirical dust of centuries, written in 
the small, crabbed, exaspeniting characti-rH whieh make 
Bameveld's handwritinc:^ almost crj'ptojxniphic, wen* one* . 
when fairly enprosw*<l and sealnl with the ffcvwi seal of the 
hauphty burpfher-aristocracy, the documents which *)ecunied 
tht* close attention of the cabinets of Christendom. 

It is not unfr<H{uent to find four or five important des- 
psitches compn^ssiHl almost in miniature upon one sheet of 
gigantic foolseap. It is also curious ti) find each one of 
them* roujrh drafts conscientiously U^ginning in the states- 
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man's own band with the elaborate phraeea of compUment 
belonging to the epoch such as " Xoble, strenuouB, severe, 
highly honourable, very learned, very discreet, and very wise 
mastera," and ending with " May the Lord God Almighty 
eternally preserve you and hold you in His holy keeping in 
this world and for ever" — decorations which one might have 
tboitght it safe to leave to be filled in by the secretary or 
copying clerk. 

Thus there have been few men at any period whose lives 
have been more closely identical than his with a national 
history. There have been few great men in any history 
wlioB«.> names have become less familiar to the world, and 
lived less in the mouths of posterity. Yet there can be no 
doubt that if William the Silent was the founder of the 
independence of the United Provinces Bameveld was 
the founder of the Commonwealth itself. He had never 
the opportunity, perhaps he might have never had the 
capacity, to make such prodigious sacrifices in the cause of 
country as the great prince had done. But he had served 
his country strenuously from youth to old age with an 
abiding sense of duty, a steadiness of purpose, a broad 
vision, n firm graap, and an opulence of resource such as 
not one of his compatriots could even pretend to rival. 

Had that country of which he was so long the first citizen 
maintained until onr onn day the same proportionate posi- 
tion among the empires of Christendom as it held in the 
seventeenth century, the name of John of Bameveld would 
hare perhaps been as familiar to all men as it is nt this \ 
mi^nient to nearly every inhabitant of the Netherlands. 
Even now political passion is almost as ready to flame tbrth 
either in ardent afi'wtion or enthusiastic hatred as if two 
centuries and a half had not elapseil since his death. His 
name is so typical of a party, a polity, and a faith, so in- 
delibly associated with a great hiatoricot cataclysm, as to 
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render it difficult even for the grave, the conscientious, the 
learned, the patriotic of his own compatriots to speak of him 
with absolute impartiality. 

A foreigner who loves and admires all that is great and 
noble in the history of that famous republic and can have 
no hereditary bias as to its ecclesiastical or political theories 
may at least attempt the task with comparative coldness, 
although conscious of inability to do thorough justice to a 
most complex subject. 

In former publications devoted to Netherland history I 
have endeavoured to trace the course of events of which the 
life and works of the Advocate were a vital ingredient down 
to the period when Spain after more than forty years of hard 
fighting virtually acknowledged the independence of the 
Republic and concluded with her a truce of twelve years. 

That convention was signed in the spring of 1609. The ten 

ensuing years in Europe were comparatively tranquil, but 

April •, ^®y ^^^ scarcely to be numbered among the full 

i«»- and fruitful sheaves of a pacific epoch. It was a 
pause, a breathing spell during which the sulphurous clouds 
which had made the atmosphere of Christendom poisonous for 
nearly half a century had sullenly rolled away, while at every 
point of the horizon they were seen massing themselves anew in 
portentous and ever accumulating strength. At any moment 
the faint and sickly sunshine in which poor exhausted 
Humanity was essaying a feeble twitter of hope as it plumed 
itself for a peaceful flight might be again obscured. To us 
of a remote posterity the momentary division of epochs 
seems hardly discernible. So rapidly did that fight of 
Demons which we call the Thirty Years' War tread on the 
heels of the forty years' struggle for Dutch Independence 
which had just been suspended that we are accustomed to 
think and speak of the Eighty Yearn' War as one pure, per* 
feot, sanguinary whole. 
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And indeed the Tragedy which was soon to sweep solemnly 
across Europe was foreshadowed in the first fitful years of 
peace. The throb of the elementary forces already shook 
the soil of Christendom. The fantastic but most significant 
conflict in the territories of the dead Duke of Cleve reflected 
the distant and gigantic war as in a mirage. It will be 
necessary to direct the reader's attention at the proper mo- 
ment to that episode, for it was one in whiclf the beneflcent 
sagacity of Bameveld was conspicuously exerted in the cause 
of peace and conservation. Meantime it is not agreeable to 
reflect that this brief period of nominal and armed peace 
which the Republic had conquered after nearly two genera- 
tions of warfare was employed by her in tearing her own 
flesh. The heroic sword which had achieved such triumphs 
in the cause of fireedom could have been better employed 
than in an attempt at political suicide. 

In a picture of the last decade of Bameveld's eventful life 
his personality may come more distinctly forward perhaps 
than in previous epochs. It will however be difficult to 
disentangle a single thread from the great historical tapestry 
of the Bepublic and of Europe in which his life and achieve- 
ments are interwoven. He was a public man in the fullest 
sense of the word, and without his presence and influence 
the record of Holland, France, Spain, Britain, and Oermany 
might have been essentially modified. 

The Bepublic was so integral a part of that system which 
divided Europe into two great hostile camps according to 
creeds rather than frontiers that the history of its fore- 
most citizen touches at every point the general history of 
Christendom. 

The great peculiarity of the Dutch constitution at this 
epoch was that no principle was absolutely settled. In 
throwing off a foreign tjrranny and successfully vindicating 
national independence the burghers and nobles had not had 
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leisure to lay down any organic law. Nor had the day for 
profound investigation of the political or social contract 
arrived. Men dealt almost exclusively with facts, and when 
the facts arranged themselves illogically and incoherently 
the mischief was grave and diflScult to remedy. It is not a 
trifling inconvenience for an organized commonwealth to be in 
doubt as to where, in whom, and of what nature is its sove- 
reignty. Yet this was precisely the condition of the United 
Netherlands. To the external world so dazzling were the 
reputation and the achievements of their great captain that 
he was looked upon by many as the legitimate chief of the 
state and doubtless friendly monarchs would have cordially 
welcomed him into their brotherhood. 

During the war he had been surrounded by almost royal 
state. Two hundred officers lived daily at his table. Great 
nobles and scions of sovereign houses were his pupils or 
satellites. The splendour of military despotism and the awe 
inspired by his unquestioned supremacy in what was deemed 
the greatest of all sciences invested the person of Maurice of 
Nassau with a grandeur which many a crowned potentate 
might envy. His ample appointments united with the 8i)oil8 
of war provided him with almost royal revenues, even before 
the death of his elder brother Philip William had placed in 
his hands the principality and wealthy possessions of Orange. 
Hating contradiction, arbitrary by instinct and by military 
habit, impatient of criticism, and having long acknowledged 
no master in the chief business of state, he found himself 
at the conclusion of the truce with his great occupation 
gone, and, although generously provided for by the trea- 
sury of the Republic, yet with an income proportionately 
limited. 

Politics and theology were fields in which he had hardly 
served an apprenticeship, and it was possible that when he 
should step forward as a master in those complicated and 
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difficult pursuits, soon to absorb the nttcotion of the Com- 
monwealth and the world, it might nppuir that war was not 
thv only Hcieuce that required serious preliminary studies. 

Meantime he found hinuetf not a king, not the master of 
a nominal republic, but the servant of the States-General, 
.and the limited stadholder of five out of seven separate 
provinces. 

And the States-General were virtually John of Burneveld. 
Could antagonism be more sharply defined ? Jealousy, thut 
potent principle which controls tlic rt^lar movementa and 
accounts for the aberrations of humanity in widest spheres as 
well as narrowest circles far more generally and conclusively 
Aan philosophers or historians have l>een willing to admit, 
began forthwith to manifest its subtle and irresistible iu- 
fluence. 

And there were not to be wanting acute and dangcrmui 
schemers who saw their profit in augmenting its intensity. 

The Seven Provinces, when the truce of twelve years had 
been signetl, were neither exhausted nor impoverished. Yet 
they bad just emerged from a forty yearti' conflict such as 
no people in human history had ever wi^cl agiiinst a foreign 
tyranny. They bad need to repose and recruit, but they 
stood among the foremost great jmwers of the day. It is 
not easy in imagination to thrust back the present leading 
empires of the eartti into the contracted spheres of their not 
remote past. But to feel how a little confederacy of neven 
provinces loosely tied tt^ether by an ill-defined treaty could 
hold BO prominent and often so controlling a place in the 
European system of the seventeenth century, wc must re- 
member that there was then no Germany, no Rusftia, no 
Italy, no United States of America, scarcely even a Great 
Britain in the sense which belongs to that mighty empire 
now. 

France, Spain, England, the Pope, and the Emperor were 
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the leading powers with which the Netherlands were daily 
called on to solve great problems and try conclusions ; the 
study of political international equilibrium, now rapidly 
and perhaps fortunately becoming one of the lost arts, 
being then the most indispensable duty of kings and 
statesmen. 

Spain and France, which had long since achieved for 
themselves the political union of many independent king- 
doms and states into which they had been divided were the 
most considerable powers and of necessity rivals. Spain, 
or rather the House of Austria divided into its two great 
branches, still pursued its persistent and by no means fan- 
tastic dream of universal monarchy. Both Spain and France 
could dispose of somewhat larger resources absolutely, 
although not relatively, than the Seven Provinces, while at 
least trebling them in population. The yearly revenue 
of Spain after deduction of its pledged resources was perhaps 
equal to a million sterling, and that of France with the 
same reservation was about as much. England had hardly 
been able to levy and make up a yearly income of more 
than £600,000 or £700,000 at the end of Elizabeth's reign 
or in the first years of James, while the Netherlands had 
often proved themselves ca]Kible of furnishing annually ten 
or twelve millions of florins, which would be the equivalent 
of nearly a million sterling.* 

The yearly revenues of the whole monarchy of the Im- 
perial house of Habsburg can scarcely be stated at a* high or 
figure than £350,000.' 

Thus the political game — ^for it was a game — was by no 
means a desperate one for the Netherlands, nor the resources 

* The beet •ouroes for thnw sUtis- 1 Urini. Corrpr, and othem See the 
tics, imperfect m thoj are, will be pabliBhcd collcsctiona of Baroni and 
foond in the ' Relaaioni ' of the Vene- Berrhat, Venice. 1863. 
Uan envojt, Molin, Foecarini, Con- * Qindelj, 158. 
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of the various players so unequally distributed as at first 
sight it might appear. 

The emancipation of the Provinces from the grasp of 
Spain and the establishment by them of a conmionwealth^ 
for that epoch a very free one, and which contained within 
itself the germs of a larger liberty, religious, political, and 
commercial, than had yet been known, was already one of 
the most considerable results of the Beformation. TUhe proba- 
bility of its continued and independent existence was hardly 
believed in by potentate or statesman outside its own borders, 
and had not been very long a decided article of faith even 
within them. The knotty problem of an acknowledgment 
of that existence, the admission of the new-bom state into 
the family of nations, and a temporary peace guaranteed 
by two great powers, had at last been solved mainly by the 
genius of Bameveld working amid many disadvantages and 
against great obstructions. The truce had been made, and it 
now needed all the skill, coolness, and courage of a practical 
and original statesman to conduct the aiBTairs of the Con- 
federacy. The troubled epoch of peace was even now 
heaving with warlike emotions, and was hardly less stormy 
than the war which had just been suspended. 

The Republic was like a raft loosely strung together, float- 
ing almost on a level of the ocean, and often half submerged, 
but freighted with inestimable treasures for itself and the 
world. It needed an unsleeping eye and a powerful brain 
to conduct her over the quicksands and through the whirl- 
pools of an immapped and intricate course. 

The sovereignty of the country so far as its nature could 
be satisfactorily analysed seemed to be scattered through, 
and inherent in each one of, the multitudinous boards of 
magistracy— close corporations, self-elected — by which every 
dty was governed. Nothing could be more preposterous. 
Practically, however, those boards were represent<5d by 
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deputies in each of the seven provincial assemblies, and 
these again sent councillors from among their number to the 
general assembly which was that of their High Mightinesses 
the Lords States-General.* 

The Province of Holland, being richer and more 
powerful than all its six sisters combined, was not unwilling 
to impose a supremacy which on the whole was practically 
conceded by the rest. Thus the Union of Utrecht esta- 
blished in 1579 was maintained for want of anything bettei 
as the foundation of the Commonwealth. 

The Advocate and Keeper of the Great Seal of that province 
was therefore virtually prime minister, president, attorney- 
general, finance minister, and minister of foreign afiairs of 
the whole republic. This was Bameveld's position. He 
took the lead in the deliberations both of the States of 
Holland and the States-General, moved resolutions, advocated 
great measures of state, gave heed to their execution, 
collected the votes, summed up the proceedings, corre- 
sponded with and instructed ambassadors, received and 
negotiated with foreign ministers, besides directing and 
holding in his hands the various threads of the home policy 
and the rapidly growing colonial system of the Republic. 

All this work Bameveld had been doing for thirty 
years. 

The Reformation was by no means assured even in the 



< Such a constitution, radimenUry 
and almniit chaotic, would have bec*n 
iiniinmible on a large territorial scale. 
Nothing but the exif^uity of the do- 
nmin prevented its polity hrom falling 
into imbecility instead of manifesting^ 
that extraordinary vigour which asto- 
niMlHHi the world. The secret of its 
force lay in the democratic principle, 
the sentiment of national indopend. 
enceand popularfreedomof movement 
which underlay these petty municipal 
sovereignties. Thev wen* indeed so 
otunerous that, while claiming to bi* 



oligarchies, they made up a kind of 
im^gular democracy. Had such a 
constitution been copied instead of 
avoided by the (athers of our own 
republic the consequences would have 
probablv been disastrous. Disintegm- 
tion of the commonwealth at an (>arly 
day, and possibly the birth of a hun- 
dred rival states, with diff«'rent r»*ii- 
gions, laws, and even language^) — 
such might havebi>en the phenomena 
exhibited on what is now the soil of 
the United SUtes. 
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Among them there was no stronger man than John of 
Bameveld, and no man had harder or more complicated 
work to do. 

Bom in Amersfoort in 1547, of the ancient and knightly 
house of Oldenbarneveldt, of patrician blood through all 
his ancestors both male and female, he was not the heir 
to large possessions, and was a diligent student and hard- 
working man firom youth upward. He was not wont to 
boast of his pedigree until in later life, being assailed by 
rilest slander, all his kindred nearest or most remote being 
charged with every possible and unmentionable crime, and 
himself stigmatized as sprung from the lowest kennels of 
humanity — as if thereby his private character and public 
services could be more legitimately blackened — ^he was 
stung into exhibiting to the world the purity and antiquity 
of his escutcheon, and a roll of respectably placed, well 
estated, and authentically noble, if not at all illustrious, 
forefathers in his country's records of the previous centuries. 

Without an ancestor at his back he might have valued 
himself still more highly on the commanding place he held 
in the world by right divine of intellect, but as the father 
of lies seemed to have kept his creatures so busy with the 
Bameveld genealogy, it was not amiss for the statesman 
once for all to make the truth known. 

His studies in the universities of Holland, France, Italy, 
and Grermany had been profound. At an early age he was 
one of the first civilians of the time. His manhood being 
almost contemporary with the great war of freedom, he had 
served as a volunteer and at his own expense through 
several campaigns, having nearly lost his life in the disas- 
trous attempt to relieve the siege of Haarlem, and having 
been so disabled by sickness and exposure at the heroic 
leaguer of Lcyden as to have been deprived of the joy of 
witnessing its triumphant conclusion. 
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SuccesBfoUy practieing his profession afterwards before 
the tribunalB of Holland, be had been called at the com- 
poratively early age of twenty-nine to the important 
post of Chii'f Pensionary of BottcrdRm. Bo long aa 
William the Silent lired, that great prince woa all in all to 
his country, and Bameveld was proud and happy to be 
among the most trusted and assiduous of his counsellors. 

When the assassination of William seemed for an instant 
to strike the Republic with paralysis, Biimeveld was fore- 
most among the statosnien of Holland to spring forward and 
help to inspire it with renewed enei^y. 

The almost completed negotiations for conferring the 
aoTcreignty, not of the Confederacy, but of the Province of 
Holland, upon the Prince had been abruptly brought to an 
end by his death. To confer that sovereign countship on 
his son Maurice, then a lad of eighteen imd a student at 
Leyden, would have seemed to many at so terrible a crisia 
an act of madness, although Bameveld had been willing to 
suggest and promote the scheme. The confederates undei 
his guidance soon hastened however to lay the sovereignty, 
and if not the sovereignty, the protectorship, of all the pro- 
vinces at the feet first of England and then of France. 

Bameveld was at the head of the embassy, and indeed 
was the indispensable head of all important embassies to 
«ach of those two countries throughout all this portion of 
his career. Both monarchs refused, almost spumed, the 
offered crown in which was involved a war with the greatest 
power in the world, with no compensating dignity or benefit, 
OS it was thought, beside. 

Then Elizabeth, although declining the sovereignty, pro- 
mised assistance and sent the Earl of Leicester as govenior- 
general at the head of a contingent of English troops. Pre- 
cisely to prevent the consolidation thus threatened of 
the Provinces into one union, a meosun' whioh had been 
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attempted more than once in the Borgundian epoch, and 
always successfully resisted by the spirit of provincial sepa- 
ratism, Barneveld now proposed and carried the appointment 
of Maurice of Nassau to the stadholdership of Holland. Thin 
was done agaiinst great opposition and amid fierce debate. 
So<in afterwards Barneveld was vehemently urged by the 
nobles and regents of the cities of Holland to accept the 
post of Advocate of that province. After repeatedly declin- 
ing the arduous and most responsible office, he was at last 
induced to accept it. He did it under the remark- 

1566. 

able condition that in case any negotiation should 
be undertaken for the purpose of bringing back the Province 
of Holland under the dominion of the King of Spain, he 
should be considen^ as from that moment relieved from the 
service.* 

His l)rother Elias Barneveld succeeded him as Pensionary 
of Rotterdam, and thenct*forth the career of the Advocate is 
identical with the history of the Netherlands. Although a 
native of Utn^cht, he was competent to exercise such functions 
in Holhind, a siM'cial and ancient convention between those 
two provinces allowing the citizens of either to enjoy lc»gal 
and civic rights in l)oth. Gradually, without intrigue or 
inonlinate anihition, but from foR'C of circumstiinces and the 
conHnaiiding power of the man, the native authority stamped 
ujton hit* forehead, he became the political head of the Con- 
fe<h»nicv. He created and maintained a i^vstem of public 
credit absolutely mar\'ellou8 in the circumstances, by meann 
Df which an otherwise imiK)ssible struggle was carried to a 
victorious end. 

When the stadholderate of the provinces of (felderlaiid, 
Utrecht, and Overj'ssel became vacant, it was again Barnc*- 
veld's [Mitent inthieno* and sincen* attachment to the House 
of Nassau that procuretl the election of Maurice to those 

« • Wimmcliirn Ilistnrie/ cd. 1670. |v 2:{. 
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poBts. Thus within six years after his father's death the 
youthful soldier who had already given proof of his surpass- 
ing military genius had become governor, commander-in- 
chief, and high admiral, of five of the seven provinces con- 
stituting the Confederacy. 

At about the same period the great question of Church 
and State, which Bameveld had always felt to be among the 
vital problems of the age, and on which his opinions were 
most decided, came up for partial solution. It would have 
been too much to expect the opinion of any statesman to 
be so much in advance of his time as to favor religious 
equality. Toleration of various creeds, including the Roman 
Catholic, so far as abstinence from inquisition into consciences 
and private parlours could be called toleration, was secured, 
and that was a considerable step in advance of the practice 
of the sixteenth century. Burning, hanging, and burying 
alive of culprits guilty of another creed than the dominant 
one had become obsolete. But there was an established 
creed — the Reformed religion, founded on the Netherland 
Confession and the Heidelberg Catechism. And there was 
one established principle then considered throughout Europe 
the grand result of the Reformation ; '' Cufus regio qus 
reltgio;" which was in reality as impudent an invasion of 
human right as any heaven-born dogma of Infallibility. The 
sovereign of a country, having appropriated the revenues 
of the ancient church, prescribed his own creed to his sul)- 
jects. In the royal conscience were included the million 
consciences of his subjects. The inevitable result in a 
country like the Netherlands, without a personal sovereign, 
was a struggle between the new church and the civil 
government for mastery. And at this ])eriod, and always in 
Bameveld's opinion, the question of dogma was subordinate 
to that of church government. That tluTe should be 
no authority over the King had been settled in England. 
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Henry YIII., Elizabeth, and afterwards James, having become 
popes in their own reabn, had no great hostility to, but 
rather an affection for, ancient dogma and splendid cere- 
monial. But in the Seven Provinces, even as in France, 
Germany, and Switzerland, the reform where it had been 
effected at all had been more thorough, and there was little 
left of Popish pomp or aristocratic hierarchy. Nothing 
could be severer than the simplicity of the Reformed Church, 
nothing more imperious than its dogma, nothing more infal- 
lible than its creed. It was the true religion, and there was 
none other. But to whom belonged the ecclesiastical edifices, 
the splendid old minsters in the cities — raised by the people's 
confiding piety and the purchased remission of their sins in a 
bygone age — and the humbler but beautiful parish churches 
in every town and village ? To the State, said Bameveld, 
speaking for government; to the community represented by 
the states of the provinces, the magistracies of the cities and 
municipalities. To the Church itself, the one true church 
represented by its elders, and deacons, and preachers, was 
the reply. 

And to whom belonged the right of prescribing laws 
and ordinances of public worship, of appointing pn^achern, 
church servants, schoolmastern, si^xtons ? To the Holy 
Ghost inspiring the Class and the Synod, said the Church. 

To the civil authority, said the magistrates, by which 
the churches are maintiiined, and the salaries of the 
ecclesiastics paid. The states of Holland are as sow- 
reign as the kings of England or Denmark, the electors 
of Saxony or Brandenburg, the magistrates of Zurich 
or Basel or other Swiss cantons. '^ C^JU8 regio qua 
rrligio." 

In 1590 there was a compromise under the guidance of 
Bameveld. It was agreed that an ap]>ointing Inianl should 
be established conifiosed of civil functionaries and church 
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officials in eqnal numbera. TboB should the interests of 
religion and of edacation be maintained. 

The compromise was successful enough during the war. 
External prewore kept down theological passion, and there 
were as yet few STmptoms of schism in the dominant church. 
But there was to come a time when the struggle between 
church and government was to break forth with an intensity 
and to rage to an extent which no man at that moment 
could imagine. 

Towards the end of the century Henry IV. made peace 
with Spain. It was a trying moment for the Provinces. 
Bameveld was again Bont forth on an embasey to the King. 
The cardinal point in his policy, as it had ever l>een in that 
of William the Silent, was to maintain close frieiidehip with 
France, whoever might be its ruler. An alliance between 
that kingdom and Spain would be instantaneous ruin to the 
Republic With the French and English sovereigns united 
with the Provinces, t)ie cause of the Keformation might 
triumph, the Spanish world-empire be annihilated, national 
independence seen red. 

Henry assured the Ambassador that the treaty of Vervins 
was indispensable, but that he would never desert his old 
allies. In proof of this, although he had just bound himself 
to Spain to give no assistance to the Provinces, open or 
secret, he would furnish thera with tbirti-en liundn-d thou- 
sand crowns, payable at intervals during four yenre. Ho 
was under great obligations to his good friends the States, 
he said, and nothing in the treaty forbade him to pay his 
debts. 

It was at this period too that Bameveld was employed 
by the King to att«nd to certiun legal and other private 
business for which he ]>rofpBsed bimwif too poor at the 
moment to compensate him. There seems to have been 
nothing in the usages of the time or country to make the 

VOL. I. C 
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transaction, innocent in itself, in any d^ree disreputable. 
The King promised at some future day, when he should be 
more in funds, to pay him a liberal fee. Bameveld, who a 
dozen years afterwards received 20,000 florins for his labour, 
professed that he would much rather have had one thousand 
at the time. 

Thence the Advocate, accompanied by his colleague, 
Ju8tinu8 de Nassau, proceeded to England, where they had 
many stormy interviews with Elizabeth. The Queen swore 
with many an oath that she too would make peace with 
Philip, recommended the Provinces to do the same thing 
with submission to their ancient tyrant, and claimed from the 
States immediate payment of one million sterling in satis- 
faction of their old debts to her. It would have been as 
easy for them at that moment to pay a thousand million. It 
was at last agreed that the sum of the debt should be fixed 
at £800,000, and that the cautionary towns should be 
held in Elizabeth's hands by English trooi)8 until all the 
debt should be discharged. Thus England for a long time 
afterwards continued to regard itself as in a measure the 
sovereign and proprietor of the Confederacy, and Bameveld 
then and there formed the resolve to relieve the country 
of the incubus, and to recover those cautionary towns and 
fortresses at the earliest possible moment. So long as foreign 
soldiers eonimanded by miliUiry governors existed on the 
soil of the Netherlands, they could hardly account them- 
selves independent. Besides, there was the peri>etual and 
horrid nightmare, that by a sudden pacification between Spain 
and England those important cities, keys to the countrj's 
defence, might be handed over to their ancient tvrant. 

Elizal>eth had Ix^n pacified at last, however, by the 
eloquence of the Ambassador. " I will assist you even if you 
were up to the neck in water," she said. " Jusque la," she 
added, pointing to her chin. 
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Five years later Bameveld, for the fifth time at the bead 
of a great embassj, was sent to England to congratuhite 
James on his accessioa. It was then and there that he took 
meoBore of the monarch with whom he was destined to have 
many dealings, and who was to exert bo baleful an influence 
on his career. At last came the time when it was felt that 
peace between Spain and her revolted provinces might be 
made. The conservation of their ancient laws, privileges, 
and charters, the independence of the States, and included 
therein the freedom to establish the Reformed religion, had 
been secured by forty years of fighting. 

The honour of Spain was saved by a conjunction. She 
agreed to treat with her old dependencies "tu" with states 
over which she had no pretensions. Through virtue of an 
*'a»," a truce after two years' n^otiation, perpetually tra- 
versed and secretly countermined by the military party under 
the influence of Maurice, was carried by the determination 
of Bameveld, The great objects of the war had been secured. 
The country was weary of nearly half a century of blood- 
abed. It was time to remember that there could be such a 
condition as Peace. 

The treaty was signed, ratifications exchanged, and the 
usnal presents of considerable sums of money to the nego- 
tiators made. Bameveld earaesfly protested against carrj'- 
ing out the custom on this occasion, and urged that 
those presents should be given for the public use. He 
was overruled by those who were more desirous of 
receiving their reward than he was, and he ncconliugly, 
in common with the other diplomatists, accepted the 
gifts' 

The various details of these negotiations have been related 
by the author in other volumes, to which the present one is 
intoided as a sequel. It has I)een thought necessary merely 

' ■ WaaraRt. Ilift,' 105. 
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to recall very briefly a few salient passages in the career of 
the Advocate up to the period when the present history 
really opens. 

Tbeir bearing upon subsequent events will easily be 
observed. The truce was the work of Bameveld. It was 
detested by Maiirice and by Maurice's partisans. 

'^ I fear that our enemies and evil reports are the cause of 
many of our difficulties/' said the Advocate to the States' 
envoy in Paris, in 1606.^ "You are to pay no heed tc 
private advices. Believe and make others believe that 
more than one half the inhabitants of the cities and in the 
open country are inclined to peace. And I believe, in case 
of continuing adversities, that the other half will not remain 
constant, principally because the Provinces are robbed of 
all traffic, prosperity, and navigation, through the actions 
of France and England. I have always thought it for the 
advantage of his Majesty to sustain us in such wise as would 
make us useful in his service. As to his remaining per- 
manently at peace with Spain, that would seem quite out of 
the question." 

The King had long kept, according to treaty, a couple of 
French regiments in the States' service, and furnished, or 
was bound to furnish, a certain yearly sum for their support. 
But the expenses of the campaigning had been ra])idly 
increasing and the results as swiftly dwindling. The Ad- 
vocate now explained that, " without loss both of important 
places and of reputation," the States could not help spend- 
ing every month that they took the field 200,000 florins 
over and above the regular contributions, and some months 
a great deal more.' This sum, he said, in nine months, 
would more than eat up the whole subsidy of the King. 
If they were to be in the field by March or beginning 
of April, they would require from him an extraordinary 

> Bameveld to F. Aensens, 18 Jan. 1006. (Hague Arch. M&) • Ibid. 
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nun of 200,000 ctowdb, and w mack more in Jane or 
July. 

Eighteen monthB ibter, when the magnificent naval victory 
of Heemakerk in the Bay of Gibraltar' bad just made a 
itartling interlade to the languiBhiog negotistions for peucc, 
the Advocate again warned the French King of the difficulty 
in which the Republic still laboured of carrying on the 
mighty struggle alon& Spain was the common enemy of 
alL No peace or hope was possible for the leading powers aa 
long as Spain was perpetually encamped in the very heart 
of Western Europe. The Netherlands were not fighting 
their own battle merely, but that of freedom and independ- 
ence against the all-encroaching world-power. And their 
means to carry on the conflict were dwindling, while at the 
same time there was a &voDrable opportimity for cropping 
some frnit from their previous labours and sacrifices. 

" We are led to doubt," he wrote once more to the envoy 
in France,' " whether the King's full powers will come from 
Spain. This defeat is hard for the Spaniards to digest. 
Meantime our burdens are quite above our capacity, as yon 
will anderstand by the enclosed statement, which is made 
out with much exactness to show what is absolutely neces- 
sary for a vigorous defence on land and a respectable position 
at sea to keep things frx>m entire confusion. The Provinces 
could raise means for the half of this estimate. But it is a 
great difference when the means differ one half frt>m the 
nxpenses. The sovereignst and most assured remedy would 
be the one so oft«n demanded, oflen projected, and some- 
times almost prepared for execution, namely that our neiglt- 
bonr kings, princes, and republics shonld earnestly take the 
matter in hand and drive the Spaniards and their adherents 
out of the Netherlands and over the mountains. Their own 

■ Bee • Watorj of Uw United KetherUnda.' It. ch. xItU. 

* BMBeraM to P. AenMna, 9 June 1607. (Hagne Anhina Ha) 
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dignity and security ought not to permit such great bodies 
of troops of both belligerents permanently massed in the 
Netherlands. Still less ought they to allow these Provinces 
to fall into the hands of the Spaniards, whence they could 
with so much more power and convenience make war upon all 
kings, princes, and republics. This must be prevented by 
one means or another. It ought to be enough for every one 
that we have been between thirty and forty years a firm 
bulwark against Spanish ambition. Our constancy and 
patience ought to be strengthened by counsel and by deed 
in order that we may exist ; a Christian sympathy and a 
small assistance not being sufficient. Believe and cause to 
be believed that the present condition of our afiairs requires 
more aid in counsel and money than ever before, and that 
nothing could be better bestowed than to further this end. 

" Messieurs Jeannin, Buzenval, and de Russy have been 
all here these twelve days. We have firm hopes that other 
kings, princes, and republics will not stay upon formalities, 
but will also visit the patients here in order to administer 
sovereign remedies. 

" Lend no ear to any fiying reports. We say vriih the 
wise men over there, * Metuo Danaos et donaferentes.* We 
know our antagonists well, and trust their hearts no more 
than before, * 9ed ultra posse non est esse.* To accept more 
burthens than we can pay for will breed military mutiny ; to 
tax the community above its strength will cause popular 
tumults, especially in rebus adversisj of which the beginnings 
were seen last year, and without a powerful army the enemy 
is not to be withstood. I have received your letters to the 
17th May. My advice is to trust to his * upright proceed- 
ings and with patience to overcome all things. Thus shall 
the detractors and calumniators best be confounded. Assure 

« The Kin^^t probablj. 
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bis Uajesty and his miDisteis that I will do my utmost to 
avert our ruin and his Majesty's disservice." 

The treaty was made, and from that time forth the 
antagonism between the eminent statesman and the great 
military chieftain became inevitable. The importance of the 
one seemed likely to increase day by day. The occupation 
of the otlier for a time was over. 

During the war Maurice bad been, with exception of 
Henry IV., the most considerable personage in Europe. He 
was surrounded with that visible atmosphere of power the 
poison of which it is so difficult to resist, and through the 
golden base of which a mortal seems to dtlat« for the vulgar 
eye into the supernatural. The attention of Christendom 
was perpetually fixed upon him. Nothing like his sieges, 
his encampments, his militaiy discipline, his scientific cam- 
paigning had been seen before in modem Europe. The 
youthful aristocracy from all countries thronged to his camp 
to learn the game of war, for he had restored by diligent 
study of the ancients much that was noble in that pursuit, 
and bad elevated into an art that which had long flinct> 
d^enerated into a system of butchery, marauding, and 
rapine. And he bad fought with eigaal success and unques- 
tionable heroism the most important and most brilliant 
pitched battle of the age. He was a central figure of the 
carrent history of Europe. Pagan nations looked up to 
him as one of the leading sovereigns of Christendom. The 
Emperor of Japan addressed him as his brother monarch, 
assured bim that his subjecta trading to that distant empire 
should be welcomed and protected, and expressed himself 
ashamed that so great a prince, whose name and fame had 
spread through the world, should send his subjects to Wsit 
a country so distant and unknown, and offer its emperor a 
friendship which he was uncoascious of deserving.' 
■ Ttn Ueteten, 651 j de U Ptoe. 70S. 
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He had been a commander of armies and a chief among 
men since he came to man's estate, and he was now in the 
very vigour of life, in his forty-second year. Of Imperial 
descent and closely connected by blood or alliance with 
many of the most illustrious of reigning houses, the acknow- 
ledged master of the most royal and noble of all sciences, he 
was of the stuff of which kings were made, and belonged 
by what was then accounted right divine to the family of 
kings. His father's death had alone prevented his elevation 
to the throne of Holland, and such possession of half the 
sovereignty of the United Netherlands would probably have 
expanded into dominion over all the seven with a not fan- 
tastic possibility of uniting the ten still obedient provinces 
into a single realm. Such a kingdom would have been more 
populous and far wealthier than contemporar}' Great Britain 
and Ireland. Maurice, then a student at Leyden, was too 
young at that crisis, and his powers too undeveloped to 
justify any serious attempt to place him in his father's place. 

The Netherlands drifted into a confederacy of aristocratic 
republics, not because they had planned a republic, but 
because they could not get a king, foreign or native. The 
documents regarding the offer of the sovereign countsbip to 
William remained in the possession of Maurice, and a few 
years before the peace there had been a private meeting of 
leading personages, of which Bameveld was the promoter 
and chief spokesman, to take into consideration the propriety 
and possibility of conferring that sovereignty upon the sor 
which bad virtually belonged to the father. The obsticles 
were deemed so numerous, and especially the scheme seemed 
so fraught with danger to Maurice, that it was reluctantly 
abandoned by his best friends, among whom unquestionably 
was the Advocate. 

There was no reason whatever why the now successful and 
mature soldier, to whom the country was under such vast 
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obligations, elioiild not aspire to the sovereignty. The Pro- 
vincefl had not pledged themselves to republicanism, but 
ntber to monarchy, and the crown, although secretly 
coveted by Henry lY., could by do possibility now be con- 
ferred OD any other man than Maurice. It was no impeach- 
ment OD his character that he should nourish thoughts in 
which there was nothing criminal. 

But the peace n^otiations had opened a chasm. It was 
}bviouB enough that Bameveld having now so long exercised 
great powers, and become as it were the chief magistrate of 
SD important commonwealth, would not be so friendly aa 
formerly to its conversion into a monarchy and to the eleva- 
tion of the great soldier to its throne. The Advocate hod 
even been sounded, cautiously and secretly, so men believed, 
by the PrinceeB>I>owager, Louise de Coligny, widow of 
WiUiam the Silent, as to the feasibility of procuring the 
sovereignty for Maurice. She had done this at the in- 
stigation of Maurice, who had expressed his belief that the 
fevourable influence of the Advocate would make success 
certain and who had represented to her that, as he was him- 
self resolved never to marry, the inheritance after his death 
would fall to her son Frederick Henry, The Princess, who 
was of a most amiable disposition, adored her son. Devoted 
to the House of Nassau and a great admirer of its chief, 
she had a long interview with Bameveld, in which she 
urged the scheme upon his attention without in all ]>ro- 
bability revealing that she had come to him at the solicita- 
tion of Maurice. 

The Advocate spoke to her with frankness and out of the 
depths of bis heart. He professed an ardent attachment 
to her iomily, a profound reverence for the virtues, sacrifices, 
and achievements of her laniented husband, and a warm 
desire to do everything to further the interests of the son 
who had proved himself so worthy of his parentage. 
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But he proved to her that Maurice, in seeking the sove- 
reignty, was seeking his ruin. The Hollanders, he said, 
liked to be persuaded and not forced. Having triumphantly 
shaken off the yoke of a powerful king, they would scarcely 
consent now to accept the rule of any {)ersonal sovereign. 
The desire to save themselves from the claws of Spain had 
led them formerly to offer the dominion over them to various 
potentates. Now that they had achieved peace and inde- 
pendence and were delivered from the fears of Spanish 
ferocity and French intrigue, they shuddered at the dangers 
from royal hands out of which they had at last esca])ed. He 
believed that they would be capable of tearing in pieces any 
one who might make the desired proposition. After all, he 
urged, Maurice was a hundred times more fortunate as he 
was than if he should succeed in desires so opposed to his own 
good. This splendour of sovereignty was a false glare which 
would lead him to a precipice. He had now the power of a 
sovereign without the envy which ever followed it. Having 
essentially such power, he ought, like his father, to despise 
an empty name, which would only make him hated. For it 
was well known that William the Silent had only yielded to 
much solicitation, agreeing to accept that which then seemed 
desirable for the country's good but to him was more than 
indifferent. 

Maurice was captain-general and admiral -geneml of five 
provinces. He appointed to governments and to all military 
office. He had a share of appointment to the magistracies. 
He had the same advantages and the same authority as had 
be*»n eujoytd in the Netherlands by the ancient soven^ij^n 
counts, by the dukes of Burgundy, by Emperor Charles V. 
himself. 

Evm' one now was in favour of increasing his i>en8ions, 
his Ktilaries, his material splendour. Should he succetnl in 
seizing the sovereignty, men would envy him even to the 
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ribbandB of bis pages' and hie lackeys' shoes. He ttirned to 
the annaU of Holland and showed the Priucesa that there 
had hardly been a sovereigD count against whom his subjects 
had not revolted, marching generally into the very court- 
yard of the palace at the Hague in order to take his life. 

Convinced by this reasoning, Louise de CoUgny had at 
once changed her mind, and subsequently besought her step- 
son to give up a project sure to be fatal to his welfare, his 
peace of mind, and the good of the country. Maurice 
listened to her coldly, gave little heed to the Advocate's 
lof^c, and hated him in his heart from that day forth. 

The Princess remained loyal to Bnrneveld to the last.' 

Thus the foundation was laid of that terrible enmity which, 
inflamed by theolc^ical passion, was to convert the period 
-of peace into a hell, to rend the Provinces asunder when they 
had most need of repose, and to lead to tragical results for 
ever to be deplored. Already in 1607 Francis Aerssens had 
said that the two had become so embroiled and things had 
gone BO far that one or the other would have to leave the 
-conntry.' He permitted also the ridiculous statement to be 
made in his house at Paris, that Henry IV. believed the 
Advocate to have become Spanish, and had declared that 
Prince Maurice would do well to have him put into a sack 
.and thrown into the sea.' 

His life had been r^ularly divided into two halves, the 

•campaigning season and the period of winter quarters. In 

the one his business and his talk was of cam[>8, marches, 

fiicges, and battles only. In the other lie was devoted to his 

fltud, to tennis, to mathematical and mechanical inventions, 

' ' H^oiTM d? Hradre Looib Au > KT^al intrinnir )irot«lii1ilv aod iiiau*- 
brij. Seigneur da id>Dr)er.' 1680. Utinrd u t» iii> iri'nvnl (N-ariotn bj 
pp. 183, m. The Motj reiW m. m much of rt.llui.Tjil rirrumKUnae 
liretv nn the tcetimonr of dii M>a- ihal I An not 1iii>itkt<' li> aKept It M 
rier, niD of Ihr French knihaatw- lubmBntiRlly arrurkd'. 
dor >o long reiddcnl bI the IIngu<>, ' VrMHle. ' Inlcidiog tot e«lM 
wbo uften Rooanted It secretly. In all Oesch d. Ni-derl. PlplomatJe,' i. ISO. 
iU detalla. to his r»inll7. It has to . > Ibid. p. ISl. 
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and to chess, of which he was passionately fond, and which he 
did not play at all well. A Gascon captain serving in the 
States' army was his habitual antagonist in that game, and, 
although the stakes were but a crown a game, derived a 
steady income out of his gains, which were more than 
equal to his pay. The Prince was sulky when ho lost, 
sitting, when the candles were burned out and bed-time 
had arrived, with his hat puUed over his brows, without 
bidding his guest good night, and leaving him to find his 
way out as he best could ; and, on the contrary, radiant 
with delight when successful, calling for valets to light the 
departing captain through the corridor, and accompanying 
him to the door of the apartment himself. That warrior was 
accordingly too shrewd not to allow his great adversary as 
fiur a share of triumph as was consistent with maintaining 
the frugal income on which he reckoned. 

He had small love for the pleasures of the table, but was 
promiscuous and unlicensed in his amours. He was me- 
tiiodical in his household arrangements, and rather stingy 
than liberal in money matters. He personally read all his 
letters, accounts, despatches, and other documents trivial or 
im]K)rtant, but wrote few letters with his own hand, so that, 
unlike his illustrious fiither's corres]K)ndence, there is little 
that is characteristic to be found in his own. He was plain 
but not shabby in attire, and was always dressed in cTUictly 
the same style, wearing doublet and hose of brown woollen, 
a silk under vi*st, a short cloak lined with velvet, a little 
plaited rufi* on his neck, and very loose boots. He ridicukHl 
the smart French officers who, to show their fine legs, were 
wont to wear such tight boots as made them {KTspiro to get 
into them, and maintained, in precept and practice, that a 
man should l)e able to jump into his bootM and mount and 
ride at a moment's notice. The only ornaments he indulged 
in, except, of oourse, on state occasions, were a golden hilt 
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to his famous sword, and a rope of diamonds tied aroond hia 
felt hat 

He was now in the full flower of hia strength acd his 
feme, in his forty-second year, and of a noble and martini 
prcHonce. The face, although unqueatiooahly handsome, 
oflfcri.'d a sharp contrast within itself; the upper half all 
intellect, the lower quite sensual. Fair hair growing thin, 
but hardly tinged with grey, a bright, cheerful, and thought- 
ful forehead, lai^ hazel eyes within a singularly large orhit 
of brow ; a straight, thin, slightly aquiline, well-cut nose — 
mich features were at open variance with the broad, thick- 
lipped, sensual mouth, the heavy pendant jowl, the sparse 
beard on the glistening cheek, and the raoleskin-likc mous- 
tachio and chin tuft. Still, upon the whole, it was a face 
aad figure which gave the world aesuninco of a man and a 
commander of men. Pow<'r and intvlligenc<' w<Te Btaniped 
upon him from his birth. 

Bameveld was tall and majestic of pn^itence, with lai^ 
quHdniDgulur face, austere, blue eyes l<H>king authority and 
command, a vast foivhoud, and a grizzled board. Of fluent 
and convincing eloquence with tongue and i>en, having the 
power of saying luucli in few wortls, he cjired much more 
for the substance than the gmces of Hjx-ecb or composition. 
This tendency was not ill exemplified in a note of liis 
written on a sheet of questions addressed to him by a States' 
ambassador about to start on an important miseion, but a 
novice in his business, the answers to which questions were 
to serve for bis diplomatic instructions.* 

" It«m and principally," wrote the Envoy, '" to request of 
M. de Bameveld a formulary or copy of the best, soundest, 
wisest, and best couched despatches done by several [irc- 

' Boetcplaer v»n L.«n(tpnic.*'VrnB<-li rii-lilinjp' oncii' indtructii" voct mTD 
KuekeD ende poincten br niv Ins.- vpr1ri-k dut VnDkryck." <Il*fnw 
Halt endc bj den adv. UtdunUirni' Archivea MS.) 
▼alt gakppaniUeert tot niTDcr ondur- 1 
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ceding ambassadors in order to regulate myself accordingly 
for the greater service of the Province and for my uttermost 
reputation." 

The Advocate's answer, scrawled in his nearly illegible 
hand, was — 

'^ Unnecessary. The truth in shortest about matters of 
importance shall be taken for good style." 

With great love of power, which he was conscious of 
exerting with ease to himself and for the good of the public,, 
he had little personal vanity, and not the smallest ambition 
of authorship. Many volumes might be collected out of the 
vast accumulation of his writings now mouldering and for> 
gotten in archives. Had the language in which they are 
written become a world's language, they would be worthy 
of attentive study, as containing noble illustrations of the 
history and politics of his age, with theories and sentiments 
often far in advance of his age. But he cared not for style. 
'^ The truth in shortest about matters of importance " was 
enough for him ; but the world in general, and especially 
the world of posterity, cares much for style. The vehicle is 
often prized more than the freight. The name of Bamevcld 
is fast fading out of men's memory. The fame of his pupil 
and companion in fortune and misfortune, Hugo Grotius, is 
ever green. But Grotius was essentially an author rather 
than a statesman : ho wrote for the world and posterity with 
all the love, pride, and charm of the devotee of literature, 
and he composed his noblest works in a language which is 
ever living l)ecause it is dead. Some of his writings, epoch- 
making when they first appean»d, are text-books still fami- 
liar in every cultivat^Kl housohold on earth. Yet Banieveld 
was vastly his superior in practical stati'smanship, in law, in 
the science of government, and above all in force of chamcter, 
while certainly not his eqiuil in theology, nor making any 
pretensions to poetry. Although a ripe scholar, he rarely 
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wrote in Latia, and not often in French. His ambition was 
to do bis work thorougUy according to hiB view of daty, 
and to ask Qod's bleaeing upon it without craving oremiiich 
the applause of men. 

Such were the two men, the soldier and the statesman. 
Would the Republic, fortunate enough to poseees two such 
magnificent and widely contrasted capacities, be wise enough 
to keep them in its service, each supplementing the other, 
and the two combining in a perfect whole ? 

Or was the great law of the Discords of the World, as 
potent as that other principle of Universal Harmony and 
planetary motion which an illustrious contemporary — that 
Wiirtemberg astronomer, once a soldier of the fierce Alva, 
now the half-starved astrologer of the brain-sick Kudolph — 
was at that moment discovering, after "God had waited six 
thousand years for him to do it," to prevail for the misery 
of the Republic and shame of Europe ? Tinio was to show. 

The new state had forced itself into the family nf sove- 
reignties somewhat to the displeasure of most <if tlio Li)rd'B 
anointed. Rebellious and ropublicttu, it m>c<.-ss»riiy exoiU'd 
the jealousy of long-vstablished and horedibirj' governments. 

The King of S[>ain had not formtillv acknonU-dgeil the 
independence of the United Pro\-ince8. He had trentod with 
them as free, and there was supposed to be much virtue in 
the conjunction. But their sovea'ign iiidept-ndeucc wus 
Tirtually recognized by the world. Great milions liad 
entered into public and diplomatic relations and conventions 
with them, and their agents at foreign courts were now 
dignified with the rank and title of ambassadoiB. 

The S])anish king had likewise refused to them the con- 
cession of the right of nuvigiition and commerce in the East 
Indies, bat it was a matter of notoriety t)iat the ahtieni.'O of 
the word India, suppresHed as it was in the treaty, implied an 
immense triumph on the part of the States, and that their 
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flouriBhing and daily increasing commerce in the farthest 
East and the imperial establishments already rising there 
were cause of envy and jealousy not to Spain alone, but to 
friendly powers. 

Yet the government of Great Britain affected to regard 
them as something less than a sovereign state. Although 
Elizabeth had refused the sovereignty once proffered to her, 
although James had united with Henry IV. in guaranteeing 
the treaty just concluded between the States and Spain, that 
monarch had the wonderful conception that the Republic 
was in some sort a province of his own, because he still held 
the cautionary towns in pledge for the loans granted by his 
predecessor. His agents at Constantinople were instructed 
to represent the new state as unworthy to accredit its envoys 
as those of an independent power. The Provinces were 
represented as a collection of audacious rebels, a piratical 
scum of the sea.^ But the Sultan knew his interests better 
than to incur the enmity of this rising maritime power. 
The Dutch envoy declaring that he would sooner throw him- 
self into the Bosphorus than remain to be treated with less 
consideration than that accorded to the ministers of all 
great powers, the remonstrances of envious colleagues were 
hushed, and Haga was received with all due honours. 

Even at the court of the best friend of the Republic, the 
French king, men looked coldly at the upstart common- 
wealth. Francis Aerssens, the keen and accomplished 
minister of the States, resident in Paris for many years, was 
received as ambassador after the truce with all the cere- 
monial lx?fitting the highest rank in the diplomatic service ; 
yet Henry could not yet persuade himself to look upon the 
power accrediting him as a thoroughly organized common- 
wealth. 

The English ambassador asked the King if he meant to 

' Van Bees and Brill. 
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cootinoe his aid and asaistance to the States during the 
trace. " Yea," auBwered Henry. 

"And a few jreara beyond it ?" 

" No. I do not wish to offend the King of Spain from 
mere gaiety of heart." 

" But thejr are tree," replied the Ambassador ; " the King 
of Spain coold have no' caose for offence." 

"They are free," said the King, "but not Bovereign." 
" Judge then," wrote Aerasens to Bameveld, " how we shall 
be with the King of Spain at the end of oar tenn when our 
best friends make this distinction among themselves to our 
disadvantage. They insist on making a difference between 
liberty and sovereignty ; considering liberty as a mean term 
between servitude and sovereignty." • 

" Yoa would do well," continued the Dutch ambassador, 
*'to tue the word 'sovereignty' on all occasions instead 
of ' liberty.' " * The hint was significant and the advice 
aoond. 

The haughty republic of Venice, too, with its "golden 
Book " and its pedigree of a thousand yeais, looked askance 
at the republic of yesterday rising like heiself out of 
lagunes and sand banks, and affecting to place herself side 
by side with emperors, kings, and the lion of St. Hark. 
But the all-accomplished council of that most serene 
commonwealth had far too much insight and too wide 
experience in political combinations to make the blunder of 
yielding to this aristocratic sentiment. 

The natural enemy of the Po]>e, of Spain, of Austria, 
most of necessity be the friend of Venice, and it was soon 
thought highly desirable to intimate half officially that a 
l^ption from the States-Genera! to the Queen of the 
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Adriatic, announcing the concluBion of the Twelve Years' 
Truce, would be extremely well received. 

The hint was given by the Venetian ambassador at Paris 
to Francis Aerssens, who instantly recommended van der 
Myle, son-in-law of Bameveld, as a proper personage to be 
entrusted with this important mission. At this moment an 
open breach had almost occurred between Spain and Venice, 
and the Spanish ambassador at Paris, Don Pedro de Toledo, 
naturally very irate with Holland, V(»nice, and even with 
France, was vehement in his demonstrations. The arrogant 
Spaniard had for some time been employed in an attempt to 
negotiate a double marriage between the Dauphin and the 
eldest daughter of Philip III., and between the eldest son of 
that king and the Princess Elizabeth of France. An indis- 
pensiible but secn^t condition of this negotiation was the 
absolute renunciation by Fnince of its alliance and friendly 
relations with tht» Unitt^l Provinces. The project was in 
truth a hostile measure aimed directly at the life of the 
Republic. Henr)' held firm however, and Don Pedro was alK)ut 
to depart malcontent, his mission having totally failed. He 
chancinl, when going to his audience of leavetaking, after 
the arrival of his successor, Don Iiiigo de Cardenas, to meet 
tho Vrnelian amlyassador, Antonio Foscarini. An alt^'rcation 
took place l)etween them, during which the Spaniard poured 
out his wrath so veh(»mently, calling his colleague with neat 
alliteration "a poltroon, a pantaloon, and a pig," that Henry 
heanl him.^ 

Whiit Signor Antonio replie<l has not l)een preserved, but 
it is stated that ho was first to seek a n»conciliation, not 
likinir« he wiid, Spanish assassinations. - 

Meantime the double marriage jmyect was for a season at 

* .\«^niiicD8 to Bttnieveld. FeK i oerrhe raccord It* prpmier, d'aaUnt, 
1009. (Ha^ue Archiviw MS.) : dit-il. qae lc« aasaflsiiiata det E^mi- 

* Ibid. ". . . qui c** nonobstant a gnols ne loi plaiaent pat." 
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least BiiBpeitded, and the alliance between the two republics 
went forwards. Van der Mylc, appointed ambassador to 
Venice, soon afterwards arrived in Paris, where he made a 
very favourable impression, and was highly lauded by 
Aerssens in his daily correspondence with Bamcveld. No 
portentous shadow of future and fatal discord between those 
statesmen fell upon the cheerful scene. Before the year 
cloeed, he arrived at his post, and was received with great 
distinction, despite the obstacles thrown in his way by Spain 
and other powers ; the ambassador of France itself, de 
Champigny, having privately urged that he ought to be 
placed on the same footing with the envoya of Savoy and of 
Florence. 

Van der Myle at starting committed the trifling fault of 
styling the States-General " most illustrious" (ilttistritsimi) 
instead of "most serene," the title by which Venice desig- 
nated herself 

The fault was at once rerae<Hed, however, Priuli the 
Dnge seating the Dutch ambassador on his right hand at his 
solemn reception, and giving directions that van der Myle 
itbould be addressed as Excellency, his post being assigned him 
directly after his seniors, the ambassadors of Pope, Emperor, 
and kings.' The same precedence was settled in Paris, while 
Aerssens, who did not consider himself placed in a position nf 
greater usefulness by his formal installation as ambassador, 
received private intimation fium Henry, with whom he was 
on terms of great contidence and intimacy, that he shituld 
have private access to the King as frequently and an in- 
formally as before.' The theory that the ambassador, 
representing the personality of his snvpreifm. may visit tho 
monarch to whom he is accreditetl, without o-renionv and at 
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his own convenieDce, was as rarely carried into practice in 
the sixteenth century as in the ninetecDth, while on the 
other hand Aerssens, as the private and confidential agent of 
a friendly but not publicly recognized commonwealth, had 
been for many years in almost daily personal communica- 
tion with the King. 

It is also important to note that the modem fallacy 
according to which republics being impersonal should 
not be represented by ambassadors had not appeared in 
that important epoch in diplomatic history. On the con- 
trary, the two great republics of the age, Holland and 
Venice, vindicated for themselves, with as much dignity 
and reason as success, their right to the highest diplomatic 
honours. 

The distinction was substantial not shadowy ; those 
haughty commonwealths not considering it advantageous 
or decorous that their representatives should for want of 
proper official designations be ranked on great ceremonial 
occasions with the ministers of petty Italian principalities 
or of the three hundred infinitesimal sovereignties of 
Germany. 

It was the advice of the French king especially, who 
knew politics and the world as well as any man, that the 
envoys of the Republic which he befriended and which 
stood now on the threshold of its official and national exist- 
ence, should assert themselves at every court with the self- 
reliance and courtesy becoming the functionaries of a great 
power. That those ministers were second to the represen- 
tatives of no other European state in capacity and accom- 
plishment was a fact well known to nil who had dealings 
with them, for the States required in their diplomatic re- 
presentatives knowledge of history and international law, 
modem languages, and the clansicR, as well as familiarity 
with political customs and social courtesies ; the breeding of 
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gentlemen in short and the accomplishments of scbolars. 
It is both a literary eujoftnent and a means of historical 
and political iDstmction to read after the lapse of centuries 
their reports and despatches. They worthily compare ns 
wo^ of art with those diplomatic masterpieces the letters 
and 'Belasoni' of the Venetian ambassadors; and it is 
well known that the earlier and some of the most important 
trentiBefl on public and international law ever written are 
from the pens of Hollanders, who indeed may be said to 
have invented that science. 

The Bepnblic having thus steadily shouldered its way 
into the &mily of nations was soon called upon to perform 
■ prominent part in the world's a&irs. More than in oar own 
epoch there was a close political commingling of socb inde- 
pendent states aa held sympathetic views on the great 
qaeations agitating Europe. The policy of isolation so 
wisely and successfully carried out by our own trans-Atlantic 
oommonwealth was impossible for the Dutch republic, bom 
as it was of a great religions schism, and with its narrow 
tarritoiy wedged between the chief political organizations 
of Christendom. Moreover the same jealousy on the part 
of established powers which threw so many obstacles in 
its path to recognized sovereignty existed in the highest 
degree between its two sponsors and allies, France and 
EngUnd, in regfod to their respective relations to the new 
state. 

"If ever there was an obliged people," said Henry's 
secretary of state, ViUeroy, to Aeresens, "then it ia you 
NetherlaDdem to his Majesty. He has converted your war 
into peace, and has never abandoned you. It is for you now 
to show your affection and gratitude." ' 

lo the time of Elizabeth, and now in that of her suc- 

ceaaor, there was scarcely a day in which the envoys of the 

■ AenMui tu BkrnereM. (MB.) 
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States were not reminded of the immense load of favour 
from England mider which they tottered, and of the greater 
sincerity and value of English friendship over that of 
France. 

Sully often spoke to Aerssens on the subject in even stronger 
language, deeming himself the chief protector and guardian 
angel of the Republic, to whom they were bound by ties of 
eternal gratitude. " But if the States," he said, " should 
think of caressing the King of England more than him, or 
even of treating him on an equality with his Majesty, 
Henry would be very much affix)nted. He did not mean 
that they should neglect the friendship of the King of 
Britain, but that they should cultivate it after and in sub- 
ordination to his own, for they might be sure that James 
held all things indifferent, their ruin or their conserva- 
tion, while his Majesty had always manifested the contrary 
both by his counsels and by the constant furnishing of 
supplies." * 

Henry of France and Navarre — soldier, statesman, wit, 
above all a man and every inch a king— brimful of human 
vices, foibles, and humours, and endowed with those high 
qualities of genius which enabled him to mould events and 
men by his unscrupulous and audacious determination to 
conform to the spirit of his times which no man better 
understood than himself, had ever been in such close rela- 
tions with the Netherlands as to seem in some sort their 
sovereign. 

Jiimes Stuart, emerging from the school of Buchanan and 
the atmosphere of Cahinism in which he had been bred, 
now reigned in those more sunny and lil)eral regions where 
Eliziibeth so long had ruled. Finding himself at once, after 
years of theological study, flice to face with a foreign com- 
monwealth and a momentous epoch, in which politics were 

' AersKQB to Btjnereld. (Hjkffa® Archivea MS.) 
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SO commingled with divinity as to offer doilj the most 
puzzliog problems, the royal pedant hugged himself ^t 
beholding so conspicuous a field for his talents. 

To turn h throne into a pulpit, and amaze mankind with 
hit) leiimiog, was an ambition most sweet to gratify. The 
Ualvioiet of Scotland now proclaimed his deadly hatred of 
Puritans in England and Holland, and denounced the 
Nctherlandcrs as a pack of rebels whom it always pleased 
him to irritate, and over whom he too claimed, through 
the possession of the cautionary towns, a kind of sove- 
reignty. Instinctively feeling that in the rough and un- 
lovely husk of Puritanism was enclosed the germ of a wider 
human liberty than then existed, be was determined to 
give battle to it with his tongue, his pen, with everything 
hut his sword. 

Doubtless the States hod received most invaluable assist- 
ance from both France and England, but the sovereigns of 
those countries were too apt to forget that it was thetr own 
battles, as well as those of the Hollanders, that had been 
fought in Flanders and Brabant. But for the alliance and 
subsidies of the faithful States, Henry would not so soon 
have ascended the throne of hib ancestors, while it was 
matter of history that the Spanish government had for 
years been steadily endeavouring to subjugate England not 
so much for the value of the conquest in itself as for a 
stepping-stone to the recovery of the revolted Netherlands. 

For the dividing line of nations or at least of national 
illinnces was ii frontier not of language but of faith. Ger- 
many was but a geogniphicnl expression. The union of 
Protestantism, Bubscril>cd by n large proiwrtion of its three 
hundred and seven 8oven.'ignB, ran zigzag through the 
country, a majority pmlinhlyof llic {loople at that moment 
being opposed to the Roman Church.' 
■ Qiaidj, tarn 1009. 
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It has often been considered amazing that ProtestantiBm 
having accomplished so much should have fallen backwards 
so soon, and yielded almost undisputed sway in vast regions 
to the long dominant church. But in truth there is nothing 
surprising about it. Catholicism was and remained a unit, 
while its opponents were eventually broken up into hundn^ds 
of warring and politically impotent organizations. Boligious 
fi&ith became distorted into a weapon for selfish and greedy 
territorial aggrandizement in the hands of Protestant 
princes. " Cujw regio efus rdigio" was the taunt hurled in 
the feuce of the imploring Calvinists of France and the Low 
Countries by the arrogant Lutherans of Oermany. Such a 
sword smote the principle of religious freedom and mutual 
toleration into the dust, and rendered them comparatively 
weak in the conflict with the ancient and splendidly organized 
church. 

The Huguenots of France, notwithstanding the protection 
grudgingly afforded them by their former chieftain, were 
dejected and discomfited by his apostasy, and Henry, placed 
in a fearfully false position, was an object of suspicion to 
both friends and foes. In England it is difficult to say 
whether a Jesuit or a Puritan was accounted the more 
noxious animal by the dominant party. 

In the United Provinces {)orhaps one half the population 
was either openly or secretly attached to the ancient church, 
while among the ProtesUmt portion a dire and tragic con- 
vulsion was about to break forth, which for a time at least 
was to render Remonstrants and Contni- Remonstrants more 
fiercely opposed to each other than to Papists. 

The doctrine of predestination in its sternest and strictest 
sense had long bei»n the pn»vailinf^ one in the Reformed 
Church of the revolted Netherlands, as in those of Scotland, 
France, Geneva, and the Palatinate. No doubt up to the 
period of the truce a majority had acquiesced in that 
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dt^Bia and its results, although there had always been 
maay preachers to advocate publicly a milder creed. It 
was Dot until the appointment of Jacob Arminius to the 
professorship of theolc^ at Leyden, in the place of Fraocis 
Junius, in the year 1603, that a danger of schism in thv 
Church seemed impending. Then rose the great Qomanis 
in his wrath, and with all the powers of splendid eloquence, 
profound learning, and the intense bigotry of coDviction, 
denounced the horrible heresy. Conferences between the 
two before the Court of Holland, theol<^cal tournaments 
between six champions on a side, gallantly led by their 
respective chieftains, followed, with the usual result of con- 
firming both parties in the conviction that to each aloue 
belonged exclusively the truth. 

The original influence of Arminius had however been so 
great that when the preachers of Holland had been seve- 
rally oalled on by a synod to sign the Heidelberg Catechism, 
many of them refused. Here was open heresy and R-vult, 
It was time for the true church to vindicate its authority. 
The great war with Spain had been mode, so it was urgL>d 
and honestly believed, not agaiast the Inquisition, not to 
prevent Ncthcrlanders from being burned and buried alive 
by the old true church, not in defence of ancient charters, 
constitutions, and privileges — the precious rvsult of cen- 
turies of popular resistance to despotic force — not to maiu- 
tain an amount of civil liberty and local self-goTemmeut 
larger in extent than any then existing in the world, not to 
assert equality of religion for all men, but simply to esfat- 
bliah the true religion, the one church, the only possible 
creed ; the creed and church of Calvin. 

It is perfectly certain that the living fire which glowed in 
the veins of those hot gospellers hod added intense enthu- 
siasm to the war spirit throughout that immeuHC stniggle. 
It is quite possible that without that enthusiasm the war 
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might not have been carried on to its successful end. But 
it is equally certain that Catholics, Lutherans, Baptists, and 
devotees of many other creeds, had taken part in the con- 
flict in defence both of hearth and altar, and that without 
that aid the independence of the Provinces would never have 
been secured. 

Yet before the war was ended the arrogance of the Re- 
formed priesthood had b^un to dig a chasm. Men who 
with William the Silent and Bameveld had indulged in 
the vision of religious equality as a possible result of so 
much fighting against the Holy Inquisition were perhaps 
to be disappointed. 

Preachers under t}ie influence of the gentle Arminius 

having dared to refuse signing the Creed were to be dealt 

with. It was time to luiss from censure to action. 

IfVM 

Heresy must be trampled down. The churches 
called for a national sraod, and they did this as by divine 
right. " My Lords the States-General must observe," they 
said, '^ that this assembly now demandi^l is not a human 
institution but an ordinance of the Holy Ghost in its com- 
munity, not depending upon any man's authority, but pro- 
ceeding from God to the conmnmity." They com])lained 
that the true church was allowed to act only through the 
civil government, and was thus placed at a disadvantage 
compared even with Catholics and other sects, whose pro- 
ceeding* were winked at. "Thus the true church suffered 
from its apparent and public freedom, and hostile sects 
gained by secret connivance." * 

A crisis was fast approaching. The one church claimed 
infallibility and suj)eriority to the civil power. The Holy 
Ghost was placed in dinx't, ostentatious opi)osition to My 
Lords the Statics-General. It was for Netherlanders to 

> ContiniuUon of Arend'H ' Vad. Hist.' bj ted Beef and Dr. Brill, UL 
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■decide whether, aflcr having shakeo off the Holy Inquigi- 
tioQ, and subjected the old true church to the public 
anthority, tlicy were dow to submit to the imperious claims 
-of the new true church. 

There wore hundreds of HdIeb connecting the Church with 
the Stato. In thutduyudivorfclK'twoen the two was hardly 
possible or conceivable. Tiic system of C'oiigregHtioaaliBm 
-80 succeBsfuUy put into practice s()i>n nftLTwnrdK in the wil- 
derness of New England, and to which tio much of Americna 
freedom political ns well as religious k due, wus not easy 
to adopt in an old country like the NetlKThtmls. Splendid 
churches and cathedrals, the legal possession of which would 
be contended for by rival sects, could Bcarcely be replaced 
by temporary structures of Uith and plaster, or by humble 
hack jjarlours of mechanics' shops. TIhto were (piestioas of 
property of complicatL'd nature. Net only the statos and 
the communities claimed in rivalry the ownership of church 
property, but many private families could sliow :iiicient 
advowBons and other claims to present or to iiatronize, 
derived from imjK-rial or ducal churters. 

So long as there could be liberty of opinion within the 
Chorcli upon points not necessarily vital, open schism could 
he avoided, by which the cause of Protestantism throughout 
Europe must be weakened, while at the same time sub- 
ordination of the priesthood to the civil authority would be 
maintained. But if the Holy Qhost, throi^h the assembled 
clergy, were to dictate an iron formulary to wbicb all must 
conform, to make laws for church government which every 
citizen must obey, and to appoint preachers and school- 
masters from whom alone old and young could receive 
illumination and instruction religious or lay, a theocracy 
would be established which no enlightcnt.-d statesman could 
tol'-rate. 

The States-General agreed to the synod, but imposed a 
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condition that there should be a revision of Creed and Cate- 
chism. This was thundered down with one blast. 
The condition implied a possibility that the vile 
heresy of Amiinius might be correct. An unconditional synod 
was demanded. The Heidelberg Creed and Netherland Cate- 
chism were sacred, infallible, not to be touched. The answer 
of the government, through the mouth of Bameveld, was 
that '^ to My Lords the States-General as the foster-fathers 
and protectors of the churches every right belonged." 

Thus far the States-General under the leadership of the 
Advocate were unanimous. The victory remained with 
State against Church. But very soon after the truce had 
been established, and men had liberty to devote themselves 
to peaceful pursuits, the ecclesiastical trumpet again sounded 
far and wide, and contending priests and laymen rushed madly 
to the fray. The Remonstrance and Contra- Remonstrance, 
and the appointment of Conrad Yorstius, a more abominable 
heretic than Arminius, to the vacant chair of Arminius — a 
step which drove Gomarus and the Gomarites to fit^nzy, 
although Gomarus and Yorstius remained private and inti- 
mate friends to the last — are matters briefly to be men- 
tioned on a later page. 

Thus to the four chief actors in the politico-religious 
drama, soon to be enacted as an interlude to an eighty 
years' war, were assigned parts at first sight inconsistent 
with their private convictions. The King of France, who 
had often abjured his religion, and was now the best of 
Catholics, was denounced ferociously in every Catholic 
pulpit in Christendom as secretly an apostate again, and 
the open protector of heretics and rebels.* But the cheerful 
Henry troubled himsi^lf less than he perhaps had cause to 
do with these thunderblasts. Besides, as we Hhall soon see, he 
had other objects i>olitical and i)ersonaI to sway his opinions. 

> Van Metereo. fo. 645. 
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James the ex-Calviniet, crypto-Armiiuan, pBeodo-PttpUt, 
and arowed Foritan hater, was girding on his armour to 
annihilate Anniniaiu ami to defend and protect PuritiiDS 
in Holland, while swearing that in England he would pepper 
them and harry them and hang them and that he would 
even like to bniy them alive. 

Bameveld, who turned his eyes, as much as in such an 
inflammatoiy age it was possible, from suhtle points of 
theology, and relied on his grent-gTandfathor'B motto of 
humility, "Nil «ct>e tvttSHma Jidea " was perhaps nearer to 
the dc^ma of the dominant Reformed Church than he knew, 
although always the consistent and strenuous champion of 
the civil authority over Church as well as State. 

Maurice was no theolc^ian. He was a steady charch- 
goer, and his favorite divine, the preacher at his court 
chapel, was none other than Uytenbc^aert. The very man 
who was instantly to he the champion of the Arminians, the 
author of the Remonstrance, tfae counsellor and comrade of 
Rameveld and Grotius, was now sneered at by the Ooma- 
ritcs as the " Court Trumpeter." The preacher was not 
destined to change his opinions. Perhaps the Prince might 
alter. But Maurice then paid no heed to the great point at 
issue, ahout which all the Netherlandcrs were to take each 
«ther by the throat — absolute predestination. He knew 
that the Advocate had reftued to listen to his stepmother's 
fluggestioD as to his obtaining the sovereignty. " He knew 
nothing of predestination," he was wont to sny, " whether it 
was green, or whethor it was hlue. He only knew that hia 
pipe and the Advocate's were not likely to make music 
t4^ether." This much of predestination he did know, that 
if the Advocate and his friends wore to come to open conflict 
with the Prince of Orange- Nassau, the conqueror of Nieuw- 
{Kwrt, it was predeatined to go hard with the Advocate and 
liisfiiends. 
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should flow into the coffers of the Duke and his own lap 
instead of the royal exchequer. 

In France both king and people declared themselves dis- 
gusted with war. Sully disapproved of the treaty just con- 
cluded between Spain and the Netherlands, feeling sure that 
the captious and equivocal clauses contained in it would be 
interpreted to the disadvantage of the Republic and of the 
Reformed religion whenever Spain felt herself strong enough 
to make the attempt He was especially anxious that the 
States should make no concessions in n^ard to the exercise 
of the Catholic worship within their territory, believing that 
by so doing they would compromise their political independ- 
ence besides endangeriDg the cause of Protestantism every- 
where. A great pressure was put upon Sully that moment 
by the Eling to change his religion. 

" You will all be inevitably ruined if you make con- 
cessions in this regard/' said he to Aerssens. ^'Take 
example by me. I should be utterly undone if I had 
listened to any overture on this subject." * 

Nevertheless it was the opinion of the astute and caustic 
envoy that the Duke would be forced to yield at hist. The 
Pope was making great efforts to gain him, and thus to 
bring about the extirpation of Protestantism in France. And 
the King, at that time much under the influcDce of the Jesuits, 
had almost set his heart on the conversion. Aerssens in- 
siauated that Sully was dn*ading a minute examination 
into the affiiirs of his administration of the finances — a 
groundless ailumny — and would be thus forced to comply. 
Other enemies suggested that njthing would effect this 
much desinnl apostasy but the office of Constable of 
Fnince, which it was certain would never be bestowed on 
him.^ 

1 AefMeot U> BAreereM, 9 Feb. and 27 March 1600. (Hi^iie ArchiTW MS ) 
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At any rate it was very certain that Hflory at this period 
was bent on peace. 

" Hake your account," said AersBeiu to Bameveld, as the 
time for signing the trace drew nigh, " on this iodiihitahle 
foundation that the King is determiaed against war, what- 
ever pretences he may make. His bellicose demeanour has 
been assumed only to help forward our treaty, which he 
would never have favoured, and ought never to have 
favoured, if he had not been too much in love with 
peace. This is a very important secret if we man^e it 
discreetly, and a veiy dangerous one if our eoemiee discover 
it"' 

Solly would have much preferred that the States should 
stand out for a peace rather than for a truce, and believed it 
might have been obtained if the King had not begun the 
matter so feebly, and if he had let it be understood that he 
would join his arms to those of the Provinces in case of 
rupture. 

He warned the States very strenuously that the Pope 
and the Ring of Spain, and a host of enemies open 
and covert, were doing their best (o injure them at the 
French court. They would find little hindrance in this 
course if the Republic did not show its teeth, and especially 
if it did nut stiffly oppose all encroachments of the 
Boman reUgioa, without even showing any deference to 
the King in this r^ard, who was much importuned on the 
subject. 

He advised the Stales to improve the interval of trace by 
restoring order to their finances and so arranging their a&irs 
that on the resumption of hostilities, if come they must, 
their friends might be encouraged to help them, by the 
exhibition of thorough vigour on their part.* 

« to Bunerald. 8? Uttcb law. (ME) 
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France then, although utterly indisposed for war at that 
moment, was thoroughly to be relied on as a friend and in 
case of need an ally, so long as it was governed by its present 
policy. There was but one king left in Europe since the 
death of Elizabeth of England. 

But Henry was now on the abhorred threshold of old age 
which he obstinately refused to cross. 

Then* is something almost pathetic, in spite of the cen- 
sure which much of his private life at this period provokes, 
in the isolation which now seemed his lot. 

Deceived and hated by his wife and his mistresses, who 
were conspiring with each other and with his ministers^ 
not only against his policy but against his life ; with a 
vile Itiilian adventurer, dishonouring his household, en- 
tirely dominating the queen, countenvcting the royal mea- 
sures, secretly corresponding, by assumed authority, with 
Spain, in direct violation of the King's instructions to his 
ambassadors, and gorging himself with wealth and offices 
at the ex|)ense of everything respectable in France ; sur- 
rounded by a pick of malignant and greedy nobles, who 
begrudgt*d him his fame, his authority, his independence ; 
without a home, and ahnost without a friend, the Most 
Christian Kin«^ in these hitter days led hanlly as merry 
a lilt* as whm li<;hting years long for his crown, at tlie head 
of his Gascon eliivalry, the lx?loved chieftain of Huguenots.^ 

Of the triumvinite then constituting his council, Villeroy, 
8ilh*rj', and Sully, the two first were ancient Leaguers, and 
mon* devi>te<l at heart to Philip of Spain than to Henrj' of 
France and Navarre. 

Both silent, laborious, ploilding, plotting functionaries* 
thriftily giithering riches ; skilleil in routine and adepts at 
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intrigue ; steady Belf-seokcre, and faithful to office io which 
their lives hud passed, they might be relied on at any emer- 
gency to take |Mu-t ogaitiBt their master, if to min would 
prove more profitable than to serve him. 

There was one man who was truer to Eeoiy than Henry 
bad been to himself. The haughty, defiant, austere grandee, 
brave soldier, sagacious statesman, thrifty financier, against 
whom the poisoned arrows of religious hatred, envious am- 
bition, and petty court intrigue were daily directed, who 
watched grimly over the exchequer confided to him, which 
WHS daily growing fuller in despite of the cormorants who 
trembled at his frown ; hard worker, good hater, conscientious 
jtolitician, who filled his own coffers without dishonesty, and 
thow of the state without tyranny; unsociable, arrc^nt, pious, 
very avaricious, and inordinately vain, Maximilian de Bethnne, 
Duke of Sully, loved and respected Henry as no man or 
numau loved and respectotl him. In truth, there was but one 
living being for whom the Duke had greater reverence and 
affi-ction than for the King, and that was the Duke of Sully 
himself. 

At thifl moment he (wnsidered himself, as indeed he was, 
in full possossioD of his sovereign's confidence. But he was 
alone in this conviction. Those about the court, men like 
EjK'mon and his creatures, believed the great financier on 
the brink of perdition. Henrj*, always the loosest of talkers 
even in regard to liis bi'st friends, had declared, on some 
t«mporarj* vexation in ngurd to the affair between Aiguillon 
imd Biilagny, that he would deal with the Duke as with the 
lutt' Jlitrshal di- Bin)n, and make him smaller than he had 
ever made him great:' goading him on this occasion with 
importunitit.'S, almost amounting to commands, that both he 
and hie son should forthwith change their n-ligion or exi^ect 
instant ruin. The blow was so seven' that Sully shut him- 
< AsTW-u (o BwiieTi^M. 9 PeU leOQ. (MS) 
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self up, reftiBed to see aDyone, and talked of retiring for good 
to his estates.^ But he knew, and Henry knew, how indif;- 
pensable he was, and the anger of the master was as short- 
lived as the despair of the minister. 

There was no living statesman for whom Henry had a more 
sincere respect than for the Advocate of Holland. '^ His 
Majesty admires and greatly extols your wisdom, which he 
judges necessary for the preservation of our State ; deeming 
you one of the rare and sage counsellors of the age." ^ It is 
true that this admiration was in part attributed to the singu-> 
lar coincidence of Bameveld's views of policy with the King's 
own. Sully, on his part, was a severe critic of that policy. 
He believed that better terms might have bi'en exacted from 
Spain in the late negotiations, and strongly objected to the 
cavilling and equivooil language of the treaty. Rude in 
pen as in speech, he expressiHl his. mind very fnx'ly in his 
conversation and correspondence with Henry in regard to 
leading personages and great affairB, and made no secret of 
his opinions to the States' amlxossador. 

He showed his letters in which he had informed the King 
that he ought never to have s^inctioned the truce without 
better securities than existed, and that the States would never 
have moved in any matter without him. It would have 
been better to throw himself into a severe war than to see 
the Republic perish. He* further expressed the conviction 
that Henry ought to have such authority over the Nether- 
lands that they would embnia* blindly whatever counsel he 
cho8i» to give them, t»ven if tliey siiw in it their inevitiiltle 
ruin ; and this not so niucli from remembrance of aKsistimcif 
rendert»d by him, but from the ni^cessity in which they 
should always fwl of de{)ending tot^illy upon liim. 

" You may judge, then»fon»," concluded Aerssens, ^^as to 



1 Aemenn to BarnerflM. 9 Feb. 1609. (M8.) 
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how mach we cao build on such fouodatioiiB as these. I 
bare been amaied at these frank commaaicationB, for in 
those letten he spares neither My Lords the States, nor his 
Excellency Priace Maurice, nor yonnelf ; giving his judg- 
ment of each of yoo with tax too mach freedom and without 
sofScient kDowIedga'" 

Thus the alliance between the Netherlands and France, 
DOtwidutanding occasional traces of caprice and flaws of 
personal jealousy, was on the whole sincere, for it was 
founded on the surest foundation of international friendship, 
the sclf-iotereBt of each. Henry, although boasting of having 
bought Fans with a mass, knew as well as his worst enemy 
that in that bargain he had never purchased the confidence 
of the ancient church, on whose bosom he had .flung himself 
with BO much dramatic pomp. His noble position, as cham- 
pion of religious toleration, was not only unappreciated in an 
age in which each church and every sect arrogated to itself 
a monopoly of the truth, but it was one in which he did not 
hiowelf sincerely believe. 

After all, he was still the chieftain of the Protestant Union, 
and, although Eldest Son of the Church, was the bitter 
antagonist of the League and the sworn foe to the House of 
Austria. He was walking through pitfalls with a crowd of 
invisible but relentless foes dc^^ng his every footstep. In 
his household or without were daily visions of dagger and 
bowl, and he felt himself marching to his doom. How could 
the man on whom the heretic and rebellions Holloadera and 
the Protestant princes of Germany relied as on their saviour 
escape the unutterable wrath and the patient vengeance of a 
power that never forgave ? 

Id England the jealousy of the Republic and of France 

M co-guardian and protector of the Republic was even 

greater than in France. Though placed by c 

■ AcMKB'a Mtor bM dMd. (lO.) 
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in the poeition of ally to the Netherlands and enemy to 
Spain, James hated the Netherlands and adored Spain. His 
first thought on escaping the general destruction to which 
the Gunpowder Plot was to have involved himself and family 
and all the principal personages of the realm seems to have 
been to exculpate Spain from participation in the crime. 
His next was to deliver a sermon to Parliament, exoneniting 
the Catholics and going out of his way to stigmatize the 
Puritans as entertaining doctrines which should be punished 
with fire. As the Puritans had certainly not been accused of 
complicity with Guy Fawkes or Garnet, this portion of the 
discourse was at least superfluous. But James loathed 
nothing so much as a Puritan. A Catholic at heart, he 
would have been the warmest ally of the League had he 
only been permitted to be Pope of Great Britain. He liated 
and feared a Jesuit, not for his religious doctrines, for with 
these he sympathized, but for liis political creed. He liked 
not that either Roman Pontiff or British Presbyterian should 
abridge his heaven-bom prerogative. The doctrine of Pajml 
superiority to temporal sovereigns was as odious to him as 
Puritan rebellion to the hienirchy of which he was the chief. 
Moreover, in his hostility to both Papists and Presbyterians, 
there was much of professional rivalry. Having been de- 
prived by the accident of birth of his true position as theo- 
logical professor, he lost no oi)portimity of turning his throne 
into a pulpit and his sceptre into a controversial {kmi. 

Henry of Fnince, who rarely concealed liiH contempt for 
Master Jacques, as he called him, said to the English ambas- 
sador, on receiving from him one of the King's books, and 
being asked what he thought of it—" It is not the business 
of us kings to write, but to fi<::ht. EvcrylMHly should mind 
his own busim^ss, but it is the vice of most men to wish to 
appear learned in matters of which they an» ignorant." * 

1 Aeiwras u> Barneveld, 24 Jane leW. (Ha^e Axohivot MS.) 
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The flatterers of Jamee foond their account in pandcriDg 
to his Bacerdotal and royal Tanity. " I have always be- 
lieved," said the Lord Cfaaacellor, after hearing the King 
argae with and browbeat a PreBbyterian deputation, " that 
the high-prieathood and royalty ought to be united, but I 
never witneesed the actual junction till now, after hearing the 
learned dieconree of your Majesty." Archbishop Whitgift, 
grovelUog still lower, declared hia conviction that James, in 
the observations he had deigned to make, had been directly 
inspired by the Holy Ghost' 

Kothiug could be more illogical and incoherent with 
each other than his theological and political opinions. He 
imagined himself a defender of the Protestant faith, while 
hating Holland and fawning on the House of Austria. 

In England he favoured Arminionism, because the 
Anglican Church recognized for its head the temporal 
chief of the State. In Holland He vehemently denounced the 
Arminians, indecently persecuting their preachers and Rtates- 
men, who were contending for exactly the same principle — the 
supremacy of State over Church. He sentenced Bartholomew 
L^^te to be burned alive in Smithfield as a blasphemous 
heretic, and did his beet to compel the States of Holland to 
take the life of Professor Vorstios of Leyden. He jierse- 
cuted the Presbyterians in England as furiously as he de- 
fended them in Holland. He drove Bradford and Cnm'r into 
the New England wilderness, and applauded Gomnrus and 
WalftcuB and the other famous leaders of the Presbyterian 
party in the Netherlands with all his soul and strength. 

He united with thf French king in negotiations for 
Netherlaod independence, while denouncing the Provinces 
as guilty of criminal rebellion against their lawful sovi-a'ign. 

" He pretends," said Jeannin, " to assist in bringing about 
the peace, and nevertheless does his best openly to prevent it." 

■ Bapln. ' Hin. d'AaglfteiTe ' (U Hafe, ITSS), L vti. 14. 
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Richardot declared that the firmness of the King of Spain 
proceeded entirely from reliance on the promise of James 
that there should be no acknowledgment in the treaty of the 
liberty of the States. Henry wrote to Jeannin that he knew 

very well "what that was capable of, but that he 

should not be kept awake by anything he could do." ^ 

As a king he spent his reign — so much of it as could 
be spared from gourmandizing, drunkenness, dalliance with 
handsome minions of his own sex, and theological pursuits 
— in rescuing the Crown frx)m dependeDce on Parliament ; in 
straining to the utmost the royal prerogative ; in substi- 
tuting proclamations for statutes ; in doing everything in 
his power, in short, to smooth the path for his Kuccessor to 
the scaffold. As father of a family he consecrated many 
years of his life to the wondrous delusion of the Spanish 
marriages. 

The Gunpowder Plot seemed to have inspired him with an 
insime desire for that alliance, and few things in histor}' are 
more amazing than the persistency with which he pursued 
the scheme, until the pursuit became not only ridiculous, but 
imiN)ssible. 

With such a man, frivolous, pedantic, conci^ited, and licen- 
tious, the earnest statesmen of Holland were forced into 
closi^ alliance. It is pathetic to see men like Bameveld and 
Hugo Grotius oblige<l, on great occasions of state, to use 
the language of resi^ect and affection to one by whom they 
were hated, and whom they thoroughly despised. 

But turning away fn)m France, it was in vain for them to 
look for kings or men either among friends or foes. In GtT- 
many n*ligious dissiMisions were gradually ripening into 
open war, and it would K* difficult to imagine a more hope- 
lessly incompetent nil<T than the man who was nominally 
chief of the Holy Roman BealnL Yet the distracted Ru- 

* Rapio. tU. Oe. 00. 
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dolpb was quite as much an emperor as the chaos over 
which he was supposed to preside was an empire. Perhaps 
the very worst polity ever devised by human perversenesa 
waa the a^tem onder which the great German race was then 
writhing and groaning. A mad world with a lunatic to 
govern it ; a democracy of many princes, little and hig, 
fighting amoDgat each other, and falling into daily changing 
comhinatioDS as some masterly or mischieroas hand whirled 
the kaleidoscope ; drinking Rhenish by ht^heads, and beer 
by the ton ; robbing chnrcbes, dictating creeds to their 
subjects, and breaking all the commandments themselves ; a 
people at the bottom dimly striving towards religious freedom 
and political life out of abject social, ecclesiastical, and politi- 
cal nerfdom, and perhaps evcii then dumbly feeling within its 
veins, with that prophetic instinct which never abandons 
great races, a for distant and magnificent Future of national 
unity nod Imperial splendour, the very reverse of the con- 
fusion which was then the hideous Present ; an Imperial 
family at top with many heads and slender bmins ; a band 
of brothers and cousins wrangling, intriguing, trij>ping 
up each others' Heels, and unlucky Rudolph, in his Hrad- 
schin, looking out of window over the peerless Pmgue, 
spread out in its beauteous landscape of hill and dale, 
darkling forest, dizzy cli£&, and rushing river, nt his f<.>et, 
feebly cursing the unhappy city for its ingratitude to an 
invisible and impotent sovereign ; his excellent brother 
Matthias meanwhile marauding through the realms nnd 
taking one crown after another from bis poor bald hmd. 

It would be difficult to depict anything more precisely 
what an emperor in those portentous times should Dot be. 
He collected works of art of many kinds — pictures, statues, 
gems. He passed his days in his galleries contemplating 
in solitaiy grandeur these treasures, or in his stables, ad- 
miring a numerous stud of horses which he never drove at 
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rode. Ambassadors and ministers of state disguised them- 
selves as grooms and stable-boys to obtain accidental glimpses 
of a sovereign who rarely granted audiences. His nights 
were passed in star-gazing with Tycho de Brahe, or with that 
illustrious Suabian whose name is one of the great lights 
and treasures of the world. But it was not to study the 
laws of planetary motion nor to fathom mysteries of divine 
harmony that the monarch stood with Kepler in the obser\'a- 
tory. The influence of countless worlds ui>on the destiny of 
one who, by capricious accident, if accident ever exists in 
history, had been entrusted with the destiny of so large a 
portion of one little world ; the horoscope, not of the Uni- 
verse, but of himself ; such were the limited puri)08e8 with 
which the Kaiser looked upon the constellations. 

For the Catholic Rudolph had received the Protestant 
Kepler, driven from Tubingen because Lutheran doctors, 
knowing from Holy Writ that the sun had stood still in 
Ajalon, had denounced his theory of planetary motion. His 
mother had just escaped being burned as a witch, and the 
world owes a debt of gratitude to the Emperor for protecting 
the astrologer, when enlightened theologians might, per- 
haps, have hango<l the astronomer.* 

A nnl-faced, heav}'-j<>wl(Kl, Ixild-headed, somewhat goggle- 
ovi'd old gentleman, Rudolph did his b(*8t to lead the life of 
a hermit, and escape the cares of royalty. Timid by tem- 
pt^rament, yet liable to fits of uncontrollable anger, he broke 
his fumiturr to pieces when irritat^Kl, and threw dishes that 
displeased him in hia butler's face, but left afihirs of state 
mainly to his valet, who eamtnl many a jHJnny by selling 
the Imperial aignature. 

He had just si^ed the famous " Majestatsbrief,*' by 

itKW. which he pnint»'d vast privil(»gi-s to thr Protostants 
of Bohemia, and had bitten tW p<*n to pieces in a jMiroxysm 

■ \Vi»ir|yruig Menwl. ' Jii'iichlchte d#T IKutachen.' B. ili. 188. 
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of anger, after dimly comprehending the extent of the con- 
ceseions which he had made. 

There were hondreda of sovereign states over all of 
which floated the shadowy and impalpable authority of an 
Imperial crown scarcely fixed on the head of any one of the 
rival hrethren and coosins ; there was a confederation of 
ProtMtants, with the keen-sighted and ambitious Christian 
<if Anhalt acting as its chief, and dreaming of the Bolieroian 
crown ; there was the just-bom Catholic League, with the 
calm, far-seeing, and ^otistical rather than self-seeking 
Maximilian at its head ; each combination extending over 
the whole country, stamped with imbecility of action from its 
birth, and perverted and hampered hy inevitable jealousies. 
In addition to all these furrows ploughed by the very genius 
of dixcord throughout the unhappy land was the wild and 
secret intrigue with which Leopold, Archduke and Bishop, 
dreaming also of the crown of Wenzel, was about to tear its 
surface as deeply as he dared.' 

Thus constituted were the leading powers of Europe in the 
earlier part of 1609 — the year in which a i>eaceful period 
seemed to have begun. To those who saw the entangled 
' interests of individualn, and the conflict of tlieolt^ical 
df^mas and religious and political intrigue which furnished 
no much material out of which wide-reaching schemes of 
personal ambition could be spun, it must have been obvious 
that the interval of truce was necessarily but a brief inter- 
lude between two tragedies. 

It seemed the very mockery of Fate that, almost at the 
very instant when after two years' painful negotiation a truce 
had been mode, the signal for universal discord should be 
sounded. One day in the early summer of 1609, Hi-nry 
IV. came to the Royal Arsenal, the residence of Sully, 
accomjwnied by Zamet and another of his intimate com- 
■ Ahum UlDdel.*. ' Rndolf II. imd Mliie Zdi.' Bud IL 83-60, m- 
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panions. He aaked for the Duke and was told that he was 
busy in his study. '^ Of course/' said the King, turning to 
his followers, '^ I dare say you expected to be told that he was 
out shooting, or with the ladies, or at the barber's. But who 
works like SuUy.^ Tell him," he said, "to come to the 
balcony in his garden, where he and I are not accustomed 
to be silent" 

As soon as Bully appeared, the King observed : " Well ; 
here the Duke of Cleve is dead, and has left everybody his 
heir." ' 

It was true enough, and the inheritance was of vital im- 
portance to the world. 

It was an apple of discord thrown directly between the 
two rival camps into which Christendom was divided. The 
Duchies of Cleve, Berg, and Jiilich, and the Counties and 
Lordships of Mark, Ravensberg, and Ravenstein, formed 
a triangle, political and geographical, closely wedged be- 
tween Catholicism and Protestantism, and between France, 
the United Provinces, Belgium, and Germany. Should 
it fall into Catholic hands, the Netherlands were lost, 
tmmpled upon in every comer, hedged in on all sides, with 
the House of Austria governing the Rhine, the Meuse, and 
thr Sc*heldt. It was vittil to them to exclude the Empire 
fn^m the great historic river which seemed destined 
to form the peq>etual frontier of jealous powers and rival 
cn'eds. 

Should it fall into heretic hands, the States were vastly 
stn*ngthen(Hl, the Archduke Albert isolated and cut off 
from the protection of Spain and of the Empire. France, 
although Catholic, woh the ally of Holland and the s^^cret 
but well known enemv of the House of Austria. It was 
in<*vitable that the kin^ of that countn% the only living 
statesman that wore a crown, should be appealed to by all 

* ' Memoim de Bull j/ ril. 306 807. 
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partica and should find himself in the proud bat dangeroafl 
positioD of arlnter of Europe. 

In this emergency he relied upon himself and on two 
men besides, Maximilian de Bethune and John of Barnereld. 

The conference between the King and Sully and between 
both nod Fmncia Aersscna, ambaasador of the States, were of 
almost daily occurrence. The minute details given in the 
adroit diplomatist's correspondence indicate at every st^ige 
the extreme deference paid by Henry to the opinion of 
Holland's Advocate and the confidence reposed by him in 
the resources and the courage of the Republic. 

All the world was claiming the heritage of the duchios. 
It was only strange that an event which could not be 
long deferred and the consequences of which were b'xiu 
to be BO grave, tlic death of the Duke of Cleve, should 
at last burst like a bomb-shi'Il on tlic council tables of 
the sovereigns and Btatesmeri of Eiintpe. Tliut mis- 
chievous miidman John William died ciiildli'ss in the s]iring 
of 1609. His sister SibylLi, iiii ancient and mnli^itant 
spinster, had governed him and bin posstr-ttinuH except in 
his lucid intvr\'ale. Tiie nmas of the iwpulatidi: over 
which he ruled bi.'iug Pnitt'stant, while the n'igning family 
and the chief nobles were of the anuient faith, it was 
natural that the Catholic party under the lead of Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria should deem it all-important that there 
should be direct issue to that family. Otherwise the in- 
heritance on his death would probably [lass to Protestant 
princes.' 

The first wife provided for him was a beautiful princess, 
Jacobca of Badon. Thi- Pope blessed the nuptials, and RCiit 
the bride a goldi-o rose, but the union was sterile and un- 
happy. The Duke, who was in the habit of careering through 
his palaoe in fiill armour, slaHhiiig at and wounding anyone 
■ W. MeoMl, UL MB. m 
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that came in his way, was at last locked up. The hapless 
Jacobea, accused by Sibylla of witchcraft and other crimes 
possible and impossible, was thrown into prison. Two years 
long the devilish malignity of the sister-in-law was exercised 
u])on her victim, who, as it is related, was not allowed natural 
sleep during all that period, being at every hour awakened by 
command of Sibylla. At last the Duchess was strangled in 
prison. * A new wife was at once provided for the lunatic^ 
An tonia of Lorraine. The two remained childless, and Sibylla 
at the age of forty-nine took to herself a husband, the 
Margrave of Burgau, of the House of Austria, the humble 
birth of whose mother, however, did not allow him the rank 
of Archduke. Her eflforts thus to provide Catholic heirs to 
the rich domains of Cleve proved as fruitless as her previous 
attempts.' 

And now Duke John William had died, and the repre- 
sentatives of his three dead sisters, and the living Sibylla 
wrre left to fight for the duchies. 

It would be both cruel and 8ui)erfluous to inflict on the 
reader a historical statement of the manner in which these 
six small provinces were to be unitiHi into a single state. 
It would be an equally sterile task to retrace the legal 
arguments by which the various parties prepan»d themw^lves 
to vindicate their claims, each pretender more triumphantly 
than thi' other The* naked facts alone retain vital interest, 
and «»f these facts thi» prominent one was the assertion of 
the EnipTor that the duchies, constituting a fief masculine, 
jould desci*n<l to ni)n«» of the pn»t4'nder8, but were at his 
dis|N»8JiI as sov«*rt'ign of Gi'rmany. 

On the other hand nearly all the important princes of 
that country sent their agents into the duchies to look 
after the interests real or imaginary which they claimed. 

* W. Mensel, iii. 20:). 904. ' Ibid. 
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There were but four candidates who in reality could be con- 
sidered seriouB ones, 

Mary Eleanor, eldest sister of the Dnke, had been married 
in the lifetime of their father to Albert Frederic of Branden- 
bui^, Duke of Prussia. To the children of this marriage 
was reserved the succession of the whole property in case of 
the masculine line becoming extinct. Two years afterwards 
the second sister, Aone, was married to Duke Philip Lewis, 
Count- Palatine of Neuburg ; the children of which marriage 
stood next in enccession to those of the eldest sister, should 
that become extinguished. Four years later the third sister, 
Magdalen, espoused the Duke John, Count- Palatine of Deux- 
Ponts ; who, like Neuburg, made resignation of rights of 
succession in favour of the descendants of the Brandenburg 
marriage.' The marriage of the youngest sister, Siltylla, 
with the Margrave of Burgau has been alreiidy mentioned. 
It does not appear that her brother, whose lunatic condition 
hardly permitted him to assure her the dowry which had 
been the price of renunciation in the case of her three elder 
nslers, hod obtained that renunciation from her. 

The claims of the childless Sibylla as well us thoso of the 
Deux-PontB branch were not destined to lx» taken into serious 
consideration. 

The real competitors were the Emperor on the one side 
and the Elector of Brandenburg and the Count- Palatine of 
Neuburg on the other. 

It is not necessary to my purpose to say a single word 
as to the li^l and historical rights of the controversy. 
Volumes upon volumes of forgotten lore might bo con- 
sulted, and they would afford exactly as ranch refreshing 
nutriment as would the heaps of erudition hardly ten 
years old, and yet as antiquattxl as the title-deeds of the 
Pharaohs, concerning the claims to thi- Duchies of Schle8wig< 
> HemolM de Sully,' rii. 313. ifq. 
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Holatein. The fortunate house of Brandenburg may have 
been right or wrong in both disputes. It is certain that 
it did not lack a more potent hctor in settling the political 
problems of the world in the one case any more than in the 
other. 

But on the occasion with which we are occupied it was 
not on the might of his own right hand that the Elector of 
Bmndenburg relied. Moreover, he was dilatory in appealing 
to the two great powers on whose friendship he must depend 
for the establishment of his claims : the United Republic 
and the King of France. James of England was on the 
whole inclined to believe in the rights of Brandenburg. 
His ambassador, however, with more prophetic vision than 
perhaps the King ever dreamt of, expressed a fear lest 
Brandenburg should grow too great and one day come to 
the Imperial crown.* 

Tlie StaU»8 oj)enly favoured the Elector. Henry was at 
first disposed towards Neuburg, but at his request Bameveld 
furnished a paper on the subject, by which the King seems 
to have been entirely converted to the pretensions of 
Brandenburg.' 

But the sohition of the question had but little to do with the 
legal claim of any man. It was instinctively felt throughout 
Christendom that the great duel between the ancient church 
and the spirit of the Reformation was now to be renewini 
upon that narrow, debiiteable spot. 

The Eii)p(.*n>r at once proclaimed his right to arbitrate 
on thr succession and to hold the territorv until decision 
shouhl be niad«* ; that is towiy, till the Gn^ek Kalends. His 
familiar and most tricksy spirit, Bishop- Archduke Leopold^ 
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played at once on his fears and his reflentments against 
the ever encroaching, ever menacing, Frotestantiam of Ger- 
many, with which he had jnst sealed a compact bo bitterly 
detested. 

That bold aad bootling prelate, brother of the Queen of 
Spain and of Ferdinand of Styria, took post from Prague 
in the middle of July. Accompanied by a certain j^ 
canon of the Chnrch and disguised as his serrant, ' 
he arrived after a rapid joomey before the gates of Jnlich, 
chief city and fortress of the duchies. The governor of 
the place, Nestelracd, inclined Uke most of the functioDariei 
throughout the duchies to the Catholic cause, was delighted 
to recognize under the livery of the lackey the cousin and 
repreaentative of the Emperor. Leopold, who had brought 
but five men with him, bad conquered his capital at a 
blow. For while thus comfortably established as temporary 
governor of the duchies he designed through the fears or folly 
of Rudolph to become their sovereign lord. Strengthened by 
soch an acquisition and reckoning on continued assistance in 
men and money from Spain and the Catholic League, be meant 
to sweep back to the rescue of the perishing Rudolph, amite 
the Protestants of Bohemia, and achieve his appointment to 
the crown of that kingdom.' 

The Spanish ambassador at Prague had furnished him 
with a handsome sum of money for the expenses of his 
journey and preliminary enterprise. It should go hard but 
funds should be forthcoming to support him throughout this 
audacions scheme. The champion of the Church, the 8ovt>- 
reign prince of important provinces, the possessioD of which 
ensured conclusive triumph to the House of Austria and to 
Rnmo — who should oppose him in bin patli to Empire ? 
Certainly not the moody Budnlph. the slippery and un- 
stable Matthias, the fanatic and Jesuit-ridden Ferdinand. 
■ A. Qindely, ' Baddf IL' U. SS. (gv- 
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'^ Leopold in Jolich/' said Henry's agent in Gtermany, ^^is 
a ferret in a rabbit warren." ^ 

But early in the spring and before the arrival of Leopold, 
the two pretenders, John Sigismund, Elector of Branden- 

n burg, and Philip Lewis, Palatine of Neuburg, had 

^^* made an arrangement. By the earnest advice of 
Bameveld in the name of the States-General and as the 
result of a general council of many Protestant princes of Ger- 
many, it had l)een settled that those two should together 
provisionally hold and administer the duchies untU the 
principal affair could be amicably settled.^ 

The possessory princess were accordingly established in 
Diisseldorf with the consent of the provincial estates, in 
which place those bodies were wont to assemble. 

Here then was Spain in the person of Leopold quietly 
perched in the chief citadel of the country, while Pro- 
testantism in the shape of the possessory princes stood 
menacingly in the capital. 

Hardly was the ink dry on the treaty which had suspended 
for twelve years the great religious war of forty years, not 
yet had the mtiiications been exchanged, but the trumpet 
was again sounding, and the hostile forces were once more 
face to face. 

Li*o]H)ld, knowing where his great danger lay, sent a 
friendly message to the St^ites-Genenil, expressing the hope 
that they would submit to his arrangements until the 
Imp4*rial decision should be made.^ 

Thi^ Stiites, through the iK»n and brain of Bameveld, 
n»plit'd that they had already recognized the rights of tho 
possessory j)rinei»s, and w^n* surpriwil that the Bishop-Arch- 
duke hIiouM oppose them. Tlicy «'xpn»s8(Hl tho hoi)e that, 
when better infonne<l, he would w^* the validity of the 

» • Mrmoirwi de SuHv,' ril. 831. 
* Van Kees and Brill, iii. d. it. HtaklL. 406. $qq. • Ibid. 
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Treaty of Dortmund. " My LordB the States-General," said 
the Advocate, " will protect the princes against violence and 
actual disturbances, and are assured that the neighbouring 
kings and princes will do the same. They tmst that his 
Imperial Highness will not allow matters to proceed to 
extremities." ' 

This was language not to be mistaken. It was plain that 
the Republic did not intend the Emperor to decide a 
question of life and death to herself, nor to permit Spain, 
exhausted by warfare, to achieve this annihilating triumph 
by A petty intrigue. 

While in reality the clue to what seemed to the outside 
world a labyrinthine maze of tangled interests and passions 
was firmly held in the hand of Bamevetd, it wa» not to him 
nor to My Lords the States-General that the various [>arties 
to the impending conflict applied in the first resort. 

Mankind were not yet sufficiently used to this young 
republic, intruding herself among the family of kingn, to 
defer at once to an authority which ihoy could not but feel. 

Moreover, Henry of France was universally looked to both 
by friends and foes as the probable arbiter or chief champion 
in the great debate. He hod originally been inclined to favour 
Keitberg, chiefly, so Aerssens thought, on account of his 
political weakness. The States-General on the other hand 
were firmly disposed for Bnmdenburg from the finit, not only 
an ii Htrenuous supporter of the Reformation and an ancient 
ally of their own always interested in their safety, but 
Itecnuse the establishment of the Elector on the Rhine 
would roll back the Empire beyond tliat rivi-r. As .\er8wns 
expressed Jt, they wimld huve the Empire for a frontier, and 
have no longer reason to fear the Rhine.- 

The King, after the repn-sentutions of the States, saw good 

' Sm Buuerelil'i Meiii<ur to ru I ISM. Same to miac. 97 April and 
4rr Mylf. imgue Archirei MS ) i8 Mai-. {Etgue Anhlra MB.) 
' Aerwcua to BuuevalJ, 88 April ] 
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ground to change his opinion and^ heooming convinced that 
the Palatine had long been coquetting with the Austrian 
party, soon made no secret of his preference for Branden- 
burg. Subsequently Neuburg and Brandenburg fell into 
a violent quarrel notwithstanding an arrangement that the 
Palatine should marry the daughter of the Elector. In the 
heat of discussion Brandenburg on one occasion is said to have 
given his intended son-iD-law a box on the ear/ an argument 
€Ld hominem which seems to have had the eflfect of sending 
the Palatine into the bosom of the ancient church and 
causing him to rely thenceforth upon the assistance of the 
League. Meantime, however, the Condffntnium settled by 
the Treaty of Dortmund continued in force; the third 
brother of Brandenburg and the eldest son of Neubuig 
sharing possession and authority at Dusseldorf until a final 
decision could be made. 

A flock of diplomatists, professional or volunteers, openly 
accredited or secret, were now flying busily about through the 
troubled atmosphere, indicating the coming storm in which 
they revelled. The keen-sighted, subtle, but dangerously in- 
triguing ambassador of the Republic, Francis Aerssens, had 
his hundred eyes at all the keyholes in Paris, that centre of 
ceaseless combination and conspiracy, and was besides in 
almost daily confidential intercourse with the King. Host 
patiently and minutely he kept the Advocate informed, 
almost from hour to hour, of every web that was spun, every 
conversation public or whispered in which important aflbirs 
were treated anywhere and by anybody. He was all-sufficient 
as a spy an<l intelligencer, although n<»t entirely trustworthy 
as a counsellor. Still no man on the whole could scan the 
present or fon^cast the future more accurately than he was 
able to do from his advantageous position and his long 
eiperience of afikirs. 

> W. Meaiel, Ui. 20S. 
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There ma mncb general jealoosj between the States and 
the despotic king, who loved to be called the father of the 
Bepoblic and to treat the Hollandera as his deeply obliged 
and very ongratefol aad miserly little' children.' The India 
trade was a sore subject, Henry having throngbout the 
negotiatioiis Bonght to force or wheedle the States into re- 
nOQnciiig that oommerce at the command of Spain, because 
be wished to help himself to it afterwards, and being now in 
the halnt of secretly receiving Isaac Le Maire and othw 
Datch leaders in that lucrative monopoly, who lay disguised 
in Paris and in the house of Zamet~but not concealed &om 
Aeraaens, who pledged himself to break the neck of their 
enterprise — and vere planning with the King a French East 
India Company in opposition to that of the Nethetiands.* 

On the whole, however, despite these commercial intrigoes 
which Bamevdd dirongh the aid of Aersaens was enaUad 
to baffle, tliere was much cordiality and honest fhondship 
between the two countries. Heniy, far from cooeealing 
his political affection for the Republic, was deeirons of re- 
ceiving a special embassy of congratulation and gratitude 
from the States on conclusion of the truce ; not being satis- 
fied with the warm expressions of respect and attachment 
conveyed through the ordinaiy diplomatic channel. 

" He wishes," wrote Aeissens to the Advocate, " a public de- 
monstratiffl) in order to show on a theatre to all Christen- 
dom the regard and deference of Hy Lords the States for bis 
M^eety." The Ambassador suggested that Comelis van 
der Hyle, son-in-law of Bomeveld, soon to be named first 
envoy for Holland to the Venetian republic, might be 
■elected as chief of such special embassy.* 

' Beport of tb« Spedml AmbMM- 1 A o iwww with Bftmcmld, towb IMB 
den to PTUM : BD important US. in uid 1010, pa^tim. 
tlMAreb)TwoftbeHwn«.tobedt«l ■ AenMM to BHSarold, 88 April 
tn^j hmafter. IMO. Svno to mum, il Haj. IMl 
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** Without the instructions you gave me" wrote Aerssens, 
^^Neuburg might have gained his cause in this court. 
Brandenburg is doing himself much injury by not soliciting 
the King." 

'' Much deference will be paid to your judgment/' added 
the envoy, '^ if you see fit to send it to his Majesty/' 

Meantime, although the agent of Neuburg was busily din- 
ning in Henry's ears the claims of the Palatine, and even 
urging old promises which, as he pretended, had been made, 
thanks to Bameveld, he took little by his importunity, not- 
withstanding that in the opinion both of Bameveld and 
Villeroy his claim stricti Juris was the best. But it was 
policy and religious interests, not the strict letter of the law, 
that were likely to prevail Henry, while loudly asserting 
that he would oppose any usurpation on the part of the 
Emperor or any odc else against the Condominium, privately 
renewed to the States assurances of his intention to support 
ultimately the claims of Bmndenburg, and notified them to 
hold the two r^ments of French infantry, which by con- 
vention they still kept at his expense in their service, to be 
ready at a moment's warning for the great enterprise which 
he was already planning. '' You would do well perhaps,'' 
wrot4» Aorssens to Bameveld, " to set forth the various inte- 
rests in regard to this succession, and of the di£ferent rela- 
tions of the claimants towards our commonwealth ; but in 
such sort nevertheless and so dexterously that the King 
may be able to understand your desires, and on the other 
hand may see the respect you bear him in appearing to 
defer to his choice." ' 

Neuburg, having always neglected the States and made 
advances to Archduke AlU^rt, and being openly preferred over 
Brandenburg by the AuHtrians, who had however no intention 
of eventually tolerating either, could make but small headway 

* MS. letter of AerMent before died* 18 May 1600. 
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at court, Dotwithstandiag Henry's mdignatioD that BraudeD- 
huTg had Dot yet made the alightest demand upon him for 
aseistance.' 

The Elector had keenly aoUcited the aid of the States, who 
were bound to him by ancient contract on this subject, but 
bad manifested wonderful indifference or suspicion in r^;ard 
to France. "These nonchalant Germans," said Henry on 
more than one occasion, " do nothing but sleep or drink." * 

It was supposed that the memory of Metz mi^t haunt 
the imagination of the Elector. That priceless citadel, 
fraudulently extorted by Henry II. as a forfeit for assistanoe 
to the Elector of Saxony three quarters of a century before, 
gave solemn warning to Brandenburg of what might be 
exacted by a greater Henry, should sncccss be due to bis 
protection. It was also thought that he had too many 
dangers about him at home, the Poles especially, much 
stirred up by emissaries from Rome, making many troable- 
some demonstrations against the Duchy of Prussia.' 

It was nearly midsummer before a certain Baron Donals 
arrived as emissary of the Elector. He brought with 
him many documents in support of the Branden- jqms^ 
burg claims, and was charged with oxcuscs for the ""'- 
dilatorinesB of his master.' Much stress was laid of cooiae 
on the renunciation made by Neubarg at the time of his 
marriage, and Henry was urged to grant his protection to 
the Elector in his good rights. But thus far there were 
few signs of any vigorous resolution for active measures in 
an affair which could scarcely &i1 to lead to war. 

"I believe," said Henry to the States' ambassador, " that the 

' AeiMeu to Dnplecd»-Uonimj, ]0 i dppkrieroDt la p«iiip : Uiiitiefbia J« iw 
May 1609. (MS.) , •naUHnii |>u I'kCctolMemriiideMiix 

* ". . . jp anU puconr anei verd, d'AuIrirhi-." 4r.— .\pr««Mia to Banm- 
m'BdltB.H>*.pourmeDer(UieanDi^ veM, AlJuly 1000. (M^) 
enCI^ni. J'rDiunlbonmarchi-.niala ■ Same to Mune, 24 Jum lOOBi 
lea AUemaoiU ne hntauedonnlroa ' (US.j 
boltv. IIb vd nunirDtle profit el mv * Ibid. 
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right of Brandenbnrg is indubitable, and it is better for you 
and for me that he should be the man rather than Neubuig, 
who has always sought assistance irom the House of Austria. 
But he is too lazy in demanding possession* It is the fault 
of the doctors by whom he is guided. This delay works in 
fietyour of the Emperor^ whose course however is less governed 
by any determination of his own than by the irresolution of 
the princes." * 

Then changing the conversation, Henry asked the Am- 
bassador whether the daughter of de Maldere, a leading 
statesman of Zealand, was married or of age to be married, 
and if she was rich ; adding that they must make a matdi 
between her and Barneveld's second son, then a young 
gentleman in the King's service, and very much liked by 



Two months later a regularly accredited envoy, Belin by 
name, arrived fifom the Elector. His instructions were 
general He was to thank the King for his declarations in 
favour of the possessory princes, and against all usurpation 
on the part of the Spanish party. Should the religious cord 
be touched, he was to give assurances that no change would 
be made in this regard. He was chai^ged with loads of fine 
presents in yellow amber, such as ewers, basins, tables, cups, 
chessboards, for the King and Queen, the Dauphin, the 
Chancellor, Villeroy, Sully, Bouillon, and other eminent 
personages.' Beyond the distribution of these works of art 
and the exchange of a few diplomatic commonplaces, no- 
thing serious in the way of warlike business was transacttKi, 
and Henry was a few weeks later much amused by receiving 
a letter from the possessory princes coolly thrown into the 
post-office, and addressed like an ordinary letter to a private 
person, in which he was requested to advance them a loan 

to BftrneTeld. 24 Jane 1009. (MS.) • Ibid. 

• Same to Mune. 27 Aug. 1000. (M&) 
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of 400,000 CTOWDB.' There waa a great laogh at court at a 
demand made like a bill of exchaoge at eight upon hia 
MaJMtf as if he had been a banker, especially us there 
happened to be no funds of the drawers in his liands.' It 
was thought that a proper r^ard for the King's quality and 
the amount of the sum demanded required that the letter 
should be tnooght at least by an express messcngt-r, and 
Henry was both diverted and indignant at these proceedings, 
at the months' long delay before the piinoea had thought 
proper to make application for his protection, and then lor 
this oool demand for alms on a large scale as a proper be- 
ginning of their enterprise. 

Such was the languid and extremely nonchalant manner 
in which the early preparations for a conflict which seemed 
likely to set Europe in a blase, and of which possibly few 
living men might witness the termination, were set oa foot 
by those most interested in the immediate question. 

Chessboards in yellow amber and a post-office order for 
400,000 crowns could not go &r in settling the qaeation of 
the duchies in which the great problem dividing Christen- 
dom as by an abyss was involved. 

Meantime, while such were the diplomatic beginnings of 
the possessory princes, the League was leaving no atone 
unturned to awaken Henry to a sense of his true duty to the 
Church of which he was Eldest Son. 

Don Pedro de Toledo's mission in r^;ard to the Spaniab 
marriages had failed because Henry had spumed the con- 
dition which waa unequivocally attached to them on the 
part of Spain, the king's renunciation of hia alliance with 
the Dutch Beptiblio, which then seemed an equivalent to its 
rain. But the treaty of truce and half-independence had 
been signed at last by the States and their ancient master, 
and the English and French negotiators had taken their 
o Buitereld, 18 Sept 1«N. (Ma) * IHd. 
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departure, each receiving as a present for concluding the 
convention 20,000 livres from the Archdukes, and 30,000 
fix)m the States-GeneraL^ Henry, returning one summer's 
morning from the chase and holding the Count of Soissons 
by one hand and Ambassador Aerssens by the other, told 
them he had just received letters from Spain by which he 
learned that people were marvellously rejoiced at the con- 
clusion of the truce. Many had regretted that its con- 
ditions were so disadvantageous and so little honourable to 
the grandeur and dignity of Spain, but to these it was 
replied that there were strong reasons why Spain should 
consent to peace on these terms rather than not have it at alL 
During the twelve years to come the King could repair his 
disasters and accumulate mountains of money in order to 
finish the war by the subjugation of the Provinces by force 
of gold.' 

Soissons here interrupted the King by saying that the 
States on their part would finish it by force of iron. 

Aerssens, like an accomplished courtier, replied they would 
finish it by means of his Majesty's friendship. 

The King continued by observing that the clear-sighted 
in Spain laughed at these rodomontades, knowing well that 
it was pure exhaustion that had compelled the King to 
such extremities. "I leave you to judge," said Henry, 
" whether he is likely to have any courage at forty-five years 
of age, having none now at thirty-two. Princes show what 
they have in them of generosity and valour at the age of 
twenty-five or never." He said that orders had been sent 
from Spain to disband all troops in the obedient Nether- 
lands except Spaniards and Italians, telling the Archdukes 
that thry must raise the money out of the country to content 
them. They must jmy for a war made for their benefit, said 
Philip. As for him he would not furnish one manivHli.'* 

> AenaeDB to DupleMis-Mornav. 7 Jnlj 1600. (Archives MS.) 
* AcMens to Barnereld. 28 Mav 1600. (MS.) ' Ibid. 
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Aerssens asked if the Archdukes would disband their 
troops so long as the affair of Cleve remained unsettled 
•** You are very lucky," replied the King, " that Europe is 
governed by such princes as you wot of. The King of 
•Spain thinks of nothing but tranquillity. The Archdukes 
ivill never move except on compulsion. The Emperor, whom 
<;very one is so much afraid of in this matter, is in such 
plight that one of these days, and before long, he will be 
stripped of all his possessions. I have news that the Bohe- 
mians are ready to expel him." * 

It was true enough that Rudolph hardly seemed a for- 
midable personage. The Utraquists and Bohemian Brothers, 
making up nearly the whole population of the country, 
were just extorting religious liberty from their unlucky 
master in his very palace and at the {)oint of the knife. 
The envoy of Matthias was in Paris demanding recognition 
of his master as King of Hungary, and Henry did not suspect 
the wonderful schemes of Leopold, the ferret in the rabbit 
warren of the duchies, to come to the succour of his cousin 
md to get himself appointed his successor and guardian. 

Nevertheless, the Emiicror's name had been used to protest 
solemnly against the entrance into Diisseldorf of the 
Margrave Ernest of Brandenburg and Palatine Wolfgang 
William of Neuburg, representatives respectively of their 
brother and father. 

The induction was nevertheless solemnly made by the 
Clector-Palatine and the Landgrave of Hesse, and joint 
possession solemnly taken by Brandenburg and Neuburg in 
the teeth of the protest, and expressly in order to cut short 
the dilatory schemes and the artifices of the Imperial 
court. 

Henry at once sent a corps of observation consisting of 
1500 cavalry to the Luxemburg frontier by way of Toul, 
Mezieres, Verdun, and Metz, to guard against movements by 

* Aermens to Bftraeveld. 28 May 1609. (MS.) 
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the diBbanded troops of the Archdukes, and against any 
active demonstration against the possessory princes on the 
part of the Emperor.^ 

The CofidomifUum was formally established, and Henry 
stood before the world as its protector threatening any 
power that should attempt usurpation. He sent his agent 
y idomacq to the Landgrave of Hesse with instructions to do 
his utmost to confirm the princes of the Union in organized 
resistance to the schemes of Spain, and to prevent any inter* 
ference with the Condominium, 

He wrote letters to the Archdukes and to the Elector of 
Cologne, sternly notifying them that he would permit na 
assault upon the princes, and meant to protect them in their 
rights. He sent one of his most experienced diplomatists^ 
de Boississe, formerly ambassador in England, to reside for 
a year or more in the duchies as special representative of 
France, and directed him on his way thither to consult 
especially with Bameveld and the States-(}eneral as to 
the proper means of carrying out their joint policy 
either by diplomacy or, if need should be, by their united 
arms.' 

Troops began at once to move towards the frontier to 
counteract the plans of the Emperor's council and the 
secret levies made by Duchess Sibylla's husband, the Mar- 
grave of Burgau. The King himself was perpetually at 
Monceaux watching the movements of his cavalry towards 
the Luxemburg frontier, and determined to protect the 
princes in their possession until some definite decision as to 
the sovereignty of the duchies should be made. 

Meantime great pressure was put upon him by the op- 
posite party. The Pope did his best through the Nuncius at 
Paris directly, and through agents at Prague, Brussels, and 

' AenMiif to Barnereld. 30 Jnno 1009. (MS.) 
• fikme to nme. July 1009. (Ma) 
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Madrid indireetfy, to awaka tlie King to a aenae of llie 
eiKHini^ of hia ooodoei. 

Being a Catholic prince, it vaa mged, he had no right to 
assiat heieticB. It vaa an action entirelj oontrarj to hia 
duty as a Christian and of hia reputation as Eldest Son of 
the ChoidL ETcn if the ri^t were on the side of the 
princes, his Miyesty would do hetter to strip them of it and 
to clothe himself with it than to soSer the Catholic fiiith 
and religion to recriTe sodi notable detriment in an a£Erir 
likely to haye soch impcxiant consequences.^ 

Such was scnne of the advice given by the PontiC The 
suggesti<His were subtle, for they were directed to Henry's 
self-interest both as champion of the ancient churdi and 
as a possible sovereign of the very territories in dispute. 
They were also likely, and were artfully so intended, to 
excite suspicion of Henry's designs in the breasts of the 
Protestants generally and of the possessory princes especi- 
ally. Allusions indeed to the rectificatioD of the French 
border in Henry IL's time at the expense of Lorraine were 
-very frequent They probably accounted for much of the 
apparent supineness and want of respect for the King of 
which he complained every day and with so much bitterness. 

The Pope's insinuations, however, failed to alarm him, for 
he had made up his mind as to the great business of what 
might remain to him of life ; to humble the House of 
Austria and in doing so to uphold the Dutch Republic on 
which he relied for his most efficient support. The situation 
was a false one viewed from the traditional maxims which 
governed Europe. How could the Eldest Son of the Church 
and the chief of an unlimited monarchy make common 
cause with heretics and republicans against Spain and 
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Rome ? That the poeition was as dangerous as it wa» 
illogical, there could be but little doubt. But there was a 
similarity of opinion between the King and the political 
chief of the Republic on the great principle which was 
to illume the distant future but which had hardly then 
dawned upon the present ; the principle of religious equality. 
As he protected Protestants in France so he meant to protect 
Catholics in the duchies. Apostate as he was from the 
Reformed Church as he had already been from the Catholic^ 
he had at least risen above the paltry and insolent maxim 
of the princely Protestantism of Germany : " Chytia regio 
ejus religio" 

While refusing to tremble before the wrath of Rome or 
to incline his ear to its honeyed suggestions, he sent Car- 
dinal Joyeuse with a special mission to explain to the Pope 
that while the interests of France would not permit him to- 
allow the Spanianrs obtaining possession of provinces so- 
near to her, he should take care that the Church received 
no detriment and that he should insist as a price of the 
succour he intended for the possessory princes that they 
should give Hmi)Ie guarantees for the liberty of Catholic 
worship.^ 

Th(Te was no doubt in the mind either of Henry or of 
Bameveld that the secret blows attempted by Spain at the 
princes were in reality aimed at the Republic and at him- 
self as her ally. 

While the Nuncius was making these exhortations in 
Paris, his colleague from Spain was authorized to proj>oun(l 
a scheme of settlement which did not seem deficient in 
humour. At any rate Henry was much diverted with the 
suggestion, which was nothing: less than that the decision as 
to the succession to the duchit^s should be left to a l>oard 
of arbitration consisting of the King of 8|)ain, the Emperor^ 

* Aerasenfl' lettor. 6 Aag. 1S09. last citad. 
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and the King of France.^ As Henry would thus be pain- 
fully placed by himself in a hopeless minority, the only 
result of the scheme would be to compel him to sanction a 
decision sure to be directly the reverse of his own resolve. 
He was hardly such a schoolboy in politics as to listen to the 
proposal except to laugh at it. 

Meantime arrived from JuUch, without much parade, a 
quiet but somewhat pompous gentleman named Teynagel.' 
He had formerly belonged to the Reformed religion, but 
finding it more to his taste or advantage to become privy 
councillor of the Emperor, he had returned to the ancient 
church. He was one of the five who had accompanied the 
Archduke Leopold to Julich. 

That prompt undertaking havmg thus far succeeded so 
well, the warlike bishop had now despatched Teynagel on a 
roving diplomatic mission. Ostensibly he came to persuade 
Henry that, by the usages and laws of the Empire, fiefs left 
vacant for want of heirs male were at the disposal of the 
Emperor. He expressed the hope therefore of obtaining the 
King's approval of Leopold's position in Julich as temporary 
vicegerent of his sovereign and cousin. The real motive 
of his mission, however, was privately to ascertain whether 
Henry was really ready to go to war for the protection 
of the possessory princes, and then to proceed to Spain.^ 
It required an astute politician, however, to sound all the 
shoals, quicksands, and miseries through which the French 
government was then steering, and to comprehend with 
accuracy the somewhat varying humours of the monarch 
and the secret schemes of the ministers who immediately 
surrounded him. 

People at court laughed at Teynagel and his mission, and 
Henry treated him as a crackbrained adventurer.* He 
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announced himself as envoy of the Emperor^ although he 
had instructions from Leopold only. He had interviews 
with the Chancellor and with Villeroy, and told them that 
Rudolf claimed the right of judge between the various 
pretenders to the duchies. The King would not be pleased^ 
he observed, if the King of Great Britain should constitute 
himself arbiter among claimants that might make their 
appearance for the crown of France ; but Henry had set him- 
self up as umpire without being asked by any one to act in 
that capacity among the princes of Germany. The Emperor, 
on the contrary, had been appealed to by the Duke of 
Nevers, the Elector of Saxony, the Margrave of Burgau, and 
other liege subjects of the Imperial crown as a matter of course 
and of right This policy of the King, if persisted in, said 
Teynagel, must lead to war. Henry might begin such a war, 
but he would be obliged to bequeath it to the Dauphin. He 
should remember that France had always been unlucky when 
waging war with the Empire and with the house of Austria.* 

The Chancellor and Viileroy, although in their hearts not 
much in love with Henry's course, answered the emissary 
with arrogance equal to his own that their king could finish 
the war as well as begin it, that he confided in his strength 
and the justice of his cause, and that he knew very well and 
esteemed very little the combined forces of Spain and the 
Empire. They added that France was bound by the treaty 
of Vervins to protect the princes, but they o£fered no proof 
of that rather startling proposition. 

Meantime Tejuagel was busy in demonstrating that the 
princes of (Germany were in reality much more afraid of 
Henry than of the Emperor. His military movements and 
deep designs excited more suspicion throughout that country 
and all Euroi)e than the quiet journey of Leopold and five 
friends by post to Julich.' 

1 Aerwent to Bftrncveld. 10 Aug. 1009. (M&) * IbkL 
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He had come provided with copies of the King's private 
letters to the princes, and seemed fiilly instructed as to his 
most secret thoughts. For this convenient information he 
was supposed to be indebted to the revelations of Father 
Cotton, who was then in disgrace ; having been detected in 
transmitting to the General of Jesuits Henry's most sacred 
confidences and confessions as to his political designs.^ 

Fortified with this private intelligence, and having been 
advised by Father Cotton to carry matters with a high hand 
in order to inspire the French court with a wholesome awe, 
he talked boldly about the legitimate functions of the 
Emperor. To interfere with them, he assured the ministers, 
would lead to a long and bloody war, as neither the King 
nor the Archduke Albert would permit the Emperor to be 
trampled upon. 

Peter Pecquius, the crafty and experienced agent of the 
Archduke at Paris, gave the bouncing envoy more judicious 
advice, however, than that of the Jesuit, assuring him that 
he would spoil his whole case should he attempt to hold 
such language to the King. 

He was admitted to an audience of Henry at Monceaux, 
but found him prepared to show his teeth as Aerssens had 
predicted. He treated Teynagel as a mere madcap and 
adventurer who had no right to be received as a public 
minister at all, and cut short his rodomontades by assuring 
him that his mind was fully made up to protect the posses- 
sory princes. Jeannin was present at the interview, although, 
as Aerssens well observed, the King required no pedagogue 
on such an occasion.* Teynagel soon afterwards departed 
malcontent to Spain, having taken little by his abnormal 
legation to Henry, and being destined to find at the court of 
Philip as urgent demands on that monarch for assistance to 

1 Aensens to BftrneTeld. 24 May and 8 and 16 Aug. 1609. (MS.) 
* Letters of Aerasens, 8 and 16 Aug. last dted. 
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the League as he was to make for Leopold and the House of 
Austria.^ 

For the League, hardly yet thoroughly organized under 
the leadership of Maximilian of Bavaria, was rather a 
Catholic corrival than cordial ally of the Imperial house. 
It was universaDy suspected that Henry meant to destroy 
and discrown the Habsburgs, and it lay not in the schemes 
of Maximilian to suffer the whole Catholic policy to be 
bound to the fortunes of that one family. 

Whether or not Henry meant to commit the anachronism 
and blunder of reproducing the part of Charlemagne might 
be doubtful. The supposed design of Maximilian to renew 
the glories of the House of Wittelsbach was equally vague. 
It is certain, however, that a belief in such ambitious schemes 
on the part of both had been insinuated into the ears of 
Rudolf, and had sunk deeply into his unsettled mind.^ 

Sciirci'ly had Teynagel departed than the ancient Presi- 
dent Richardot appeared upon the scene. " The mischievous 
old monkey/* as he had irreverently been characterized 
during the Truce negotiations, " who showed his tail the 
highiT ln» clinil)ed/* was now trembling at the thought that 
all the j:o(h1 work he had bei»n so laboriously accomplishing 
during th(» past two years should be annihilated. The Arch- 
dukes, his masters, being sincerely bent on jwice, had de- 
put^nl him to IIt»iiry, who, as they Ix^lieved, was determined 
to rekin«lle war. As fmiuently hapj>ens in such cases, they 
were pnjKind to snio()th over the rough and almost im- 
|Missiible i)ath to a cordial understinding by comfortiible and 
cheap ct>mmoiiplaci»8 coneerning the blessings of peace, 
and to offer friendly comi)roniises by whieh they might 
secure the prizes of war without the troublt>s and dangers 
of making it. 

» Lettera of AersMmn. 8 and 10 Au^. Iwt rltwl. Comimn) A QiiidAlT 
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They had been solemnly notified by Henry that he would 
go to war rather than permit the House of Austria to acquire 
the succession to the duchies.^ They now sent Bichardot 
to say that neither the Archdukes nor the King of Spain 
would interfere in the matter, and that they hoped the King 
of France would not prevent the Emperor from exercising 
his rightful functions of judge. 

Henry, who knew that Don Baltasar de Cuniga, Spanish 
ambassador at the Imperial court, had furnished Leopold, 
the Emperor's cousin, with 50,000 crowns to defray his first 
expenses in the Julich expedition, considered that the veteran 
politician had come to perform a school boy's task. He was 
more than ever convinced by this mission of Bichardot that 
the Spaniards had organized the whole scheme, and he was 
likely only to smile at any propositions the President might 
make. 

At the beginning of his interview, in which the King was 
quite alone, Bichardot asked if he would agree to maintain 
neutrality like the King of Spain and the Archdukes, and 
allow the princes to settle their business with the Emperor.^ 

" No," said the King. 

He then asked if Henry would assist them in their wrong. 

" No," said the King. 

He then asked if the King thought that the princes had 
justice on their side, and whether, if the contrary were shown, 
he would change his policy ? 

Henry replied that the Emperor could not be both judge 
and party in the suit and that the King of Spain was 
plotting to usurp the provinces through the instrumentality 
of his brother-in-law Leopold and under the name of the 
Emperor. He would not suffer it, he said. 



' AerHfiens to Barn«»veld, 10 Au^. 
1609. (MS.) Same to Ham*-, 22 A uff. 
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'^ Then there will be a general war/' replied Bichardot, 
'' since you are determined to assist these princes.'' 

'' Be it so/' said the King. 

" You are right/' said the President, "for you are a great 
and puissant monarch, having all the advantages that could 
be desired, and in case of rupture I fear that aU this im- 
mense power will be poured out over us who are but little 
princes." 

" Cause Leopold to retire then and leave the princes in 
their right/' was the reply. " You will then have nothing 
to fear. Arc you not very unhappy to live under those poor 
weak archdukes ? Don't you foresee that as soon as they 
die you will lose all the little you have acquired in the 
obedient Netherlands during the last fifty years ? " ^ 

The President had nothing to reply to this save that he 
had never approved of Leopold's expedition, and that when 
Spaniards make mistakes they always had recourse to their 
servants to repair their faults. He had accepted this mission 
inconsiderately, he said, inspired by a hope to conjure the 
rising storms mingled with fears as to the result which were 
now justified. He regretted having come, he said. 

The King shrugged his shoulders. 

Bichardot then suggested that Leopold might be recog- 
nized in Jiilich, and the princes at Dusseldorf, or that all 
parties might retire until the Emperor should give his 
di^cision. 

All these combinations were flatly refused by the King, 
who Bwore that no one of the House of Austria should ever 
j>erch in any part of thow provinces. If Leopold did not 
withdraw at once, war was inevitable. 

He declared that he would break up everything and dare 
everything, whether the possessory princes formally applied 

1 AeiwenB to Barnerek). 2 Sept. 1000. (MS.) 
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to him or not. He would not see his friends oppressed nor 
allow the Spaniard by this usorpation to put his foot on the 
throat of the States-Gkneral, for it was against them that this 
whole scheme was directed. 

To the President's complaints that the States-General had 
been moving troops in Gelderland, Henry replied at once that 
it was done by his command, and that they were his troops. 

With this answer Bichardot was fain to retire crestfallen, 
mortified, and unhappy. He expressed repentance and 
astonishment at the result, and protested that those peoples 
were happy whose princes understood affairs. His princes 
were good, he said, but did not give themselves the trouble 
to leam their business.^ 

Bichardot then took his departure from Paris, and very 
soon afterwards from the world. He died at Arras early 
in September, as many thought of chagrin at the ill success 
of his mission, while others ascribed it to a surfeit of 
melons and peaches.^ 

'^ Senectus etiam morbus est/' said Aerssens with Seneca. 

Henry said he could not sufficiently wonder at these last 
proceedings at his court, of a man he had deemed capable 
and sagacious, but who had been committing an irreparable 
blunder. He had never known two such impertinent ambas- 
sadors as Don Pedro de Toledo and Bichardot on this occa- 
sion.^ The one had been entirely ignorant of the object of 
his mission ; the other had shown a vain presumption in 
thinking he could drive him from his fixed purpose by a 
fiood of words. He had accordingly answered him on the 
spot without consulting his council, at which poor Bichardot 
had been much amazed.^ 
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And now another envoy appeared upon the scene, an 
ambassador coming directly from the Emperor. Count 
HohenzoUem, a young man, wild, fierce, and arrogant, 
scarcely twenty-three years of age, arrived in Paris on the 
7th of September, with a train of forty horsemen.^ 

De Colly, agent of the Elector-Palatine, had received an 
outline of his instructions, which the Prince of Anhalt had 
obtained at Prague. He informed Henry that HohenzoUem 
would address him thus : ^' You are a king. You would not 
like that the Emperor should aid your subjects in rebellion. 
He did not do this in the time of the League, although often 
solicited to do so. You should not now sustain the princes 
in disobeying the Imperial decree. Kings should unite in 
maintaining the authority and majesty of each other.'' He 
would then in the Emperor's name urge the claims of the 
House of Saxony to the duchies.^ 

Henry was much pleased with this opportune communica- 
tion by de Colly of the private instructions to the Em})eror'8 
envoy, by which he was enabled to meet the wild and 
fierce young man with an arrogance at least equal to his 
own. 

The interview was a stormy one. The King was alone in 
the gallery of the Louvre, not choosing that his words and 
gestures should be observed.^ The Envoy spoke much in the 
sense which de Colly had indicated ; making a long argu- 
ment in favour of the Emperor's exclusive right of arbitra- 
tion, and assuring the King that the Emj)eror was rt^solved 
.»!! war if interference betwwn himself and his subjects was 
{)or8iHted in. Ho loudly pronounce<l the proceedings of the 
possessory princes to Ik* utterly illegal, and contrary to all 
precedent. The Emp<»ror would maintiiin his authority at 
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all hazards, and one spark of war would set everything in a 
blaze within the Empire and without. 

Henry replied sternly but in general terms, and referred 
him for a final answer to his counciL 

" What will you do/' asked the Envoy, categorically, at a 
subsequent interview about a month later, " to protect the 
princes in case the Emperor constrains them to leave the 
provinces which they have unjustly occupied ? *' ^ 

" There is none but God to compel me to say more than 
I choose to say," replied the King. " It is enough for you 
to know that I will never abandon my friends in a just 
cause. The Emperor can do much for the general peace. 
He is not to lend his name to cover this usurpation." 

And so the concluding interview terminated in an ex- 
change of threats rather than with any hope of accom- 
modation.^ 

HohenzoUem used as high language to the ministers as 
to the monarch, and received payment in the same coin. He 
rebuked their course not very adroitly as being contrary to 
the interests of Catholicism. They were placing the pro- 
vinces in the hands of Protestants, he urged. It required 
no envoy from Prague to communicate this startling fact. 
Friends and foes, Yilleroy and Jeannin, as well as Sully and 
Duplessis, knew well enough that Henry was not taking up 
arms for Rome. ^' Sir ! do you look at the matter in that 
way ? " cried Sully, indignantly. " The Huguenots are as 
good as the Catholics. They fight like the devil ! " * 

" The Emperor will never permit the princes to remain 
nor Leopold to withdraw," said the Envoy to Jeannin. 

Jeannin replied that the King was always ready to listen 
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to reason, but there was no use in holding language of 
authority to him It was money he would not accept 

^' Fiat judiiia pereat mundus/' said the haggard Hohen- 
zoUem. 

" Your world may perish," replied Jeannin, " but not ours. 
It is much better put together." ' 

A formal letter was then written by the King to the 
Emperor, in which Henry expressed his desire to maintain 
peace and fraternal relations, but notified him tliat if, under 
any pretext whatever, he should trouble the princes in their 
possession, he would sustain them with all his power, being 
bound thereto by treaties and by reasons of state.^ 

This letter was committed to the care of HohenzoUem, 
who forthwith departed, having received a present of 4000 
crowns.^ His fierce, haggard face thus vanishes for the 
present from our history. 

The King had taken his ground, from which there was no 
rcced ing. Envoys or agcn ts of Emperor, Pope, King of Spain, 
Archduke at BruHsels, and Archduke at Julich, had failed to 
shake his settled puri)08e. Yet the road was far from smooth. 
He had thus far no ally but the States-General. He could 
not trust James of Qreat Britain. Boderie aime back late 
in the summer from his mission to that monarch, reporting 
him as being favourably inclined to Brandenburg, but hoping 
for an amicable settlement in the duchies.* No suggestion 
being made even by the sagacious James as to the manner 
in which the fenvt and rabbits were to come to a compro- 
mise, Henry inferred, if it came to fighting, that the English 
government would refuse assistance. James had asked 
Boderie in fact whether his sovereign and the States, being 
the parties chiefly interested, would be willing to fight it 
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out without allies. He had also sent Sir Ralph Winwood on 
a special mission to the Hague, to Dusseldorf, and with 
letters to the Emperor, in which he expressed confidence 
that Budolph would approve the proceedings of the posses- 
sory princes.^ As he could scarcely do that while loudly 
claiming through his official envoy in Paris that the princes 
should instantly withdraw on pain of instant war, the value 
of the English suggestion of an amicable compromise might 
easily be deduced. 

Great was the jealousy in France of this mission from 
England. That the princes should ask the interference of 
James while neglecting, despising, or fearing Henry, excited 
Henry's wrath. He was ready, and avowed his readiness, to 
put on armour at once in behalf of the princes, and to arbi- 
trate on the destiny of Germany, but no one seemed ready 
to foUow his standard. No one asked him to arbitrate. The 
Spanish &ction wheedled and threatened by turns, in order 
to divert him from his purpose, while the Protestant party 
held aloof, and babbled of Charlemagne and of Henry II. 

He said he did not mean to assist the princes by halves, 
but as became a King of France, and the princes expressed 
suspicion of him, talked of the example of Metz, and called 
the Emperor their very clement lord.* 

It was not strange that Henry was indignant and jealous. 
He was holding the wolf by the ears, as he himself observed 
more than once. The war could not long be delayed ; yet 
they in whose behalf it was to be waged treated him with a 
disrespect and flippancy almost amounting to scorn. 

They tried to borrow money of him through the post, and 
neglected to send him an ambassador. This was most de- 
cidedly putting the cart before the oxen, so Henry said, and 
so thought all his friends. When they had blockaded the 

* Aensens to Bamereld. 6 Sept. 1609. (MS.) 
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road to Jolich, in order to cut off Leopold's supplies, they 
sent to request that the two French regiments in the States' 
service might be ordered to their assistance. Archduke 
Albert having threatened to open the passage by force of 
anns. ^^ This is a fine stratagem/' said Aerssens, '^ to fling 
the States-General headlong into the war, and, as it were, 
without knowing it." ' 

But the States-General, under the guidance of Bameveld, 
were not likely to be driven headlong by Brandenburg and 
Neuburg. They managed with caution, but with perfect 
courage, to move side by side with Henry, and to leave the 
initiative to him, while showing an unfaltering front to the 
enemy. That the princes were lost, Spain and the Emp<'ror 
triumphant, unless Henry and the States should protect 
them with all their strength, was as plain as a mathematical 
demonstration. 

Yet firm as were the attitude and the language of Henry, 
he was thought to be hoping to accomplish much by bluster. 
It was certain that the bold and unexpected stroke of Leo- 
pold had produced much effect upon his mind, and for a 
time those admitted to his intimacy saw, or thought they 
saw, a decided change in his demeanour.^ To the world at 
large his language and his demonstrations were even more 
vehement than they had been at the outset of the contro- 
versy ; but it was believed that there was now a dis^KMition 
to substitute threats for action. The military movements set 
on foot were tliought to bi* like the ringing of bells and firing 
of ainnon to dissipate a thunderstorm.' Yet it was tn^ason 
at court to doubt the certainty of war. The King ordered 
new suits of armour, bought splendid chargers,* and gave 
himself all the airs of a champion rushing to a tournament 

' Aonwenfl to Voiibf>rgi*n. 10 Oct (MS) 
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S8 gaily as in the earliest days of his king-errantry. He 
spoke of his eager desire to break a lance with Spinola, and 
give a lesson to the young volunteer who had sprung into 
so splendid a military reputation, while he had been rusting, 
as he thought, in pacific indolence, and envying the laurels 
of the comparatively youthful Maurice. Yet those most 
likely to be well informed believed that nothing would come 
of all this fire and fury. 

The critics were wrong. There was really no doubt of 
Henry's sincerity, but his isolation was terrible. There was 
none true to him at home but Sully. Abroad, the States- 
Oeneral alone were really friendly, so far as positive agree- 
ments existed. Above all, the intolerable tergiversations 
and suspicions of those most interested, the princes in pos- 
session, and their bickerings among themselves, hampered 
his movements. 

Treason and malice in his cabinet and household, jealousy 
and fear abroad, were working upon and undermining him 
like a slow fever. His position was most pathetic, but his 
purpose was fixed. 

James of England, who admired, envied, and hated Henry, 
was wont to moralize on his character and his general un- 
popularity, while engaged in negotiations with him. He 
complained that in the whole affair of the truce he had 
sought only his particular advantage. ^* This is not to be 
wondered at in one of his nature," said the King, " who only 
careth to provide for the felicities of his present life, with- 
out any respect for his life to come. Indeed, the considera- 
tion of his own age and the youth of his children, the doubt 
of their legitimation, the strength of competitioners, and the 
universal hatred borne unto him, makes him seek all means 
of security for preventing of all dangers." ^ 

> King to CecU (probably in 1006). (MS. in the Cecil Archiyes at Hatfield.) 
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There were changes from day to day ; hot and cold fits 
necessarily resulting fix)m the situation. As a rule, no emi- 
nent general who has had much experience wishes to go into 
a new war inconsiderately and for the mere love of war. 
The impatience is often on the part of the non-combatants. 
Henry was no exception to the rule. He felt that the 
complications then existing, the religious, political, and 
dynastic elements arrayed against each other, were almost 
certain to be brought to a crisis and explosion by the in- 
cident of the duchies. He felt that the impending struggle 
was probably to be a desperate and a general one, but there 
was no inconsistency in hoping that the show of a vigorous 
and menacing attitude might suspend, defer, or entirely dis- 
sipate the impending storm. 

The appearance of vacillation on his part fix)m day to 
day was hardly deserving of the grave censure which it 
received, and was certainly in the interests of humanity. 

His conferences with Sully were almost daily and marked 
by intense anxiety. He longed for Bameveld, and repeat- 
edly urged that the Advocate, laying aside all other busi- 
ness, would come to Paris, that they might advise together 
thoroughly and face to face.^ It was most important that 
the combination of alliances should be correctly arranged 
before hostilities began, and herein lay the precise difficulty. 
The princes applied formally and fn^ely to the States-Genenil 
for assistance. They applied to the King of Great Britain. 
The agents of the op])08ite jmrty besieged Henry with en- 
treaties, imd, failing in those, with threats ; going off after- 
wards to Spain, to the Archdukes, and to other Catholic 
powers in search of assiHtimce. 

The States-General professed thenr readiness to put an 
army of 15,000 foot and 1)000 horse in the field for the 
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spring campaign, so soon as they were assured of Henry's 
determination for a rupture. 

'^ I am fresh enough still/' said he to their ambassador, 
'^ to lead an army into Cleve. I shall have a cheap bargain 
enough of the provinces. But these Germans do nothing 
but eat and sleep. They will get the profit and assign to me 
the trouble. No matter, I will never suffer the aggrandize- 
ment of the House of Austria. The States-General must 
disband no troops, but hold themselves in readiness." ^ 

Secretary of State Yilleroy held the same language, but 
it was easy to trace beneath his plausible exterior a secret 
determination to traverse the plans of his sovereign. ^^ The 
Cleve afiair must lead to war," he said. " The Spaniard, 
considering how necessary it is for him to have a prince 
there at his devotion, can never quietly suffer Brandenburg 
and Neuburg to establish themselves in those territories. 
The support thus gained by the States-General would cause 
the loss of the Spanish Netherlands." - 

This was the view of Henry, too, but the Secretary of 
State, secretly devoted to the cause of Spain, looked upon 
the impending war with much aversion. 

" All that can come to his Majesty from war," he Sixid, 
'* is the glory of having protected the right. Counterbalance 
this with the fatigue, the expense, and the peril of a great 
conflict, after our long repose, and you will find this to be 
buying glory too dearly." * 

When a Frenchman talked of buying glory too dearly, it 
seemed probable that the particular kind of glory was not to 

his taste. 

Henry had already ordered the oflScers, then in France, 
of the 4000 French infantry kept in the States' service at 
his expense to depart at once to Holland, and he privately 

1 Aemenfl to Baroeyeld, 29 July 1609. (MS.) * Ibid. 
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announced his intention of moving to the frontier at the head 
of 30,000 men.' 

Yet not only Villeroy, but the Chancellor and the Con* 
stable, while professing opposition to the designs of Austria 
and friendliness to those of Brandenburg and Neul)urg,. 
deprecated this precipitate plunge into war. ^^ Those most 
interested/' they said, " refuse to move ; fearing Austria, 
distrusting France. They leave us the burden and danger, 
and hope for the spoils themselves. We cannot play 
cat to their monkey. The King must hold himself in 
readiness to join in the game when the real players have 
shuffled and dealt the cards. It is no matter to us 
whether the Spaniard or Brandenburg or anyone else gets 
the duchies. The States-General require a friendly sovereign 
there, and ought to say how much they will do for that 
result." 2 

The Constable laughed at the whole business. Coming 
straight from the Louvre, he said '^ there would be na 
serious military movement, and that all those fine freaks 
would evaporate in air." ' 

But Sully never laughed. He was quietly preparing the 
ways and means for the war, and he did not intend, so far 
as he had influence, that France should content herself 
with freaks and let Spain win the game. Alone in the 
council he maintiiined that "France had gone too far to 
recede without sacrifice of reputation." " The King's word 
is engaged both within and without," he said. "Not to 
follow it with deeds woiihl be dangiTous to the kingdom. 
The Spaniard will think Fmnce afraid of war. We must 
strike a sudden blow, either to drive the enemy away or 
to crush him at once. There is no time for delay. The 



^ Aerraeos to Bamereld, 20 Julj I 1600. (MS ) Aerwcns t4) I>apletBi«> 
1600. (MS.) I Mornav.lSNoT. 1600. (MS.) 
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^Netherlands must prevent the aggrandizement of Austria 
or consent to their own ruin." ^ 

Thus stood the game therefore. The brother of Branden- 
burg and son of Neuburg had taken possession of Diissel- 
dorf. 

The Emperor, informed of this, ordered them forthwith to 
lecamp. He further summoned all pretenders to the duchiea 
to appear before him, in person or by proxy, to make good 
their claims. They refused and appealed for advice and 
assistance to the States-General. Bameveld, aware of the 
intrigues of Spain, who disguised herself in the drapery of 
the Emperor, recommended that the Estates of Cleve, 
Julich, Berg, Mark, Bavensberg, and Bavenstein, should be 
summoned in Dusseldorf This was done and a resolution 
taken to resist any usurpation.^ 

The King of France wrote to the Elector of Cologne, who^ 
by directions of Bome and by means of the Jesuits, had been 
active in the intrigue, that he would not permit the princes 
to be disturbed. 

The Archduke Leopold suddenly jumped into the chief 
citadel of the country and published an edict of the Em- 
peror. All the proceedings were thereby nullified as illegal 
and against the dignity of the realm and the princes pro- 
claimed under ban« 

A herald brought the edict and ban to the princes in full 
assembly. The princes tore it to pieces on the spot.^ 
Nevertheless they were much frightened, and many mem- 
bers of the Estates took themselves off; others showing an 
inclination to follow. 

The princes sent forthwith a deputation to the Hague to 
consult My Lords the States-General. The States-General 
sent an express messenger to Paris. Their ambassador 

I Aerasens to Bameveld. 2 Am. 1609. (MS.) 

* Same to DupIe88i8.Mornay, 7 Aug. 1609. (MS.) > Ibid. 
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there sent him back a week later, with notice of the King's 
determination to risk everything against everything to pre- 
serve the rights of the princes. It was-added that Henry 
required to be solicited by them, in order not by volunteer 
succour to give cause for distrust as to his intentions.^ 
The States-Gteneral were further apprised by the King that 
his interests and theirs were so considerable in the matter 
that they would probably be obliged to go into a brisk and 
open war, in order to prevent the Spaniard from establishing 
himself in the duchies. He advised them to notify the 
Archdukes in Brussels that they would regard the truce as 
broken if, under pretext of maintaining the Emperor's 
rights, they should molest the princes. He desired them 
further to send their forces at once to the fit)ntier of Gelder- 
land under Prince Maurice, without committing any overt 
act of hostility, but in order to show that both the King and 
the States were thoroughly in earnest. 

The King then sent to Archduke Albert, as well as to the 
Elector of Cologne, and despatched a special envoy to the 
King of Great Britain. 

Immediately afterwards came communications from Bame- 
veld to Henry, with complete adhesion to the King's plans. 
The States would move in exact harmony with him, neither 
before him nor after him, which was precisely what he 
wished. He complained bitterly to Aerssens, when he com- 
municated the Advocate's despatches, of the slothful and 
timid course of the princes. He ascribed it to the arts of 
Leopold, who had written and inspired many letters against 
him insinuatinf]^ that ho was secrotly in league and cor- 
resjwndence with the Emperor ; that he wjxs going to the 
duchies simply in the interest of the Catholics ; that he was 
like Henry II. only sei^king to extend the French frontier ; 

* Aeiweni toDapleflBiB-Moroav. 7 Aiiff. 1609. (M&) Same to Dii^art, 
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and Leopold, by these intrigues and falsehoods, hud suc- 
ceeded in filling the princes with distrust, and they had 
taken umbrage at the advance of his cavalry.^ 

Henry professed himself incapable of self-seeking or am- 
bition. He meant to prevent the aggrandizement of Austria, 
and was impatient at the dilatoriness and distrust of the 
princes. 

'' All their enemies are rushing to the King of Spain. Let 
them address themselves to the King of France/' he said, 
*^ for it is we two that must play this game."" 

And when at last they did send an embassy, they prefaced 
it by a post letter demanding an instant loan, and gept. ii, 
with an intimation that they would rather have his ^^^' 
money than his presence ! 

Was it surprising that the King's course should seem 
occasionally wavering when he found it so difficult to stir up 
such stagnant waters into honourable action? Was it strange 
that the rude and stem Sully should sometimes lose his 
patience, knowing so much and suspecting more of the foul 
designs by which his master was encompassed, of the web 
of conspiracy against his throne, his life, and his honour, 
which was daily and hourly spinning ? 

^' We do nothing and you do nothing," he said one day to 
Aerssens. ^' You are too soft, and we are too cowardly. I 
believe that we shall spoil everything, after all. I always 
suspect these sudden determinations of ours. They are of 
bad augury. We usually founder at last when we set off so 
fiercely at first. There are words enough on every side, but 
there will be few deeds. There is nothing to be got out of 
the King of Great Britain, and the King of Spain will end 
by securing these provinces for himself by a treaty." ' 
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Sully knew better than this, but he did not care to let 
even the Dutch envoy know, as yet, the immense prepara- 
tions he had been making for the coming campaign. 

The envoys of the possessory princes, the Counts Solms, 
Colonel Pallandt, and Dr. Steyntgen, took their departure, 
after it had been arranged that final measures should be 
concerted at the general congress of the German Protestants 
to be held early in the ensuing year at Hall, in Suabia. 

At that convention de Boississe would make himself 
heard on the part of France, and the representatives of the 
States-General, of Venice, and Savoy, would also be present.' 

Meantime the secret conferences between Henry and his 
superintendent of finances and virtual prime minister were 
held almost every day. Scarcely an afternoon passed that 
the King did not make his appearance at the Arsenal, 
Sully's residence, and walk up and down the garden with 
him for hours, discussing the great project of which his 
brain was full. This great project was to crush for ever the 
power of the Austrian house ; to drive Spain back into her 
own limits, putting an end to her projects for universal 
monarchy ; and taking the Imperial crown from the House 
of Habsburg. By thus breaking up the mighty cousinship 
which, with the aid of Rome, overshadowed Germany and 
the two peninsulas, besides governing the greater part of 
both the Indies, he meant to bring France into the pre- 
pondenmt position over Christendom which he believed to 
be her due. 

It was necessary, he thought, for the continued existence 
of the Dutch commonwealth that the opjMjrtunity shouM 
be taken once for all, now that a glorious captain com- 
manded its armies and a statesman unrivalled for ex]K'ri- 
ence, insight, and jmtriotism controlled its politics and its 
diplomacy, to drive the Spaniard out of the Netherlands. 

1 * Mt'moiru8 de Sully.' Tii. 837, 199. 
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The Cleve question, properly and vigorously handled, pre- 
sented exactly the long desired opportunity for carrying out / 
these vast designs. 

The plan of assault upon Spanish power was to be three- 
fold. The King himself at the head of 35,000 men, supported 
by Prince Maurice and the States' forces amounting to at 
least 14,000, would move to the Bhine and seize the duchies. 
The Duke de la Force would command the army of the 
Pyrenees and act in concert with the Moors of Spain, who 
roused to frenzy by their expulsion from the kingdom could 
be relied on for a revolt or at least a most vigorous diversion.^ 
Thirdly, a treaty with the Duke of Savoy by which Henry 
accorded his daughter to the Duke's eldest son, the Prince 
of Piedmont, a gift of 100,000 crowns, and a monthly pension 
during the war of 50,000 crowns a month, was secretly 
concluded. 

Early in the spring the Duke was to take the field with 
at least 10,000 foot and 1200 horse, supported by a French 
anny of 12,000 to 15,000 men under the experienced Marshal 
de Lesdiguieres. These forces were to operate against the 
Duchy of Milan with the intention of driving the Spaniards 
out of that rich possession, which the Duke of Savoy claimed 
for himself, and of assuring to Henry the dictatorship of 
Italy. With the cordial alliance of Venice, and by playing 
oflF the mutual jealousies of the petty Italian princes, like 
Florence, Mantua, Montserrat, and others, against each other 
and against the Pope, it did not seem doubtful to Sully that 
the remilt would be easily accomplished. He distinctly 
urg(^d the wish that the King should content himself with 
political influence, with the splendid position of holding 
all Italy dependent upon his will and guidance, but with- 
out annexing a particle of territory to his own crown 

' M^moires de Sally/ t. vii. liv. xxvii. pasiim. Letters of Aensens to 
fianieTeld. 1009 and 1610 (M&). pamm, esiiecially letter of 25 Dec. 1609. 
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It was Henry's intention, however, to help himself to the 
Duchy of Savoy, and to the magnificent city and port of 
Genoa ^ as a reward to himself for the assistance, matrimonial 
alliance, and aggrandizement which he was about to bestow 
upon Charles Emmanuel Sully strenuously opposed these 
self-seeking views on the part of his sovereign, however, con- 
stantly placing before him the far nobler aim of controlling 
the destinies of Christendom, of curbing what tended to 
become omnif)otent, of niising up and protecting that which 
had been abased, of holding the balance of empire with just 
and steady hand in preference to the more vulgar and com- 
monplace ambition of annexing a province or two to the 
realms of France.^ 

It is true that these virtuous homilies, so often preached 
by him against territorial aggrandizement in one direction, 
did not i)revent him from indulging in very extensive visions 
of it in another. But the dreams pointed to the east rather 
than to the south. It was Sully's policy to swallow a portion 
not of Italy but of Germany. He persuaded his master that 
the possessory princes, if placed by the help of France in the 
heritage which they claimed, would hardly be able to main- 
tain themselves against the dangers which surrounded them 
except by a direct dependence upon France. In the end 
the }K)sition would become an impossible one, and it would 
be e^isy after the war was over to indemnify Brandenburg 
with money and with private property in the heart of Franco 
for example, and obtain the cession of those most coveted 
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provinces between the Meuse and the Weser to the King. 
^' What an advantage for France/' whispered Sully, '^ to unite 
to its power so important a part of Germany. For it cannot 
be denied that by accepting the succour given by the King 
now those princes oblige themselves to ask for help in the 
future in order to preserve their new acquisition. Thus your 
Majesty will make them pay for it very dearly." ^ 

Thus the very virtuous self-denial in regard to the Duke 
of Savoy did not prevent a secret but well developed ambi- 
tion at the expense of the Elector of Brandenburg. For after 
all it was well enough known that the Elector was the really 
important and serious candidate. Henry knew full well that 
Neuburg was depending on the Austrians and the Catholics, 
and that the claims of Saxony were only put forward by the 
Emperor in order to confuse the princes and excite mutual 
distrust. 

The King's conferences with the great financier were most 
confidential, and Sully was as secret as the grave. But 
Henry never could keep a secret even when it concerned his 
most important interests, and nothing would serve him but 
he must often babble of his great projects even to their 
minutest details in presence of courtiers and counsellors 
whom in his heart he knew to be devoted to Spain and in 
receipt of pensions from her king.^ He would boast to them 
of the blows by which he meant to demolish Spain and the 
whole house of Austria, so that there should be no longer 
danger to be feared from that source to the tranquillity and 
happiness of Europe, and he would do this so openly and in 
presence of those who, as he knew, were perpetually setting 
traps for him and endeavouring to discover his deepest 
secrets as to make Sulljr's hair stand on end. The faithful 
minister would pluck hb master by the cloak at times,' and 

1 ' M^rooires de Sullj/ t. vii. p. 834. 
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the King, with the adroitness which never forsook him when 
he chose to employ it, would contrive to extricate himself 
from a dilemma and pause at the brink of tremendous dis- 
closures. But Sully could not be always at his side, nor 
were the Nuncius or Don Inigo de Cardenas or their con- 
fidential agents and spies always absent Enough was known 
of the general plan, while as to the probability of its coming 
into immediate execution, perhaps the enemies of the King 
were often not more puzzled than his friends. 

But what the Spanish ambassador did not know, nor the 
Nuncius, nor even the friendly Aerssens, was the vast amount 
of supplies which had been prepared for the coming conflict 
by the finance minister. Henry did not know it himself. 
'< The war will turn on France as on a pivot," said Sully ; 
'4t remains to be seen if we have supplies and money 
enough. I will engage if the war is not to last more than 
three years and you require no more than 40,000 men at 
a time that I will show you munitions and ammunition and 
artillery and the like to such an extent that you will say, 
' It is enough.' 

" As to money " 

" How much money have I got ? " asked the King ; " a 
dozen millions ? " 

'^ A little more than that," answered the Minister. 

" Fourteen millions ? " 

" More still." 

" Sixteen ? " continued the King. 

" More yet," said Sully. 

And so the King went on adding two millions at each 
question until thirty millions were reached, and when the 
question as to this sum was likewise answered in the affirma- 
tive, he jumped from his chair, hugged his minister around 
the neck, and kissed him on both cheeks. 

<< I want no more than that," he cried. 
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Sully answered by assuring him that he had prepared a 
report showing a reserve of forty millions on which he might 
dniw for his war expenses, without in the least degree in- 
fringing on the regular budget for ordinary expenses.^ 

The King was in a transport of delight, and would have 
been cjipable of telling the story on the spot to the Nuncius 
had he met him that afternoon, which fortunately did not 
occur. 

But of all men in Europe after the faithful Sully, Henry 
most desired to see and confer daily and secretly with 
Bameveld. He insisted vehemently that, neglecting all 
other business, he should come forthwith to Paris at the head 
of the special embassy which it had been agreed that the 
States should send. No living statesman, he said, could com- 
pare to Holland's Advocate in sagacity, insight, breadth of 
view, knowledge of mankind and of great affairs, and none he 
knew was more sincerely attached to his person or felt more 
keenly the value of the French alliance. 

With him he indeed communicated almost daily through 
the medium of Aerssens, who was in constant receipt of most 
elaborate instructions from Bameveld, but he wished to 
confer with him face to face, so that there would be no 
necessity of delay in sending back for instructions, limita- 
tions, and explanation. No man knew better than the King 
did that so far as foreign affairs were concerned the States- 
General were simply Bameveld. 

On the 22nd January the States' ambassador had a long 
and secret interview with the King.' He informed him that 
the Prince of Anhalt had been assured by Bameveld that 
the possessory princes would be fully supported in their 
position by the States, and that the special deputies of 
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Archduke Albert, whose presence at the Hague made Henry 
uneasy, as he regarded them as perpetual spies, had been 
dismissed. Henry expressed his gratification. They art, 
there, he said, entirely in the interest of Leopold, whn 
has just received 500,000 crowns from the King of Spain, 
and is to have that sum annually, and they are only sent to 
watch all your proceedings in ri'gard to Cleve. 

The King then fervently pressed the Ambassador to urge 
Bameveld's coming to Paris with the least possible delay. 
He signified his delight with Bameveld's answer to Anhalt, 
who thus fortified would be able to do good service at the 
assembly at Hall. He had expected nothing else from 
Bameveld's sagacity, from his appreciation of the needs of 
Christendom, and from his affection for himself. He told 
the Ambassador that he was anxiously waiting for the 
Advocate in order to consult with him as to all the details 
of the war. The affair of Cleve, he said, was too special a 
cause. A more universal one was wanted. The King pre- 
ferred to begin with Luxemburg, attacking Charlemont or 
Namur, while the States ought at the same time to besiege 
Venlo, with the intention afterwards of uniting with the 
King in laying sioge to Maestricht. 

He was strong enough, he s^iid, against all the world, but 
he still preferred to invite all princes interested to join hini 
in putting down the ambitious and growing power of Sjuiin. 
Cleve was a plausible pretext, but the true cause, he siiid, 
should be found in the general wifety of Christendom. 

Boississe had been sent to the German princes to ascerUiin 
whether and to what ext(»nt they would assist the King. 
He supposed that once they foimd him engaged in actual 
warfare in Luxemburg, they would get rid of their jealousy 
and ])anic fears of him and his designs. He expect<Hl them 
to furnish at least as large a force as he would supply as a 
contingent 
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For it was understood that Anhalt as generalissimo of the 
German forces would command a certain contingent of 
French troops, while the main army of the King would be 
led by himself in person. 

Henry expressed the conviction that the King of Spain 
would be taken by surprise finding himself attacked in three 
places and by three armies at once, he believing that the 
King of France was entirely devoted to his pleasures and 
altogether too old for warlike pursuits, while the States, just 
amerging fix)m the misery of their long and cruel conflict, 
would be surely unwilling to plunge headlong into a great 
and bloody war.* 

Henry inferred this, he said, from observing the rude and 
brutal manner in which the soldiers in the Spanish Nether- 
lauds were now treated. It seemed, he said, as if the Arch- 
dukes thought they had no further need of them, or as if 
a stamp of the foot could raise new armies out of the earth. 
" My design," continued the King, " is the more likely to 
succeed as the King of Spain, being a mere gosling and a 
valet of the Duke of Lerma, will find himself stripped of all 
his resources and at his wits' end ; ^ unexpectedly embarrassed 
as he will be on the Italian side, where we shall be threaten- 
ing to cut the jugular vein of his pretended universal 
monarchy." * 

He intimated that there was no great cause for anxiety in 
regard to the Catholic League just formed at Wurzburg. 
He doubted whether the King of Spain would join it, and he 
had learned that the Elector of Cologne was making very 
little progress in obtaining the Emperor's adhesion. As to 
this point the King had probably not yet thoroughly under- 
stood that the Bavarian League was intended to keep clear 
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of the House of Habsborg, Maximilian not being willing to 
identify the success of German Catholicism with the fortunes 
of that family. 

Henry expressed the opinion that the King of Spain, that 
is to say, his counsellors, meant to make use of the Emperor's 
name while securing all the profit, and that Rudolph quite 
understood their game, while Matthias was sure to make 
use of this opportunity, supported by the Protestants of 
Bohemia, Austria, and Moravia, to strip the Emperor of the 
last shred of Empire. 

The Eling was anxious that the States should send a special 
embassy at once to the King of Great Britain. His ambas- 
sador, de la Boderie, gave little encouragement of assistance 
from that quarter, but it was at least desirable to secure his 
neutrality. "'Tis a prince too much devoted to repose," 
said Henry, ^^ to be likely to help in this war, but at least he 
must not be allowed to traverse our great designs. He will 
probably refuse the league offensive and defensive which I 
have proposed to him, but he must be got, if possible, to 
pledge himself to the defensive. I mean to assemble my 
army on the frontier, as if to move upon Julich, and then 
suddenly sweep down on the Meusc, where, sustained by the 
States' army and that of the princes, I will strike my blows 
4ind finish my enterprise before our adversary has got wind 
of what is coming. We must embark James in the enter- 
prise if we can, but at any rate we must take measures to 
prevent his spoiling it." * 

Henry assured the Envoy that no one would know any- 
thing of the great undertaking but by its effect ; that no 
one could possibly talk about it with any knowledge except 
himself. Sully, Villeroy, Bnmeveld, and Aerssens.- With 
them alone he conferred confidentially, and he doubted not 

\ ^T**"* ^ Bmrnereld, d4 Jan. 16ia (M&) 
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4ihat the States would embrace this opportunity to have 
Mlone for ever with the Spaniards. He should take the field 
in person, he said, and with several powerful armies 
ivould sweep the enemy away from the Meuse, and after 
•obtaining control of that river would quietly take possession 
^f the sea-coast of Flanders, shut up Archduke Albert be- 
tween the States and the French, who would thus join hands 
;and unite their frontiers. 

Again the King expressed his anxiety for Bameveld's 
tx)ming, and directed the Ambassador to urge it, and to com- 
municate to him the conversation which had just taken 
place. He much preferred, he said, a general war. He 
expressed doubts as to the Prince of Anhalt's capacity as 
x^hief in the Clove expedition, and confessed that being 
jealous of his own reputation he did not like to commit his 
contingent of troops to the care of a stranger and one so 
new to his tnide. The shame would fall on himself, not on 
Anhalt in case of any disaster. Therefore, to avoid all 
petty jealousies and inconveniences of that nature by which 
the enterprise might be ruined, it was best to make out of 
this small a£hir a great one, and the King signified his hope 
that the Advocate would take this view of the case and give 
him his support. He had plenty of grounds of war himself, 
and the States had as good cause of hostilities in the rupture 
of the truce by the ustUT)ation attempted by Leopold with 
the assistance of Spain and in the name of the Emperor. 
He hoped, he said, that the States would receive no more 
deputations from Archduke Albert, but decide to settle 
-everything at the point of the sword. The moment was 
propitious, and, if neglected, might never return. Marquis 
Spinola was about to make a journey to Spain on various 
matters of business. On his return, Henry said, he meant to 
make him prisoner as a hostage for the Prince of Cond£, 
whom the Archdukes were harbouring and detaining This 
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would be the pretext, he said, but the object would be to 
deprive the Archdukes of any military chief, and thus to 
throw them into utter confusion. Count van den Berg 
would never submit to the authority of Don Lub de Yeltisco^ 
nor Yelasco to his, and not a man could come from Spain 
or Italy, for the passages would all be controlled by 
France.^ 

Fortunately for the King's reputation, Spinola's journey 
was deferred, so that this notable plan for disposing of the 
great captain fell to the ground. 

Henry agreed to leave the two French regiments and 
the two companies of cavalry in the States' service as usual, 
but stipulated in certain contingencies for their use. 

Passing to another matter concerning which there had 
been so much jealousy on the part of the States, the for- 
mation of the French East India Company — to oiganise 
which undertaking Le Boy and Isaac Le Maire of Amsterdam 
had been living disguised in the house of Henry's famous 
companion, the financier Zamet at Paris — the King said that 
Bameveld ought not to envy him a participation in the great 
profits of this business.^ 

Nothing would be done without consulting him after his 
arrival in Paris. He would discuss the matter privately 
with him, he said, knowing that Bameveld was a great 
personage, but however obstinate he might bo, he felt sure 
that he would always yield to reason. On the other hand the 
King expressed his willingness to submit to the Advocate's 
opinions if they should seem the more just.' 

On leaving the King the Ambassador had an interview 
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1610. (Mas] auflii a la vntn> ny la lui prt^-nteriex 

•*'... quil an dia|mtera partica* pliui forto."— I^ter c»f Aeranens. 34 
Idrament avec Tooa, tachant qae TooB Jan. 1610. (MS. before dted.) 
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with Solly, who again expressed his great anxiety for the 
arrival of Bameveld, and his hopes that he might come with 
unlimited powers, so that the great secret might not leak 
out through constant referring of matters back to the 
Provinces. 

After rendering to the Advocate a detailed account of this 
remarkable conversation, Aerssens concluded with an inti- 
mation that perhaps his own opinion might be desired as to 
the meaning of all those movements developing themselves 
so suddenly and on so many sides. 

" I will say/' he observed, " exactly what the poet sings of 
the army of ants— 

' GQ motos animorom atque haec certamina tanta 
Palveris exigui jacta contacta qaiescont.' 

If the Prince of Conde comes back, we shall be more plau- 
sible than ever. If he does not come back, perhaps the 
consideration of the future will sweep us onwards. All have 
their special views, and M. de Yilleroy more warmly than 
all the rest." ^ 

I Aemens to Bameveld, d4 Jan. 1610. (Ma) 
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CHAPTER II. 

Fusion of Henrj IV. for Margaret de Montmorency — Her Marriage withi 
the Prince of Conde ^ Their Departure for the Country — Their Flight 
to the Netherlands — Rage of the King — Intrigues of Spain — Reoeption 
of the Prince and Princvas uf Cond4 by the Archdukes at Brussels — 
Splendid EntertainmcntH hy Spinola — Attempts of the King to bring- 
the Fugitives back — Mission of De Coeuvree to Brussels — Difficult 
Position of the Republic — Vast but secret Preparations for War. 

" If the Prince of Conde comes back." What had the Prince 
of Conde, his comings and his goings, to do with this vast 
enteq)ri8e ? 

It is time to point to the golden thread of most fantastic 
passion which mns throughout this dark and eventful 
history. 

One evening in the beginning of the year which had just 
come to its close there was to be a splendid fancy ball at 
the Louvre in the course of which several young ladies of 
highest rank were to perform a dance in mythological 
costume. 

The King, on ill terms with the Queen, who harassed 
him with scenes of affected jealousy, while engaged in 
permanent plots with her jmramour and master, the 
Italian Concini, against his policy and his life ; on still 
worse terms with his latest mistress in chief, the Marquise 
de Venieuil, who hated him and revenged herself for en- 
during his oiresses by making him the butt of her venomous 
wit, had taken the fc^stivities of a court in dudgeon where 
he {H)S8e8sed hosts of enemies and flatterers but scarcely a 
single friend. 
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He refiiBed to attend any of the rehearsals of the ballet, 
bnt one day a group of Diana and her nymphs passed him 
in the great gallery of the palace.^ One of the nymphs 
as she went by turned and aimed her gilded javelin at 
his heart. Henry looked and saw the most beautiful 
young creature, so he thought, that mortal eye had 
ever gaased upon, and according to his wont fell instantly 
over head and ears in love. He said afterwards that he 
felt himself pierced to the heart and was ready to faint 
away.^ 

The lady was just fifteen years of age. The King was 
turned of fifty-five. The disparity of age seemed to make 
the royal passion ridiculous. To Henry the situation seemed 
poetical and pathetic. After this first interview ho never 
missed a single rehearsal. In the intervals he called per- 
petually for the services of the court poet Malherbe, 
who certainly contrived to perpetrate in his behalf some 
of the most detestable verses that even he had ever 
composed. 

The nymph was Marguerite de Montmorency, daughter of 
the Constable of France, and destined one day to become 
the mother of the great Conde, hero of Rocroy. There can 
be no doubt that she was exquisitely beautiful. Fair- 
haired, with a complexion of dazzling purity, large expres- 
sive eyes, delicate but commanding features, she had a 
singular fascination of look and gesture, and a winning, 
almost childlike, simplicity of manner. Without feminine 
artifice or commonplace coquetry, she seemed to bewitch 
and subdue at a glance men of all ranks, ages, and pursuitK ; 
kings and cardinals, great generals, ambassadors and states- 
men, as well as humbler mortals whether Spanish, Italian, 



> Tailemant dee Reauz (ed. 1854), 
i. 170. BentivojjrHo. ' Relazione delU 
Fuga di Francia d'Henrico diBorbone 
Priocipe de Condc * (* Opere/ Parigi. 



1748), p. 153. MU^belet, ' HlBt. de U 
France au 17*"» Si^e: Henri IV 
et Richelieu/ pp. 161, 162. 
* Tailemant dea Reauz, 1 171. 
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French, or Flemish.* The Constable, an ignorant man who, 
as the King averred, could neither write nor read, understood 
as well as more learned sages the manners and himiours of 
the court. He had destined his daughter for the young and 
brilliant Bassompierre, the most dazzling of all the cavBliers 
of the day. The two were betrothed. 

But the love-stricken Henry, then confined to his bed with 
the gout, sent for the chosen husband of the beautiful 
Margaret.* 

'^ Bassompierre, my friend," said the aged king, as the 
youthful lover knelt before him at the bedside, "I have 
become not in love, but mad, out of my senses, furious for 
Mademoiselle de Montmorency. If she should love you, I 
should hate you. If she should love me, you would hate me. 
'Tis better that this should not be the cause of breaking 
up our good intelligence, for I love you with affliH^tion and 
inclination. I am resolved to marry her to my ne})hew the 
Prince of Condo, and to keep her near my family. She will 
be the consolation and sup2)()rt of my old age into which I 
am now about to enter. I shall give my nephew, who loves 
the chace a thouMind times better than h(* do<'s ladies, 
100,000 livres a year, and I wish no other favour from her 
than her affection without making further pretensions." ^ 

It was eight o'clock of a black winter's morning, and the 
tears as he spoke ran down the cheeks of the hero of Ivry 
and bedewed the face of the kneeling Bassompierre.^ 

The courtly lover sighed and — obeyed. He renounced 



* *' Ilaveva U princi|)oeRa dl Condi' 
alhora ttPiWci anni xx\ la sna Mlezza 
oorriA|¥)ndpra alia n*laziono c\w ne 



neflrH occhi e nel volto ; plena di vezzi 
nel parlareed in o^i 8ao frt^ffto; tutta 
naturalroente si oororocndaya per 00 



haveva p>rtata inanxi la fanri." Rays medecdnia la sua Wllena p(*rche uon 

Cardinal B<»ntivcHrlio, who wan Papal j V ajntava alriin donnesco artificio." — 

nuncio at BrumelB during thiH |N*ri4Kl, ' R4*l. della Fu^ira/ 155. 

and wan liMniK^If miirh in love with ' • ' M*^moiren de BaflBompierre/ ed. 

the PrinceHi*, a8 8he n'lati'*! lont; after- Petitot. i p. 887, nqg. 

wanN to I-H'net at Chantillv (P. • Ibid. 

Len-t ' M'm<nr-H; «h1. Petit t. i>. ). | * Ibid. pp. 886-388. 

** Era bianrhiHsinin. pienu di frnitia • 
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the hand of the beautiful Margaret, and came daily to play 
at dice with the King at his bedside with one or two other 
companions. 

And every day the Duchess of Angouldme, sister of the 
Constable, brought her fair niece to visit and converse with 
the royal invalid. But for the dark and tragic clouds 
which were gradually closing around that eventful and 
heroic existence there would be something almost comic in 
the spectacle of the sufferer making the palace and all 
France ring with the bowlings of his grotesque passion for 
a child of fifteen as he lay helpless and crippled with the 
gout. 

One day as the Duchess of Angouleme led her niece away 
from their morning visit to the King, Margaret as she passed 
by Bassompierre shrugged her shoulders with a scornful 
glance. Stung by this expression of contempt, the lover 
who had renounced her sprang from the dice table, buried 
his face in his hat, pretending that his nose was bleeding, 
and rushed frantically from the palace.^ 

Two days long he spent in solitude, unable to eat, drink, 
or sleep, abandoned to despair and bewailing his wretched 
fate, and it was long before he could recover sufficient 
equanimity to face his lost Margaret and resimie his place 
at the King's dicing table. When he made his appearance, 
he vras according to his own account so pale, changed, and 
emaciated that his friends could not recognise him.^ 

The marriage with Conde, first prince of the blood, took 
place early in the spring. The bride received magnificent 
presents, and the husband a pension of 100,000 March lo, 
Hvres a year. The attentions of the King be- ^**- 
came soon outrageous and the reigning scandal of the 
hour. Henry, discarding the grey jacket and simple cos- 

> ' M ^moiiet de B«SBomplerre/ ed Petitot. i. p. 889. 
« Ibid. 
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tame on which he was wont to pride himself, paraded 
himself about in perfumed ruffis and glittering doublet^ 
an ancient fop, very little heroic, and much ridiculed. 
The Princess made merry with the antics of her royal 
adorer, while her vanity at least, if not her affection, 
was really touched, and there was one great round of 
court festivities in her honour, at which the King and 
herself were ever the central figures. But Conde was not 
at all amused. Not liking the part assigned to him in 
the comedy thus skilfully arranged by . his cousin king, 
never much enamoured of his bride, while highly ap- 
preciating the 100,000 livres of pension, he remonstrated 
violently with his wife, bitterly reproached the King, and 
made himself generally offensive. " The Prince is here," 
wrote Henry to Sully, "and is playing the very devil. 
You would be in a rage and be ashamed of the things 
he says of me. But at last I am losing patience, and am 
resolved to give him a bit of my mind." ^ Ho wrote in 
the same terms to Montmorency.' The Constable, whose 
conduct throughout the affair was odious and pitiable, pro- 
mised to do his best to induce the Prince, instead of playing 
the devil, to listen to reason, as he and the Duchess of 
Angouleme understood reason. 

Henry had even the ineffable folly to appeal to the Queen 
to use her influence with the refractory Cond«\ Mary de' 
Medici replied that there were already thirty go-betweens 
at work, and she had no idea of being the thirty-first.^ 

Condr, surrounded by a conspiracy against his honour and 
happiness, suddenly carried off his wife to the country, much 
to the amazement and rage of Henry. 

In the autumn he entertained a hunting party at a seat of 
his, the Abbey of VemeuiUe, on the borders of Picardy. De 

« ' Mi'm. de Sullv/ vil. 247. 

• Henrmnl. « Henri IV ct U Prinoease de Conde/ Braxelles, 1870, p d7. 

• Henrard, 80. 
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Traigny, governor of Amiens, invited the Prince, Princess, 
and the Dowager-Princess to a banquet at his chateau not far 
from the Abbey. On their road thither they passed a group 
of huntsmen and grooms in the royal livery. Among them 
was an aged lackey with a plaister over one eye, holding a 
couple of hounds in leash. The Princess recognized at a 
glance under that ridiculous disguise the King.^ 

'^ What a madman ! '' she murmured as she passed him, ^^ I 
will never forgive you ; " but as she confessed many years 
afterwards, this act of gallantry did not displease her.^ 

In truth, even in mythological fable. Love has scarcely 
ever reduced demi-god or hero to more fantastic plight than 
was this travesty of the great Henry. After dinner Madame 
de Traigny led her fair guest about the castle to show her 
the various points of view. At one window she paused, say- 
ing that it commanded a particularly fine prospect. The 
Princess looked from it across a courtyard, and saw at an 
opposite window an old gentleman holding his left hand 
tightly upon his heart to show that it was wounded, and 
blowing kisses to her with the other. " My God ! it is the 
King himself," she cried to her hostess. The princess with 
this exclamation rushed from the window, feeling or affecting 
much indignation, ordered horses to her carriage instantly, 
and overwhelmed Madame de Traigny with reproaches. 
The King himself, hastening to the scene, was received with 
passionate invectives, and in vain attempted to assuage the 
Princess's wrath and induce her to remain.' 

They left the chateau at once, both Prince and Princess. 
One night, not many weeks afterwards, the Due de Sully, 
in the Arsenal at Paris, had just got into bed Nov. 80, 
at past eleven o'clock when he received a visit i^^- 
from Captain de PraKlin, who walked straight into his bed- 

* • Memoires de Pierre Lenrt ' (ed. Petitot), i. 140. Tallemant dee Reaoi; 
L 172. • Ibid. » Ibid. 141. 
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chamber, infonning him that the King instantly required 
his presence. 

Sully remonstrated. He was obliged to rise at three the 
next momingy he said, enumerating pressing and most 
important work which Henry required to be completed with 
all possible haste. ^^ The King said you would be very angry/' 
replied Praslin ; ^^ but there is no help for it Come you 
must, for the man you know of has gone out of the country, 
as you said he would, and has carried away the lady on the 
crupper behind him." 

^^ Ho, ho," said the Duke, '^ I am wanted for that affiiir, 
am I ? " And the two proceeded straightway to the Louvre, 
and were ushered, of all apartments in the world, into the 
Queen's bedchamber. Mary de' Medici had given birth only 
four days before to an infant, Henrietta Maria, future queen 
of Charles I. of England. The room was crowded with 
ministers and courtiers ; Yilleroy, the Chancellor, Bassom- 
pierre, and others, being stuck against the wall at small 
intervals like statues, dumb, motionless, scarcely daring to 
breathe. The King, with his hands behind him and his grey 
beard sunk on his breast, was pacing up and down the room 
in a paroxysm of rage and despair 

" WeU," said he, turning to Sully as he entered, "our man 
has gone off and carried everything with him. What do 
you say to that ? " 

The Duke beyond the boding " I told you so " phrase of 
consolation which he was entitled to use, having rejx^atedly 
warned his sovereign that precisely this catastrophe was 
im]K'nding, declined that night to offer advice. He insisted 
on sleeping on it The manner in which the proceedings 
of the King at this juncture would be regarded 1>,\ the 
Archdukes Albert and Isabella — ^for there could 1m' no 
doubt that Conde had escaped to their territory — and by 
the King of Spain, in complicity with whom the step had 
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unquestionably been taken — was of gravest political im-' 
portanoeJ 

Henry had heard the intelligence bat an hour before. 
He was at cards in his cabinet with Bassompierre and others 
when d'Elbene entered and made a private communication to 
him. '' Bassompierre, my friend/' whispered the King im- 
mediately in that courtier's ear, ^^ I am lost. This man has 
carried his wife off into a wood. I don't know if it is to kill 
her or to take her out of France. Take care of my money 
and keep up the game." ' 

Bassompierre followed the King shortly afterwards and 
brought him his money. He said that he had never seen a 
man so desperate, so transported. 

The matter was indeed one of deepest and universal 
import. The reader has seen by the preceding narrative 
how absurd is the legend often believed in even to our own 
days that war was made by France upon the Archdukes 
and upon Spain to recover the Princess of Gond6 from 
captivity in Brussels. 

From contemporary sources both printed and unpublished; 
from most confidential conversations and revelations, we have 
seen how broad, deliberate, and deeply considered were the 
warlike and political combinations in the ELing's ever restless 
brain. But although the abduction of the new Helen by 
her own Menelaus was not the cause of the impending Iliad, 
there is no doubt whatever that the incident had much to 
do with the crisis, was the turning point in a great tragedy, 
and that but for the vehement passion of the King for 
this youthful princess events might have developed them- 
selves on a far different scale from that which they were 
destined to assume. For this reason a court intrigue, 
which history under other conditions might justly disdain, 

> ' M6in. de Baseompierre/ i. 4^, 421, 499. ' M^m. de SoUy/ vii. 255, itqq. 
» Ibid. Ibid. 
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assumes vast proportions and is taken quite away from the 
scandalous chronicle which rarely busies itself with grave 
affairs of state. 

" The flight of Conde/' wrote Aerssens, " is the catas* 
, trophe to the comedy which has been long enacting. 'Tis to 
be hoped that the sequel may not prove tragical." ^ 

" The Prince/' for simply by that title he was usually 
called to distinguish him from all other princes in France, 
was next of blood. Had Henry no sons, he would have suc- 
ceeded him on the throne. It was a favourite scheme of the 
Spanish party to invalidate Henry's divorce from Margaret 
of Yalois, and thus to cast doubts on the legitimacy of 
the Dauphin and the other children of Mary de' Medici. 

The Prince in the hands of the Spanish government 
might prove a docile and most dangerous instrument to 
the internal repose of France not only after Henry's death 
but in his life-time. Condi's character was frivolous, un- 
stable, excitable, weak, easy to be played upon by design- 
ing politicians, and he had now the deepest cause for angel 
and for indulging in ambitious dreams. 

He had been wont during this unhappy first year of his 
nmrriage to loudly accuse Henry of tyranny, and was now 
likely by public declaration to assign that as the motive of 
his flight. Henry had protested in reply that he had never 
lKH*n guilty of tyranny but once in his life, and that was 
when he allowed this youth to take the name and title of 
Cond/-.^ 

For the Princess-Dowager his mother had lain for years in 
prison, under the terrible accusation of having murdered her 
huslMind, in complicity with her {Nimmour, a Gascon ptige, 
named Belcastel. The present i>rince had bc»en bom Kcvenil 
months after his reputeil father's death. Henry, out of 

' Aemeni to Carew, 80 Not. 1009. (Bia) 
' 8u11t. uhi iup. 
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good nature, or perhaps for }e88 creditable reasons, bad come 
to the rencue of the accused princcsB, and hod caused the 
process to be stopped, further euquiiy to be quashed, and 
the Bon to be recognized as legitimat« Prince of Condt'. 
The Dowager had subsequently done her host to further 
the King's suit to her son's wife, for which the Prince bit- 
terly reproached her to her iacc, heaping on her epithets 
which she well deserved.' 

Henry at once begun to threaten a revival of the criminal 
suit, with a view of bastardizing him again, although the 
Dowager had acted on all occasions with great docility in 
Henry's interests. 

The flight of the Prince and Princess was thus not only 
an incident of great importance to the internal politics of 
France, but had a direct and important bearing on the im- 
pnding hostilities. Its intimate connection with the afihirs of 
the Xetberland commonwealth was obvious. It was probable 
that the fugitives would make their way towards the Arch- 
dukes' t4^rritoT^', and that afterwards their first point of des- 
tination would I>e Bretlii, of which Philip William of Orange, 
eldest brother of Prince Maurice, was the titular proprietor. 
Since the truce recently concluded the brothers, divided so 
entirely by politics and religion, could meet on fraternal and 
friendly terms, and Breda, although a city of the Conimon- 
weiilth, received its feudal lord. The Princess of Orange 
was the sister of Cnnd<'. The morning after the flight the 
King, before iliiybrcnk, M-nt for the Dutch ambassador.' Hq 
directtn) him to des]Hitch a courier forthwith to Bnmeveld, 
notifying him that the Princ^> had left the kingdom without 
the permission or knowledgi' of his sovereign, and stating 
the King's Wlief that he had AM to the territory of the 
Arcbduki'S, If he should come to Breda or to any other place 

■ L'EMnilr, 'R<'|TtBlmi jnurnaui I ' Aeiweni to Barai^Tpld, HO Nor. 
■nr 1^ Ki'irn<- <1<^ Henry IV ■ («]. Petl- ' lOW. (US.) 
tot), vul. III. 368 
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within the jurisdiction of the States, they were requested to 
miike sure of his person at once, and not to permit him to 
n^tire until further instructions should be received from the 
King. De Praslin, captain of the body-guards and lieu- 
tenant of Champagne, it was further mentioned, was to be 
sent immediately on secret mission concerning this affair to 
the States and to the Archdukes. 

The King suspected Condr of crime, so the Advocate was 
to lie informal. He believed him to be implicated in the 
conspiracy of Poitou ; the six who had been taken prisoners 
having confessed that they had thrice conferred with a 
prince at Paris, and that the motive of the plot was to free 
themsidves and France fn)m the tyranny of Henry IV. 
Th(' King insisted pen^mptorily, despite of any objections 
from Aerssens, that the thing must be done and his in- 
structions carried out to the letter. So much he expected 
of the States, and they should Ciire no more for ulterior con- 
Hi*quences, he said, than he had done for the wrath of Spain 
when he fninkly undertook their csiuse. Condr was im- 
}M)rtaut only beaiuse his relative, and he declared that if the 
Prime should escajM*, having once enten^d the territory of 
the Republic, he should lay the blame on its government. 

" If you pnweeil languidly in the affair," wrote Aerssens to 
Banieveld, " our affiiirH will suffi-r for ever." ' 

NoIkkIv at court iH'lievcHl in the Poitou conspiracy, or 
that Conth; h.'ul any knowlwlgt* of it. The n^ason of his 
flight was a mystery to none, but as it was immediately 
followtnl by an intrigue with S]Min, it seemed ingenious to 
Henr}' to make nw of a tninsparent pretext to conceal the 
ugliness of the whole affjiir.' 

' A«*nw*nii to BtkmvxM, *M) Nov. : rniins qu*on a fmit rrever rapnutunif 
IrtOiJ. (MS.) ' ii Im tnn» i»n«i«iT. Vou<« M*iivira trop 

* "... ft lay pent «*tn* w* vnutlrn 1iii'nn*st«*ln9t<>irpiiaDiiqiriliM>itbeMiiD 
nmvrir il«* qui*1qut* aultrc raisnn qur * t\o youK en entietenlr dnmnU^.** — 
•era heareoae fj cn*iH* au dL'horv. Je Afrwuena to Carvw, beforp cited. 
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He hoped that the Prioce would be arrested at Breda and 
sent back by the States. Tillcroy said that if it waa not 
done, they would be guilty of black ingratitude. It would 
be an awkward undertakiiig, however, and the States 
devoutly prayed that they might not be put to the test 
The cmfty AersBens suggested to Bamoveld that if Conde 
waa not within their territory it would be well to assnie the 
Kiug that, had he been th^e, he would have been delivered 
up at once. " By this means," said the Ambassador, " yon 
will give DO cause of offence to the Prince, and will at the 
same time satisfy the King. It is important that he should 
tbiuk that you depend immediately up<m him. If yon see 
that aiXet his arrest they take severe measures against him, 
yuu will have a thousand ways of parrying the bUme which 
IMMterity might throw upon yon. Hbtory teaches you 
plenty of them." ' 

Hv added that neither Sully nor anyone else thought 
much of the Poitou conspiracy. Those implicated asserted 
that they had intended to raise tivops there to assist the 
King in the Cleve expedition. Some people said that Heniy 
had invented this plot against his throne and life. The 
AmboDsador, in n spirit of prophecy, quotetl the saying 
of Duniitiiiii : " Miseni itfnditio impereaU'Um quUnu de con- 
Mfiiratione non creditur nim oniais." 

Meantime the fugitives continued their journey. The 
Prince was accompanied by one of hu dependnntf, u rude 
officer, de Rochefort, who carried the Princtiiis on a pillion 
behind him. She had with her a lady-in-waiting named 
du Oerteau and a lady's maid named Philippote. She hod 
o<i clothi>s but those on her back, not even a change of 
linen. Thus the young and deliciiti< Lidy made the wintry 
journey through the forests. They crossed the frontier at 

■ AeiMPDB to Bkraerrld, 8 Dm ISM. (M&> 
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Landrecies,^ then in the Spanish Netherlands, intending to 
traverse the Archduke's territory in order to reach Breda, 
where Conde meant to leave his wife in charge of his sister, 
the Princess of Orange, and then to proceed to Brussels. 

He wrote from the little inn at Landrecies to notify the 
Archduke of his project. He was subsequently informed 
that Albert would not prevent his passing through his 
territories, but should object to his making a fixed residence 
within them.^ The Prince also wrote subsequently to the 
King of Spain and to the King of France. 

To Henry he expressed his great regret at being obliged 
to leave the kingdom in order to save his honour and his 
life, but that he had no intention of being anything else 
than his very humble and faithful cousin, subject, and 
servant He would do nothing against his service, he said, 
unless forced thereto, and he begged the King not to take it 
amiss if he refused to receive letters from any one whomsoever 
at court, saving only such letters as his Majesty himself 
might honour him by writing.^ 



* BentivogUo, 'Rcl. della Foga,' 
IJVa, 154. Le P^re 0. Daniel, ' His- 
toire de France,' Parii, 1756, t. xil. 
p. 541, m. Bliirittrata de Lan- 
dredes i rAichiduc Albert, 1 Dec 
1A09. 

I desire to express mj obliga- 
tions to the oxoi*lient work of (^ap- 
Uin Paul Henrard, ' Henri IV et la 
Prinoesse de Conde/ Brussels, 1870. 
who has narrat4»d this singular epi- 
sode with succinctness and elegance, 
enrichinflf his volumes with an ap- 
|M>ndix containing the diplomatic oor- 
rt'Siiondenci* of PcxxjuiuH, so far as it 



rison with the originals has shown 
me their perfect accuracy. 

Manj of these papers, as well as 
additional onos from the Archives 
of Simancas. are lilLewisi* printed in 
the second volume of the instructive 
work of H. K. H. the Due d'Aumale, 
' Histoire des Princes de Condt' pen- 
dant les xvr et tvtv Sink's,' from 
which I have derived mudi infor- 
mation. 

**'... mais qu'il pouvoit asscurer 
le diet Seigneur Roy que nous na 
souilHrons ou'il &oe sfjouret moins 
sa demeure fixe rirre les pais de not re 



relates to this subject, besides other | ob^issance et que nous avions faict 

rruviously unpublished documents, l dire mosme resimnre au dit 8ieur de 
liave r<*ad much of the original Praslain,'* kc. kc, — Archdnkei« to P. 
luauuHcript of the Archdukes and of Pea|uius, 4 Dec. 1009, in Henrard. 
P(>r(|aius,both for tbtHund some huIv ' Archdukt^ to Ortemberg. agent at 
sequent epochs, in the Koyal Archives | Rome, same date, 
at Bruiwels. My citations, however. ** Mem. de Sully/ \ii. 264. note^ 
ofthese let ters are from M. Henrard's 'Mem. pour THist. de France,' ana 
printed collection, as careful comiia- ; 1610. 
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Th<> result of this communication to the King was uf 
cuur8c to tmmge that monarch to the utmost, und his first 
impulse on finding that the Prince was out of hia reach was 
to march to Brussels at once and take possession of him and 
the Princess hy main force. More moderate couusi-Ib pre- 
vailt<d for the moment however, and n^otiationa were 
attempted. 

Pnutin did not contrive to intercept the fugitives, but the 
Statcs-Geueral, under the advice of Bameveld, absolutely 
forluidc their coming to Breda ur entering any part of their 
jurisdiction. Tho result of Conde's aitplicittiun tu the King 
of SiHiin was an ultimate oficr of assistance and asylum, 
through a special emissary, one Anover ; for the jKiliticiana 
of Madrid were astute enoi^^h to see what a card the Prince 
might prove in their hands. 

Henry instructed his ambassador in Spain ' to use strong 
and threatening limguage in regard to the harbouring u 
rebel and a conspirator against the throne of France ; while 
on the other hand he expressed his satis&ctioii with the 
States for having prohibited the Prince from entering their 
territory.* He would have preferred, he said, if they had 
allowed him entrance and forbidden his departure, but on 
the whole he was content. It was thought in Paris that the 
Netherland government had acted with much adroitness in 
thuM abstaining both from a violation of the law of nations 
iind from giving offence to the King. 

A valet of Cond<' was taken with some papers of the 
Prince about him, which proved a det^rmioation on his part 
iH'vcr to return to France during the lifetime uf Henrj'.* 
Tlicy made no statement of the cause of his fiight, vxcept to 
intimate that it might be left to the judgment of ever>* one, 
■M it was unfortuoat^'ly but too well known to all. 

' KtYiwIl dft Lrllree mlMivvs dt- i 1009. (lUjnx* Archtm MS.) 
' ' « lOMDU-.S Dec. IflOB. |Ma) 
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Refused entrance into the Dutch territory^ the Prince was 
obliged to renounce his project in regard to Breda, and 
brought his wife to Brussels, fle gave Bentivoglio, the 
Papal nuncio, two letters to forward to Italy, one to the 
Pope, the other to his nephew, Cardinal Borghese. En- 
couraged by the advices which he had received from Spain, 
he justified his flight from France both by the danger to his 
honour and to his life, recommending both to the protection of 
his Holiness and his Eminence. Bentivoglio sent the letters^ 
but while admitting the invincible reasons for his departure 
growing out of the King's pursuit of the Princess, he 
refrised all credence to the pretended violence against Cond6 
himself.^ Gonde informed de Praslin that he would not 
consent to return to France. Subsequently he imposed as 
conditions of return that the King should assign to him 
certain cities and strongholds in Guienne, of which province 
he was governor, far from Paris and very near the Spanish 
frontier ; a measure dictated by Spain and which inflamed 
Henrjr's wrath almost to madness.' The King insisted on 
his instant return, placing himself and of course the Princess 
entirely in his hands and receiving a full pardon for thb 
effort to save his honour.' The Prince and Princess of 
Orange came from Breda to Brussels to visit their brother 
and liis wife. Here they established them in the Palace of 
Nassau, once the residence in his brilliant youth of William 
the Silent ; a magnificent mansion, surrounded by jmrk and 
garden, built on the brow of the almost precipitous hill, 
lx»neath which is spread out so picturesquely the antique and 
beautiful capital of Bralwint. 

The Archdukes received them with stately courtesy at 
their own palace. On their first ceremonious visit to the 



' Bent. ' Rel. deUa Puga,' 156. » Bent. ' Be\. della Fuir*; 157. 

* Ibid. Daniel, ' Hlit de Fraooe/ Aerwens to BameTeld. (H. Arch. 
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soTcrcigDB of the land, the fonnal Archduke, coldest and 
cliuBtest of mankind, scarcely lifted his eyes to gase on the 
wondrous beauty of the Priuoesa, yet aasored her after be 
hud led her through a portrait galleiy of fair women that 
formerly these bad been accouitt«d beauties, but that hence- 
forth it was impossible to speak of any beanty but ber own,' 
The great Spioola fell in love with hsr at once, sent for 
the illastriouB Bubcns from Antwerp to paint her portrait,' 
and offered Mademoiselle de Cb&tean Tert 10,000 crown 
in gold if she woold do her best to further hia suit 
with her miBtress.* The Genoese banker-soldier made love, 
war, and finance on a grand scale.' He gave a munificent 
banquet and ball in her honour on Twelfth Night, and the 
festival was the wonder of the town. Nothing like it had 
been seen in Brussels for years. At six in tlie evening 
Spinola in splendid costume, accompanied by Dun Luis 
Velasco, Count Ottavio Visconti, Count Bucqnoy, with other 
nobles of lesser note, drove to the Nuestiu PaLice to bring the 
Prince and Princess and thoir suite to the Manjuis's mansion. 
Here a guard of honour of thirty ninxketeerB was stuoding 
before the door, irad they were conducted from their coaches 
by Bpioola prwedwl by twenty-four torch-bearers up tha 
grand staircase to a hall, wliere they were rcc^ved by 
the Princesses of Monsfeld, Vi'lasco, and other distinguished 
dames. Thence they were led through several apartments 
rich with tapestry and blazing with crystal and silver plate 
to a Bpleudid saloon where was a silken canopy, under which 
the Princess of Cond<'' and the Princess of Otnnge seated 
tlit-moelvcs, the Nuncius Bentivoglio to his delight being 
placed next tlie beautiful Margaret. Aft«T n-poeing for a 
little while they were led to the ball-room, brilliantly lighted 

< Rrnnnl.47. • Ibbl. M 

' I'eoqului t(> Archdoke Albnt, 9 Much 1410, In HmuanL 

* Heimud, p. 76. 
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with innumerable torches of perfumed wax and hung with 
tapestry of gold and silk, representing in fourteen em-- 
broidered designs the chief military exploits of Spinola^ 
Here the banquet, a cold collation, was already spread on 
a table decked and lighted with regal splendour. As soon 
as the guests were seated, an admirable concert of instru* 
mental music began. Spinola walked up and down providing: 
for the comforts of his company, the Duke of Aumale stood 
behind the two princesses to entertain them with conver- 
sation, Don Luis Yelasco served the Princess of Condo with 
plates, handed her the dishes, the wine, the napkins, while 
Bucquoy and Yisconti in like manner waited upon the 
Princess of Orange ; other nobles attending to the other 
ladies. Forty-eight pages in white, yellow, and red scarves 
brought and removed the dishes. The dinner, of courses 
innumerable, lasted two hours and a half, and the ladies, 
being thus fortified for the more serious business of the 
evening, were led to the tiring-rooms while the hall was 
made ready for dancing. The ball was opened by the 
Princess of Condo and Spinola, and lasted until two in the 
morning. As the apartment grew warm, two of the pages 
went about with long staves and broke all the windows until 
not a single pane of glass remaini'd. The festival was 
estimated by the thrifty chronicler of Antwerp to have 
cost from 3000 to 4000 cn)wns. It was, he says, "an 
earthly pamdise of which soon not a vapour remained." He 
added that he gave a detailtHl account of it " not because he 
took pleasure in such voluptuous pomp and extravagance, 
but that one might thus learn the vanity of the world." ^ 
Tht»so courtesies and assiduities on the part of the great "shojv 
keeper," as the Constable called him, had so much eflFect, 
if not on the Princ<»S8, at least on Condt* himself, that he 
threatened to throw his wife out of window if she refused ta 

* Van Meteren. * Nc^ Hist* b. xxxi. p. 687. 
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UIR-8S Spiuoln.' These nod eimilar accusations were made 
by (hi.' father unit iiunt wbeu attempting to bring about a 
divuree of the Princess from licr husband.- The Nuneins 
Bcntivoglio, too, fell in love with her, devoting himself to 
her service, and liis facile and eloquent pen to chronicling 
Her Btory. Even poor little Philip of Spain in the depths 
of the Encurial heard of her charms,' and tried to imagine 
himself in love with her by proxy. 

Thenceforth there was a saccession of brilliant festivals in 
honour of the Priucesa. The Spanish party was radiant with 
triumph, the French maddened with rage. Henry in Paris 
w«M chafing like a lion at bay. A petty sovereign whom he 
could crush at one vigorous bound was protecting the lady 
for whose love he was dying. He bad secured Condi'-'s 
exclusion from Holland, but here were the fugiti^'es 
splendidly established in Bmssels ; the Princess surrounded 
by most formidable suitors, the Prince encouraged in his 
rebellious and dangerous schemes by tlie power which the 
King most hated on eortti, and whose eternal downfall he 
had long since sworn to accomplish. 

For the weak and frivolous Condi' began to prattle pnblicly 
of hiH deep projects of revenge. Aided by Simnish money 
and S|>anish troops he would show one day who was tho 
iriU heir to the throne of France — the illegitimately Wm 
Dauphin or himself. 

The King sent for the first president of Parliament, 
Hiu-lay, and consulU'd with him as to the projier nieann of 
reviving the supprcBsed process against the Dowagi-r and 
of publicly degrading Condu from his jfosition of first ])riuot- 
of the blood wliich lie Iiad been permitted to u»ur|>.' Hi- 
liken*ise procun-d a decree accusing him of bigh-trensi'>n and 

' Pi«qiilaa to Arrhiliihi' Albert, 3 In Ht-nmril. 

lUich 1610. in Hpnninl. ' Ai'nvH-na to Buneveld, S D«a 

' lUd. 1(HW <MS.) 
■ tkme to Mmu, 31 MbrIi 1010. 
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ordering him to be punished at his Majesty's pleasure, to be 
prei)ared by the Parliament of Paris ; going down to the 
court himself in his impatience and seating himself in every- 
day costume on the bench of judges to see that it was im- 
mediately proclaimed.' 

Instead of at once attacking the Archdukes in force as he 
intended in the first ebullition of his wrath, he resolved to 
send de Boutteville-Montmorency, a relative of the Con- 
stable, on special and urgent mission to Brussels. He was 
to propose that Conde and his wife should return with the 
Prince and Princess of Orange to Breda, the King pledging 
himself that for three or four months nothing should be 
undertaken against him.' Here was a sudden change of 
determination fit to surprise the States-Oeneral, but the 
King's ri'solution veered and whirled about hourly in 
the tempests of his wrath aud love. 

That excellent old couple, the Constable and the Duchess 
of Angouleme, did their best to assist their sovereign in 
his fierce attempts to get their daughter and niece into his 
power. 

The Constable procured n piteous letter to be written^ to 
Archduke Albert, signed '^ Montmorency his mark," imploring 
him not to ^^ suffer that his daughter, since the Prince 
refused to return to France, should leave Brussels to be a 
wanderer about the world following a young prince who had 
no fixed purpose in his mind.^ 

Archduke Albert, through his ambassador in Paris, Peter 
Pecquius, 8Uggt'Ht<*d the ])08sibility of a reconciliation be- 
twei*n Henn' and his kinsman, and offered himself as inter- 
mediary. lie enquirtnl whether the King would find it 

* ' M^m. de Sully/ vii 270. note. I write nor read, he could get tlirou|^ 

• Aenwens to Bamcvt>1d» 16 Dec ' the mont difflrnlt nflfiiim. ' M^moiret 
1609. (MS.) de Sully/ vil. 227. note 22. 

■ Henrv naid that with hin Chnn- I * Mftntmomney to Archduke Albert, 
oellor (Sillery). who kn«>w no liiitin. ! 16 Jan. 1610, in Henrard. 
and his Constable, wlio could n«'ither 
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agreeable, that he should ask for pardon in name of the 
Prince. Henry replied that he was willing that the Archduke 
should accord to Gonde secure residence for the time within 
his dominions on three inexorable conditions : — Firstly, 
that the Prince should ask for pardon without any stipula- 
tionS; the King refusing to listen to any treaty or to assign 
him towns or places of security as had been vaguely sug- 
gested, and holding it utterly unreasonable that a man 
sueing for pardon should, instead of deserved punishment, 
talk of terms and acquisitions ; secondly, that, if Conde 
should reject the proposition, Albert should immediately 
turn him out of his country, showing himself justly irritated 
at finding his advice disregarded ; thirdly, that, sending 
away the Prince, the Archduke should forthwith restore the 
Princess to her fSEtther the Constable and her aunt Angou- 
leme, who had already made their petitions to Albert and 
IsabeUa for that end, to which the King now added his own 
most particular prayers. 

If the Archduke should refuse consent to these three con- 
ditions, Henry begged that he would abstain from any 
&rther attempt to effect a reconciliation and not suffer 
Conde to remain any longer within his territories. 

Pecquius replied that he thought his master might agree 
to the two first propositions while demurring to the third, 
as it would probably not seem honourable to him to se- 
parate man and wife, and as it was doubtful whether the 
Princess would return of her own accord.^ 

The King, in reporting the substance of this conversation 
to Aerssens, intimated his conviction that they were only 
wishing in Brussels to gain time ; that they were waiting 
for letters from Spain, which they were expecting ever 
since the return of Condo's secretary from Milan, whither he 

1 Aprwens to Baraeveld, 22 Dec IWW- (MS.) Bwne to Owron. «7 Dec 

1609. (MS> 
VOL. I. ^ 
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had been sent to confer with the Governor, Count Fuentes.' 
He said farther that he doubted whether the Princess 
would go to Breda, which he should now like, but which 
Conde would not now permit. This he imputed in part 
to the Princess of Orange, who had written a letter full 
of invectives against himself to the Dowager-Princesa 
of Condo which she had at once sent to him. Henry 
expressed at the same time his great satisfaction with the 
Btates-General and with Bameveld in this affair, repeating 
his assurances that they were the truest and best friends he 
had. 

The news of Gondii's ceremonious visit to Leopold in 
Julich could not fail to exasperate the King almost as much 
as the pompous manner in which he was subsequently re- 
ceived at Brussels ; Spinola and the Spanish Ambassador 
going forth to meet him.'^ At the same moment the secre- 
tary of Vaucelles, Henry's ambassador in Madrid, arrived 
in Paris, confirming the King's suspicions that Conde's 
flight had l)een concerted with Don Inigo dc Cardenas, and 
was part of a gen(»ral i)lot of Spain against the i)eace of the 
kingdom. The Due d'fipemon, one of the most dangerous 
plotters at the court, and deep in the intimacy of the Queen 
and of all the secret adherents of the Simnish policy, had 
been sojourning a long time at Metz, under prt»tence of 
attending to his health, had sent his children to Simin, 
as hostages according to Henry's l)elief, had made himself 
master of the citadel, and was turning a deaf ear to all the 
commands of the King.^ 

The sujiporters of Cond«'' in France were openly changing 
their note and {)roclaiming by tlu» Prince's command that 
he had left the kingdom in order to preserve his quality of 
first prince of the blood, and that he meant to make good 

> Ai'mw'n.-* tn Taron. 27 Dec. 1609. (MS.) 
» Same to BaruewM, 2 • Dec. 1609. (MS.) • Rrfd. 
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his right of primogeniture against the Dauphin snd sJH 
competitors.' 

Such bold language and such open reliance on the support 
of Spaiu in disputing the primogeniture of the Dauphin 
were fast driving the most pacifically inclined in France 
into enthusiasm for the war. 

The States, too, saw their opportunity mofte vividly eveiy 
day. ^'What could we desire more/' wrote Aenseiifl to 
Bameveld, '^ than open war between France and Spain ? 
Posterity will for ever blame us if we reject this great 
occasion." ' 

Peter Pecquius, smoothest and sliest of dipl<Hnatistfi, did 
his best to make things comfortable, for there could be little 
doubt that his masters most sincerely deprecated war. On 
their heads would come the first blows, to their provinces 
would return the great desolation out of which they bad 
hardly emerged. Still the Archduke, while racking his 
brains for the means of accommodation, refused, to his 
honour, to wink at any violation of the law of nations, gnve 
a secret promise, in which the Infiuita joined, that th^ 
Princess should not be allowed to leave Brussels without her 
husband's permission,' and resolutely declined sefi^rating 
the pair except with the full consent of both. In ord^ to 
protect himself from the King's threats, he su^r-Mt^l ^ n<l- 
iug Conde to some neutral place for six or eight months, to 
Prague, to Breda, or anywhere else ; but Henry kn^-w that 
Conde would never allow this unless he had the mfum by 
Spanish gold of bribing the garrison there, and f^» of hold- 
ing the place in pretended neutrality, but in n-nlity fit the 
devotion of the King c f Spain.* 

Meantime Henry had despatched the Marquis d*- Oxnvres, 



^ AenMos to Tin derWarcke, 6 Jan. 
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brother of the bcaatifol Gabrielli', Ducliefls de Beaufort, and 
one of the moBt aii<luci<»u» udiI uusitujiuIuuh of courtiers, od 
a ep(.-ciul miasiun to BrutuielH.' De (JoGU\-rtia suw Oondi' 
before jin-eeDting hie credentials to tbe Arcbduke, end found 
biiu ijuite im]>rdcticubk'. Acting under tbe iidvice of tbe 
Prince of Orwngf, be expresaed hia willingness to retire to 
some neutnil city of Gormuny or Ibily, drawing meanwhile 
fnim Henry a iieiiaion of 4(),0()0 cmwns a year. But 
do Coeuvres firmty replied tliiit tbe King would make no 
terms with his vnssiil nor allow CotxU' to jireseribc con- 
ditions to him. To Iwive him in Germany or Italy, be wud, 
vm to leave him in the deitcndence of Spain. The King 
would not have this constant apjirebensioQ of her iotrigiu'S 
while living, nor leave such matter in dying for turlmlenee 
in hia kingdom. If it ap|)cared that the Si>aiiiarda winhi-d 
to make use of the Prince for auch pur])oso8, be would be 
beforehand with them, and show them how much more 
injury he could inflict on Simin than they on France,' 
Obviously committed to Spain, Conde repli(.-d to the en- 
treaties of tbe eniiasary that if tbe King would give him 
half bis kingdom he would not accept the offer nor return 
to Fnmce ; at Iciiat lK'fi>n' tbe 8tli of February, by which 
tlate be expected odvicet* from Spain. He had given bis 
wonl, he said, to lend hia vnr to no overtiuwt before that 
time.-' He made usi> of many threat*, and swore that be 
would throw himself entirely into the amis of the Spanish 
kiui; if Henry would not accord him the terms which he 
liad prnpooed.' 

To do this waa an impoHsibility. To ^^nt hira places of 
Kecurity would, as the King said, Im- to jtlant a standanl for 
nil tbe malcontents of I-'rance to rally around. Condi- bad 

' Brvt.'It4>l. <li<l1it Pii|ra.'l>". IV ' A-.->wiii> i« lWiii'Tfl<l, 24 Jko. 

Duii'l. ' HiKi <)o Kraif-f ' I ili. .'>M. \ni» iMS.' 

M7. * )'>-t.-r r>T.)iiiaM to Artliduke Al 
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eridcQtly renounced all hopes of s recDnciliation, however 
painfully bis host the Archduke might intercede for it. He 
meaot to go to Spain. Spiuola was urging this daily and 
hourly, said Henry, for be had fallen in love with the 
FriDceBs, who complained of all these persecutiooa in her 
letters to her father, and sud that she woald rather die 
than go to Spain. 

The King's advices from de Coeuvres were however to 
the effect that the step would probably be token, that the 
anangemcnta wore making, and that Spinola had been shut 
up with Conde six hours long with nobody present but 
Bochefort and a certain counsellor of the Prince of Orange 
named Eeorcmans.' 

Henry was taking meastires to intercept them on their 
flight by land, but there was some thought of their proceed- 
ing tu Spain by sea. He therefore requested the States to 
send two ships of war, swift sailers, well equipped, one to 
watch in the roads of St. Jean and the other on the E^Ush 
coast. These shipe were to receive their instnictioas from 
Admiral de Vicq, who would be well informed of all the 
movements of the Prince and give warning t> the captains 
of the Dutch vt.<8Bcla by a preconcerted signal The King 
begged that Bameveld would do him this favour, if he 
loved him, and that none might have knowledge of it 
hut the Advocate and Prince Maurice. The ships would 
be required for two or three months only, but should be 
equipped and sent forth ns soon as possible.' 

The States had no objection to performing this servict', 
although it subsequently proved to be unnecessary, and they 
were quite ready at that moment to gr> openly into the war 
to settle the affairs of Cleve, and once for all to drive the 
Spaniards out of the Netherlands and beyond seas and 

■ LMIrr of ApiaivDa. S4 Jul ISIO. (MB. befiir* cited.) Aeivnia to iki> 
MveU. 31 Ju. 1«10. (MS.) < Lrtter of Aeiww. U Ju. ISIO. 
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mountains. Yet strange to say, those most conversant with 
the state of a£birs could not yet quite persuade themselves 
that matters were serious, and that the King's mind was 
fixed. Should Conde return, renounce his Spanish strata- 
gems, and bring back the Princess to court, it was felt by 
the King's best and most confidential friends that all might 
grow languid again, the Spanish faction get the upper hand 
in the King's councils, and the States find themselves in a 
terrible embarrassments 

On the other hand, the most prying and adroit of politi- 
cians were puzzled to read the signs of the times. Despite 
Henry's garrulity, or perhaps in consequence of it, the envoys 
of Spain, the Empire, and of Archduke Albert were ignorant 
whether peace were likely to be broken or not, in spite of 
rumours which filled the air. So weU had the secrets 
been kept which the reader has seen discussed in con- 
fidential conversations — the record of which has always 
remained unpublished — between the King and those 
admitted to his intimacy that very late in the winter 
Pecquius, while sadly admitting to his masters that the 
King was likely to take part against the Emperor in the 
affair of the duchies, expressed the decided opinion that 
it would be limited to the secret sending of succour to 
Bnindenburg and Neuburg as formerly to the United 
Provinces, but that he would never send troops into Cleve, 
or march thither himself' 

It is important, therefore, to follow closely the develop- 
ment of these political and amorous intrigues, for they 
furnish one of the most curious imd instructive lessons of 
history ; there being not the slightest doubt that upon their 
issue chiefly depended the question of a great and general 
war. 

■ Aenseni to Daplenis-MoniAy. 39 Jan. 1610. (MS.) 

* Peoqalus to Archduke Albert. 10 Feb. 1610. In Henrud, 216. 
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Pecquius, not yet despairing that his master would effect 
A reconciliation between the King and Cond«'», proposed 
again that the Prince should be permitted to reside for a 
time in Honie phice not within the jurisdiction of Spain or of 
the Archdukes, )>eing allowed meantime to draw his annual 
I>easion of 100,000 livres. Henry ridiculed the idea of 
€ond<'''s drawing money from him while occupying his time 
abro4ul with intrigues against his throne and his children's 
succession. He scoffed at the Envoy's pretences that Conde 
was not in receipt of money from Spain, as if a man so 
needy and in so embarrassing a position could live without 
money from some source ; and as if he were not aware, from 
his correspondents in Spain, that funds were both promised 
and furnished to the Prince. 

He repeated his determination not to accord him pardon 
unless he retumeil to France, which he had no cause to 
leave, and, turning suddenly on Pecquius, deniandeil why, 
the subject of reconciliation having failed, the Archduke 
did not immediately fulfil his promise of turning Cond<* 
out of his dominions.' 

Ui>on this Albert's minister drew back with the air of one 
amazed, asking how and when the Archduke had ever made 
such a promise. 

" To the Marquis de Coeuvres," replied Henry. 

Pecquius asked if his ears had not deceived him, and if 
the King had re^iUy said that de Coeuvres had made such 
a stjitement. 

Henry rei>eated and confirmed the story. 

Ui>on the MinistiT's reply that he had himself received 
no Hiich intelligence from the Archduke, the King suddenly 
changeil his tone, and said, 

" No, I was mistaken — I was confused — the Marquis never 
wrote me this ; but did you not say yoursi*If that I might 

> Pecquius u> Archdnko AHmti. 4 Feb. 1610» in Henrmrd. 
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be assured that there would be no difficulty about It if the 
Prince remained obstinate." * 

Pecquius replied that he had made such a proposition to 
his masters by his Majesty's request ; but there had been 
no answer received, nor time for one, as the hope of recon- 
ciliation had not yet been renounced. He begged Henry to 
consider whether, without instructions from his master, he 
could have thus engaged his word. 

" Well," said the King, " since you disavow it, I see very 
well that the Archduke has no wish to give me pleasure, 
and that these are nothing but tricks that you have been 
amusing me with all this time. Very good ; each of us will 
know what we have to do." 

Pecquius considered that the King had tried to get him 
into a net, and to entrap him into the avowal of a promise 
which he had never made. Henry remained obstinate in his 
assertions, notwithstanding all the envoy's protestations.' 

" A fine trick, indeed, and unworthy of a king, * Si dicere 
fas esty " he wrote to Secretary of State Praets.' " But the 
force of truth is such that he who spreads the snare always 
tumbles into the ditch himself." 

Henry concluded the subjcKJt of Conde at this interview 
by saying that he could have his pardon on the conditions 
alriNidv nanuHl, and not otherwise. 

He also made some (*()mplaint« about Archduke Leo|K)ld, 
who, ho said, notwithst^mding his demonstrations of wishing 
a trwity of compromise, was taking towns by surprise which 
he could not hold, and was getting his troops massacred on 
cn.»dit. 

Pefquins expn^ssecl the opinion that it would Ik? better to 
leave the (Germans to make their own arrangements among 

' Peoqaifis to Archduke Albert. 4 I * Sune to Praets, 4 Feb. 1610, In 
Feb. 1610, in Henmrd. Henrard. 308, 209. 

» Ihid. 
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themselves, adding that neither his masters nor the King 
of Sjiain meant to mix themselves up in the matter. 

^^ Let them mix themselves in it or keep out of it, as they 
like/' said Henry, '^ I shall not fail to mix myself up in it." ' 
The King was marvellously out of humour. 

Before finishing the interview, he asked Peoquius whether 
Marquis Spinola was going to Spain very soon, as he had per- 
mission from his Majesty to do so, and as he had information 
that he would be on the road early in Lent. The Minister re- 
plied that this would depend on the will of the Archduke, and 
upon various circumstances. The answer seemed to displease 
the King, and Peoquius was puzzled to know why.' He was 
not aware, of course, of Henry's project to kidnap the Marquis 
on the road, and keep him as a surety for Conde. 

The Envoy saw Yilleroy after the audience, who told him 
not to mind the King's ill-temper, but to bear it as patiently 
as he could. His Majesty could not digest, he said, his 
infinite displeasure at the obstinacy of the Prince ; but they 
must nevertheless strive for a reconciliation. The King 
was quick in words, but slow in deeds, as the Ambassiidor 
might have observed before, and they must all try to main- 
tain peace, to which he would himself lend his best eflTorts.* 

As the Secretary of State was thoroughly aware that the 
King was making vast preparations for war, and had given 
in his own adhesion to the project, it is refreshing to observe 
the candour with which he assured the representative of the 
adverse party of his determination that friendliest relations 
should be preserved. 

It is still more refreshing to find Yilleroy, the same after- 
noon, warmly uniting with Sully, Leedigui^res, and the 
Chancellor, in the decision that war should begin forthwith.^ 



I 
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For the King held a council at the Arsenal immediately 
after this interview with Pecquius, in which he had become 
convinced that Oonde would never return. He took the 
Queen with him, and there was not a dissentient voice as to 
the necessity of beginning hostilities at once.* 

Sully, however, was alone in urging that the main force of 
the attack should be in the north, upon the Bhine and Meuse. 
Villeroy and those who were secretly in the Spanish interest 
were for beginning it with the southern combination and 
against Milan. Sully believed the Duke of Savoy to be 
variable and attached in his heart to Spain, and he thought 
it contrary to the interests of France to permit an Italian 
prince to grow so great on her frontier. He therefore 
thoroughly disapproved the plan, and explained to the 
Dutch ambassador that all this urgency to carry on the 
war in the south came from hatred to the United Provinces, 
jealousy of their aggrandizement, detestation of the Reformed 
religion, and hope to engage Henry in a campaign which he 
could not carry on successfully. But he assured Aerssens 
that he had the meims of counteracting these designs and 
of bringing on an invasion for obtaining possession of the 
Meuse. If the possessory princes found Henry making war 
in the Milanese only, they would feel themselves ruined, 
and might throw up the game. He begged that Bameveld 
would come on to Paris at once, as now or never was the 
moment to assure the Republic for all time.^ 

TIk* King had acted with malicious adroitness in turning 
(he tables upon the Prince and treating him as a rebel and 

' Aerasens to Barneyeld, 7 Feb. to eecretarie^ and the letters of 
1610. (M8.) Compare Peoauius to j Aeraeens, written at the moment and 

Archduke Albert, lO Feb. 16i0, Hen- on the spot, shows in seneral extra- 

rard, 215. ordinary aocurarj on the part of the 

* Letter of Aerssens last cit^xL A f(TVAt soldier and statesman, while 
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« traitor because, to save his own and his wife's honour, he 
had fled firom a kingdom where he had but too good reason 
to suppose that neither was safe. The Prince, with infinite 
-want of tact, had played into the King's hands. He had 
bnigged of his connection with Spain and of his deep 
<lesign8, and had shown Ui all the world that he was thence- 
forth but an instrument in the hands of the Spanish cabinet, 
while all the world knew the single reason for which he had 
fled. 

The King, hopeless now of compelling the return of 
C!ond<'*, had become most anxious to separate him from his 
wife. Already the subject of divorce Wtween the two had 
been broached, and it being olnnous that the Prince would 
immediately betake himself into the Spanish dominions, 
the King was determined that the Princess should not follow 
him thither. ^ 

He luul the incredible effrontery and folly to request the 
Queen to address a letter to her at Brussels, urging her to 
ri'tum to Fnince. But Mary de' Medici assureil her husband 
that she had no intention of l)ecoming his apsistant, using, 
to express her thought, the plainest and most vigorous word 
that the ItJilian language could supply.^ Henry had then 
recourse once more to the father and aunt. 

That venerable couple lK»ing about to wait upon the Arch- 
duke's envoy, in compliance with the royal request, Pecquius, 
out of respect to their a<lvanci*d age, went to the Constable's 
residence. Here both the Duchi*ss and Constable, with 
teiurs in their eyes, besought that diplomatist to do his 
utmost to prevent the Princess from the sad fate of any 
loncjTfr sharing her husband's fortunes. 

Th«* father yroU^nUHl that he would never have cr)nsent6d 
to h«T marriagf*, pn-ferring infinitely that h1i«* should have 
♦*si)ouse<l any honest gentleman with 2<K>0 crowns a year 

* Uenrmnl. 102. citing Biff. ' Mem. rnc ' partSe z. p. 81 
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than this first prince of the blood, with a character such as 
it had proved to be ; but that he had not dared to disobej 
the King.^ 

He spoke of the indignities and cruelties to which she 
was subjected, said that Bochefort, whom Conde had em> 
ployed to assist him in their flight from France, and on 
the crupper of whose horse the Princess had performed the 
journey, was constantly guilty of acts of rudeness and in- 
civility towards her ; that but a few days past he had fired 
ofi* pistols in her apartment where she was sitting alone with 
the Princess of Orange, exclaiming that this was the way he 
would treat anyone who interfered with the commands of his 
master, Condc ; that the Prince was incessantly railing at 
her for refusing to caress the Marquis of Spinola ; and that, 
in short, he would rather she were safe in the palace of 
the Archduchess Isabella, even in the humblest position 
among her gentlewomen, than to know her vagabondizing 
miserably about the world with her husband.^ 

This, he said, was the greatest fear he had, and he would 
rather see her dead than condemned to such a fate.' 

He trusttnl that the Archdukes were incapable of h^ 
lieving the stories that he and the Duchess of AngoulSme 
were influenced in the appeals they made for the separation 
of the Prince and Princess by a desire to serve the purposes 
of the King.* Those were fables put about by Condo. All 
that the Constable and his sister desired was that the Arch- 
duchess would receive the Prinei^ss kindly when she should 
throw herself at her fei^t, and nut allow her to be torn away 
against her will. The ConsUiMc* 8i>oke with great gravity 
and simplicity, and with all the signs of genuine emotion, 
and Peter Pecquius was much movt^. He assuretl the aged 
pair that he would do his l)est to comply with their wishes, 

* PeoqaioB to Arrhduko Albert. 10 Ft>l>. UMO, \n Ilenrard. 

• Ibid. * Ibid. * IbUI. 
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and should immediately apprise the Archdukes of the 
interview which had just taken place. Most certainly they 
were entirely disposed to gratify the Constable and the 
Duchess as well as the Princess herself, whose virtues, quali- 
ties, and graces had inspired them with affection, but it 
must be remembered that the law both human and divine 
required wives to submit themselves to the commands of 
their husbands and to be the companions of their good and 
evil fortunes. Nevertheless, he hoped that the Lord would 
so conduct the affairs of the Prince of Conde that the Most 
Ohristiun King and the Archdukes would all ho satisfied.' 

These pioas and consolatory commonplaces on the part of 
Peter Pecquius deeply affected the Constable. He fell upon 
the Envoy's neck, embraced him repeatedly, and again wept 
plentifully. 

> PMqoiiis to Arohdiike Albert, 10 Feb. 1610, in Henraid. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Stran^^ Scene at the Archduke's Palace — Henry's Plot firnstrated — Hir 
Triumph changed to Despair — Conversation of the I>atch Ambassador 
with the King — The War determined upon. 

It was in the latter part of the Carnival, the Saturday 
night preceding Shrove Tuesday, 1610. The winter had beea 

Feb. 18, A rigorous one in Brussels, and the snow lay in 
1610. drifts three feet deep in the streets. Within and 
about the splendid {)alace of Nassau there was much com- 
motion. Lights and flambeaux were glancing, loud voices, 
martial music, discharge of pistols and even of artiller}' * 
were heard together with the trampling of many feet, but 
there was nothing much resembling the wild revelry or 
cheerful mummery of that holiday season. A throng of the 
great nobles of Holgium with drawn swords and menacing 
aspect were assembled in the chief apartments, a detach- 
ment of the Archduke's mounted body-guard was stationed 
in the courtyard, and five hundred halberdiers of the burgher 
guihls kept watch and ward about the palace. 

The Prince of Condi'*, a square-built, athletic young man 
of middle sUiture, with reguhir features, but a sulky expn^- 
siou, deejx?ned at this moment into ferocity, was seen chasing 
the secretary of the Fn»nch n^ident minister out of the 
courtyard, thwacking him lustily about the shoulders with 
his dniwn sword, and thn*atenin<^ to kill him or any other 
Frencliuian on the 8|>ot, should he show himself in that 
palace.' He was lieard shouting rather than speaking, in 

1 Archdnke Albert to Pecquius. 18 Feb. 1610, in Heniard. 

' Ibid. 
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furious language against the King, against Coeuvres, against 
Berny, and bitterly bewailing his misfortunes, as if his wife 
were already in Paris instead of Brussels.' 

Upstairs in her own apartment which she had kept for 
some days on pretext of illness sat the Princess Mar- 
garet, in company' of Madame de Bemy, wife of the 
French minister, and of the Marquis de Coeuvres, Henry's 
special envoy, and a few other Frenchmen. She was pas- 
sionately fond of dancing. The adoring cardinal described 
her as marvellously graceful and perfect in that accomplish- 
ment. She had b^ged her other adorer, the Marquis 
Spinola, ^^ with sweetest words," that she might remain a few 
days longer in the Nassau Palace before removing to the 
Archduke's residence, and that the great general, according 
to the custom in France and Flanders, would be the one 
to present her with the violins. But Spinola, knowing the 
artifice concealed beneath these " sweetest words," had sum- 
moned up valour enough to resist her blandishments, and 
had refused a second entertainment.' 

It was not, therefore, the disappointment at losing her ball 
that now made the Princess sad. She and her companions 
saw that there had been a catastrophe ; a plot discovered. 
There was bitter disappointment and deep dismay upon their 
faces. The plot had been an excellent one. De Coeuvres had 
arranged it all, especially instigated thereto by the father 
of the Princess tvcting in concurrence with the King.* That 
night when all was expected to be in accustomed quiet, the 
Princess, wrapped in her mantilla, was to have stolen dt>wn 
into the garden, accompanied only by her maid the adven- 
turous and faithful Philipotte, to have gone through a 
breach which led through a garden wall to the city 
ramparts,' thence across the foes to the counterscarp, where 



* Bent. ' Rel. delU Fugm/ 160. 
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a number of horsemen under trustworthy commaDders were 
waiting. Mounting on the crupper behind one of the officers 
of the escort, she was then to fly to the frontier, relays of 
horses having been provided at every stage until she should 
reach Rocroy, the first pausing place within French ter- 
ritory ; ^ a perilous adventure for the young and delicate 
Princess in a winter of almost unexampled severity.^ 

On the very morning of the day assigned for the adven- 
ture, despatches brought by special couriers from the 
Nuncius and the Spanish ambassiidor at Paris gave notice 
of the plot to the Archdukes and to Condr, although up to 
that moment none knew of it in Brussels. Albert, having 
been apprised that many Frenchmen had been arriving 
during the past few days, and swarming about the hostelries 
of the city and suburbs, was at once disposed to believe in 
the story. When Conde came to him, therefore, with con- 
firmation from his own letters, and demanding a detachment 
of the body-guard in addition to the burgher militiamen 
already granted by the magistrates, he made no difficulty 
in granting the request.' It was as if there had been a 
threatened assault of the city, rather than the attempted 
elopement of a young lady escorted by a handful of cavaliers. 

The courtyard of the Ntiswiu Palace was filled with 
cavalry sent by the Archduke, while five hundriKi burgher 
guards sent by the magistmtes were drawn up around the 
gate. The noise and uproar, gaining at every moment 
more mysterious meaning by th(» darkness of night, soon 
spread through the city. The whole population was awake, 
and swarming through the streets. 8u(.'h a tumult had not 
for years been witnesstnl in Brussels, and the rumour flew 



* Daniel, xii 547 It id ninfrular 
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aboat and was genially believed that the King of France at 
the head of an army was at the gates of the city detennined to 
carry off the PriooesB by force.' Bnt although the superfluous 
aod very Bcandaloas explosion might have been preveoted, 
there could be no doubt that the stmtagem bad been defeated. 

Nevertheless, the effrontery and ingenuity of de Coeuvrea 
became now sablime. Accompanied by his colleagae, the 
resident ministor, de fiemy, who was sure not to betray the 
secret because be had never known it* — his wife atone 
having been in the confidenoe of the Princess — he proceeded 
straightway to the Archduke's paUoe, and, late in the night 
as it was, insisted on an audience. 

Here putting on his boldest &ce when admitted to the 
presence, he complained loudly of the plot, of which he had 
just become aware, contrived by the Prince of Conde to 
carry off his wife to Spain against her will, by main force, 
and by assistance of Flemish nobles, archidncal body-guard, 

and buighw militia 

It was all a plot of Cond^, he sud, to palliate still more 
his flight from France. Every oue knew that the Princess 
could not fly back to Paris through the air. To take her 
out of a house filled with people, to pierce or scale the walls 
of the city, to arrange her journey by ordinary means, and 
to protect the whole route by stations of cavalry, reaching 
from Bmssels to the frontier, aod to do all this in profound 
secrecy, was equally impossible. Such a scheme had never 
been arranged nor even imagined, he said. The true plotter 
was Conde, aided by ministers in Flanders hostile to France, 
ami as the honour of the King and the reputation of the 
Princess had been injured by this scandal, the Ambassador 
loudly demanded a thorough investigation of the affair in 
order that vengeance might fall where it was due.* 

■ Brat. 'Rd. delUFajt*; 161. ■ Dutd.xU.S4B. 
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The prudent Albert was equal to the occasion. Not wish- 
ing to state the full knowledge which he possessed of de 
Coeuvres' agency and the King's complicity in the scheme 
of abduction to France, he reasoned calmly with the excited 
marquis, while his colleiigue looked and listened in dumb 
amazement, having previously been more vociferous and 
infinitely more sincere than his colleague in expressions of 
indignation. 

The Archduke said that he had not thought the plot 
imputed to the King and his ambassador very probable. 
Nt'vcrtheless, the assertions of the Prince had been so posi- 
tiv(' as to make it impossible to refuse the guards requested 
by him. He trusted, however, that the truth would soon be 
known, and that it would letive no sttiin on the Princess, nor 
give- any offence to the King.^ 

Surprised and indignant at the turn given to the ad- 
venture by the French envoys, he nevertheless took care to 
conceal these sentiments, to abstain from accusation, and 
calmly to inform them that the Princess next morning 
would 1>e esbiblished under his own roof, and enjoy the 
protection of the Archduchess. 

For it ha<l been aminged several days befon* that Mar- 
garet should leave the palace of Nassiiu for that of Albert 
and Isii1>ella on the 14th, and the abduction had been fixed 
for the night of the 13th j)reci8ely because the conspirators 
wisluKl to profit by the confusion incident on a change of 
domicile. 

The im»pressible de Coeuvres, even then hardly willing 
to give up the whole stratagem as lost, was at least deti-r- 
mined to discover how and by whom the plot had bet»n 
revealtKl. In a C(»meter}' j)iled thn»e fi'Ct deep with snow 
on the evening following tliat mid-winti'r's ni^!:ht which 
had been fixt^l for the Princt>>s's fii«;ht, the unfortimate 
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anilHL>4i«)ul<ir wail<.>d uotil a cLTttun VuUobn'-, a geatlemaii of 
Hi>iiK>lii's, who wiia the go-hctween of the enamoured Genoeee 
uDil the VriuixBB, but whom de Coeuvres bud gstined over, 
cameut laiit to moet bim by appuiatiueiit.' When he arrived, 
it was udIv to inform him of the manner in which he had 
been baffled, to convince him that the game wu up, and 
that notliing was left him but to retreat utterly foiled in 
bis attempt, and to be stigmatized as a blockhead by hin 
enntged sovereign. 

Next day the Princess removed her reeideoce to the 
IMilac*.- <if the Archdukes,* where she was treated with dis- 
tiii^uislK'd honour by Isabella, and installed ceremonioualy 
in the inoiit stately, the most virtuous, and the most dismal of 
Courts. Her father and iiuot professed themselves as highly 
plenseii with the result, and Pecquius wrote that " they were 
glad to know ber safe from the importunities of the old fop 
who xeemed as mad a«if be had been stung by a tarantula,"' 

And how bud tbe plot been reveled ? Simply through the 
ini'orrigilile garrulity of the Ring himnelf. Apprised of tbe 
arranp'ment in all its details by the Constable,* wbo had 
first reteivwl the sp-cial couriers of de Coeuvres, he could 
n<it k<-ep the se<.-ret tn himself for a moment, and tbe person 
ut' !ill othi'ts in tbe world to whom he thought good to con- 
tidr it was the Queen herself.^ She received the information 
with a fmilf, but Htntigbtway sent for tbe Nuncius TTbaldini, 
w)io ttt her di'tiin> instantly desi>atchod a special courier to 
S]iinola with full jtarticulara of tbe time and mode of the 
jifiipowxl alxluction." 

Nt'Vi-rtlieli'tic the ingenuous Henry, confiding in tbe 
eapiieity i>f his dt-ejily offendi-d queen to keep the wcret 
which he had liimself di^-ulged, could scarcely contain 

' nsni-l, ^il. .14(1. i tn HMiimnL 
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himself for joy. Off he went to Saint-Gtermain with a train 
of coaches, impatient to get the first news from de Coeuvres 
after the scheme should have been carried into effect, and 
intending to travel post towards Flanders to meet and 
welcome the Princess. 

^' Pleasant farce for Shrove Tuesday/' wrote the secretary 
of Pecquius, '^is that which the Frenchmen have been 
arranging down there I He in whose favour the abduction 
is to be made was seen going out the same day spangled 
and smart, contrary to his usual fEushion, making a gambado 
towards Saint-Gtermain-en-Laye with four carriages and four 
to meet the nymph.'' ^ 

Great was the King's wrath and mortification at this 
ridiculous exposure of his detestable scheme. Vociferous 
were Yilleroy's expressions of Henry's indignation at being 
supposed to have had any knowledge of or complicity in the 
affitir. ^^ His Majesty cannot approve of the means one has 
taken to guard against a pretended plot for carrying off the 
Princess," said the Secretary of State ; ^^ a fear which was 
simulated by the Prince in order to defame the King." He 
added that there was no reason to suspect the King, as he 
had never attempted anything of the sort in his life, and 
that the Archduke might have removed the Princess to his 
palace without sending an army to the hotel of the Prince 
of Orange, and causing such an alarm in the city, firing 
artillery on the rampart as if the town had been full of 
Fri'nchmen in arms, whereas one was ashamed next morning 
to find that there had been but fifteen in all. '^ But it was 
all Marquis Spinola's fault," he said, ^* who wished to show 
himself off as a warrior." ' 

The King, having thus through the mouth of his secretary 

> J. Simon toPneU. 20 Feb. 1610. | Feb. 1610, in Henrmrd. 8ani«* to 
In Heniurd Comp. Pecquius to Arch- ' mme, 23 Feb. 1610. Same to Praeti, 
doke Albert. 18 Feb. 1610. . same date. 

* Peoquios to Archdoke Albert, 18 I 
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of Btate warmly protested against his supposed implication 
in the attempted abduction, began as forionsly to rml at 
de Coeuvres for its &ilare ; telling the Due de Yenddme ^ 
that his uncle was an idiot,' and writing that unlucky 
envoy most abusive letters for blundering in the scheme 
which had been so well concerted between them. Then he 
sent for Malherbe, who straightway perpetrated more poems 
to express the King's despair, in which Henry was made to 
liken himself to a skeleton with a dried skin, and likewise 
to a violet turned up by the ploughshare and lefk to wither.* 

He kept up through Madame de Bemy a correspondence 
with '^ his beautiful angel/' as he called the Princess, whom 
he chose to consider a prisoner and a victim; while she, 
wearied to death with the frigid monotony and sepulchral 
gaieties of the archiducal court, which she openly called her 
dungeon,^ diverted herself with the fi'eaks and fantasies of 
her royal adorer, called him in very ill-spelled letters ^^ her 
chevalier, her heart, her all the world,'' " and fi^uently wrote 
to b^ him, at the suggestion of the intriguing ChAteau Vert, 
to devise some means of rescuing her fit)m prison.* 

The Constable and Duchess meanwhile a£focted to be 
sufficiently satisfied with the state of things. Cond6, how- 
ever, received a letter from the King, formally summoning 
him to return to France, and, in case of reftisal, declaring 
him guilty of high-treason for leaving the kingdom without 
the leave and against the express commands of the King. 
To this letter brought to him by de Coeuvres, the Prince 
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replied by a paper, drawn up and served by a notary of 
Brussels, to the effect that he had left France to save his 
life and honour ; that he was ready to return when guarantees 
were given him for the security of both. He would live 
and die, he said, faithful to the King. But when the King, 
departing from the paths of justice, proceeded through those 
of violence against him, he maintained that every such act 
against his person was null and invalid.^ Henry had even 
the incredible meanness and folly to request the Queen to 
write to the Archdukes, begging that the Princess might be 
restored to assist at her coronation. Mary de' Medici 
vigorously replied once more that, '^although obliged to 
wink at the King's amours, she declined to be his pro- 
curess." ^ Conde then went off to Milan very soon after the 
scene at the Nansau Pahice and the removal of the Princess 
to the care of the Archdukes. He was very angry with his 
wife, from whom he expressed a determination to bo 
divorced, and furious with the King, the validity of whose 
second marriage and the legitimacy of whose children ho 
proposed with Spanish help to dispute. 

The Constable was in favour of the divorce, or pretended 
to be so, and caused im{>ortunate letters to be written, which 
he signed, to both Albert and Isabella, begging that his 
daughter might be restored to him to be the staff of his old 
ago, and likewise to be present at the Queen's coronation.' 
The Archdukes, however, resolutely refused to permit her 
,to leave their protection without Cond^'^'s consent, or until 
after a divorce had bi^en effected, notwithstanding that the 
father and aunt demanded it.^ The Constable and Duchess 



' Bent. 182. See also Aerasens' 
Doteit; a)fio Ilenrard. 

" Peoqaiua to the Archdukee, 27 
March 1610. in Henrard. 

' Connuhlp de Montmor<»ncy to 
Archduke Albert ; name to the In- 
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howeyer, acquiesced in the dedsion, and expressed immense 
gratitude to Isabella. 

'^ The father and aunt have been talking to Pecquius/' said 
Henry very dismally ; ^^ but they give me much pain. They 
are even colder than the season, but my fire thaws them as 
soon as I approach. 

^' P. S. — I am so pining away in my anguish that I am 
nothing but skin and bones. Nothing gives me pleasure. I 
fly from company, and if in order to comply with the law of 
nations I go into some assembly or other, instead of enliven- 
ing, it nearly kills me." ^ 

And the King took to his bed. Whether firom gout, fever, 
or the pangs of disappointed love, he became seriously ilL 
Furious with every one, with Cond^, the Constable, de 
Goeuvres, the Queen, Spinola, with the Prince of Orange,* 
whose councillor Keeremans had been encouraging Cond6 
in his rebellion and in going to Spain with Spinola, he was 
now resolved that the war should go on. Aerssens, cautious 
of saying too much on paper of this very delicate afBsur, 
always intimated to Bameveld that, if the Princess could be 
restored, peace was still possible, and that by moving an 
inch ahead of the King in the Cleve matter the States at 
the last moment might be left in the luroK He distinctly 
told the Advocate, on his expressing a hope that Henry 
might consent to the Prince's residence in some neutral 
place until a reconciliation could be effected, that the pinch 
of the matter was not there, and that van der Myle, who 
knew all about it, could easily explain it* 

Alluding to the project of reviving the process against 
the Dowager, and of divorcing the Prince and Princess, he 
said these steps would do much harm, as they would too 
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much justify the true cause of the retreat of the Prinoei 
vfho was not believed when he merely talked of his right of 
primogeniture. ^^ The matter weighs upon us very heavily/' 
he said, '^ but the trouble is that we don't search for the true 
remedies. The matter is so delicate that I don't dare to 
discuss it to the very bottom." ^ 

The Ambassador had a long interview with the King as he 
lay in liis bed feverish and excited. He was more impatient 
than ever for the arrival of the States' special embassy, 
reluctantly acquiesced in the reasons assigned for the delay, 
but trusted that it would arrive soon with Bameveld at the 
head, and with Count Lewis William as a member for '^ the 
sword part of it." 

He railed at the Prince of Orange, not believing that 
Keeremans would have dared to do what he had done but 
with the orders of his mastcT. He said that the King of 
Spain would supply Conde with money and with everything 
he wanted, knowing that he could make use of him to trouble 
his kingdom. It was strange, he thought, that Philip should 
venture to these extremities with his affairs in such con- 
dition, and when ho had so much need of repose. He recalled 
all his ancic^nt grievances against Spain, his rights to the 
Kingdom of Navarre and the County of St Pol violated ; 
the conspinicy of Biron, the intrigues of Bouillon, the plots 
of the Count of Auvergnc and the Marchioness of Vemeuil, 
the treason of Menignc, the corruption of L'Hostv, and an 
infinity of other plots of the King and his ministers ; of deep 
injuries to him and to the public n^pose, not to be tolemted 
by a mighty king like himself, with a grey beard. He 
would be revenged, he said, for this hist blow, and so for 
all the Tvst. Ho would not loave a troublesome war on the 
hands of his younpj son. T1h» <xTasion was favoumble. It 
was just to defend the oppn^ssed princes with the promptly 

1 Aeimens to Baraeyel<l. 7 Feb. 1610. (M&) 
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accorded assistance of the States-General The King of 
Great Britain was favourable. The Duke of Savoy was 
pledged. It was better to begin the war in his green old 
age than to wait the pleasure and opportunity of the King 
of Spain. 

All this he said while racked with fever, and dismissed 
the Envoy at last, after a long interview, with these words : 
'^Mr. Ambassador — I have always spoken roundly and 
firankly to you, and you will one day be my witness that I 
have done all that I could to draw the Prince out of the 
plight into which he has put himself. But he is struggling 
for the succession to this crown under instructions firom the 
Spaniards, to whom he has entirely pledged himsel£ He 
has already received 6000 crowns for his equipment. 
I know that you and my other firiends will work for the 
conservation of this monarchy, and will never abandon me 
in my designs to weaken the power of Spain. Pray God for 
my health." ^ 

The King kept his bed a few days afterwards, but soon 
recovered. Yilleroy sent word to Bameveld in answer tp 
his suggestions of reconciliation that it was too late, that 
Cond^ was entirely desperate and Spanish. The crown of 
France was at stake, he said, and the Prince was promising 
himself miracles and mountains with the aid of Spain, loudly 
declaring the marriage of Mary de' Medici illegal, and him- 
self heir to the throne. The Secretary of State professed 
himself as impatient as his master for the arrival of the 
embassy ; the States being the best friends France ever had 
and the only allies to make the war succeed. 

Jeannin, who was now never called to the council, said 
tliat the war was not for Germany but for Conde, and that 
Henry could carry it on for eight years. He too was most 
anxious for Bameveld's arrival, and was of his opinion that 

» Utter of Aeweens, 20 Feb. 1610, before died. (MB.) 
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it would have been better for Conde to be persuaded to 
remain at Breda and be supported by his brother-in-law, the 
Prince of Orange. The impetuosity of the King had how- 
ever swept everything before it, and Condi* had been driven 
to declare himself Spanish and a pretender to the crown. 
There was no issue now but war.* 

Boderie, the King's envoy in Great Britain, wrote that 
James would be willing to make a defensive league for the 
a&irs of Cleve and Julich only, which was the slenderest 
amount of assistance ; but Henry always suspected Master 
Jacques of intentions to baulk him if possible and traverse 
his designs. But the die was cast Spinola had carried off 
Condr in triumph ; the Princess was pining in hor gilt cage 
in Brussels, and demanding a divorce for desertion and cruel 
treatment ; the King considered himself as having done as 
much as honour allowed him to effect a reconciliation, and 
it was obvious that, as the States' ambassador said, he could 
no longer retire from the war without shame, which would 
be the greatest danger of all.^ 

" The tragedy is ready to begin," said Aerssens. " They 
are only waiting now for the arrival of our ambassadors." ^ 

On the 9th March the King before going to Fontainebleau 
for a few days summoned that envoy to the Lou\Te.* Im- 
patient at a slight delay in his arrival, Henry came down 
into the courtyard as he was arriving and asked eagerly if 
Bameveld was coming to Paris. Aerssens replied that the 
Advocate had been hastening as much as possible the de- 
parture of the special embassy, but that the condition of 
affairs at home was such as not to permit him to leave the 
country at that moment. Van der Myle, who would be one 
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of the ambaosadon, would more fully explain this by word 
<<f uiouth. 

Tliu King manifested iufinite annoyance and diBuppoint- 
tiR-nt timt Banicvfld was aot tu make part of the embassy.' 
*' He BayH that he n-poses such singuhir confidence in your 
authority in the state, experience in aflairx, and affection for 
hims«.>lf," wrote Aerxeene, " that he might treat with you in 
<letAil and n-ith op<.-n heart of all bis designs. He fean now 
that the nnibaHsatlore will be limited in their powers and 
instructions, and unnblo to reply at once on the articles 
which at different times have Ik-cq proposed to me for oar 
I'nterprise. Tlius much valuable time will be wasted in 
tx'iiiling backwards and forwards." 

The King also expTessed great anxiety to consult with 
i.Viunt Lewis William in reganl to military details, but his 
chief Horrow was in n.>gard to the Advocate. " He acquiesced 
only with deep diHpletisure and r^^t in your reasons," said 
the Ambassador, " and says that he can hope for nothing firm 
now that you refuse to come." * 

Villeroy intimated that BameVeld did not come for fear 
of exciting the jealousy of the EngliBh.* 

' " B. M. m'm tvmtAfpii d'tvtre in- , ke.~LrtUt of AenMW ImI aitad. 
fin«n«nt nutrry qoe Ton* ne iwrin | ' lUd. 
fmm 6a Domlm: (M kmbuakdenn," , ' lUd. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Offienlt Poritioo of Baraereld — Insnmetioa at Utredii subdwd bj the 
States' Annj — Special KmhawJee to RtigUti^ g^ Franee — Anger of the 
King with Spain and the Archdnkes — Anangemente of Henry for the 
eoming War — Poeitlaoof Spain ~ Anxietjof the King for the Prcaenee 
of Bamereld in Paris — Arriral of the Datch GommiHioneri in Franee 
and their brilliant Reception — Their Intenriew with the King and hia 
Ministera—Negotiatione— Delicate Position of the Datch GoTennMnt 

— India Trade — Simon Denser, the Corsair — ConTersations of Henry 
with the Datch CommisBioners — Letter of the King to Arehdoke Albert 

— Preparations for the Qaeen's Coronatioa and of Henry to open the 
Campaign in person — Perplexities of Henry — ^Forebodings and Warnings 
— The Marder accomplished — Terrible Change in France — Triamph of 
Condni and of Spain — Downfoll of Sally — Dispates of the Grandees 
among themselves — Special Mission of Condolence from the Repablle — 
Conference on the great ESnterprise — Departara of Tan der Myle from 
Paris. 

There were reasons enough why the Advocate could not 
go to Paris at this juncture. It was absurd in Henr}" to 
sujipose it possible. Ever}'thing rested on Bameveld's 
shoulders. During the yeiir wliich had just passed he had 
drawn almost every paper, every instruction in n^gard to the 
p(.*iux; nt^gotiations, with hiH own hand, had assisted at every 
confirrence, guidinl and mastered the whole course of a most 
difficult and intricate negotiation, in which he had not only 
been obliged to make allowunci* for the humbleil pride and 
bafflid ambition of the ancient foe of the Netherlands, but 
to ste<'r ch^ar of the iimumenible jealousies, susceptibilities, 
cavillings, and insolenres of their patronizing friends. 

It was his brain that worked, his tongue that sfKike, his 
restloHs |M*n that never (jaused. His was not one of those 
easy posts, not unknown in the modem administration of 
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great affiurs, where the subordinate fiimisheB the intellect, 
the industry, the experience, while the bland superior, grati- 
fying the world with his sign-manual, appropriates the 
applause. So long as he lived and worked, the States- 
General and the States of Holland were like a cunningly 
contrived machine, which seemed to be alive because one 
invisible but mighty mind vitalized the whole. 

And there had been enough to do. It was not until mid- 
summer of 1609 that the ratifications of the Treaty of Truce, 
one of the great triumphs in the history of diplomacy, 
had been exchanged, and scarcely had this period been put 
to the eternal clang of arms when the death of a lunatic 
threw the world once more into confusion. It was obvious 
to Bameveld that the issue of the Cleve-Julich affair, and 
of the tremendous religious fermentation in Bohemia, Mo- 
ravia, and Austria, must sooner or later lead to an immense 
war. It was inevitable that it would devolve upon the 
States to sustain their great though vacillating, their 
generous though encroaching, their sincere though most irri- 
tating, ally. And yet, thoroughly as Bameveld had mas- 
tered all the complications and perplexities of the religious 
and political question, carefully as he had calculated the 
value of the opposing forces which were shaking Christen- 
dom, deeply as he had studied the characters of Matthias 
and Rudolph, of Charles of Denmark and Ferdinand of 
Graz, of Anhalt and Maximilian, of Brandenburg and Neu- 
burg, of James and Philip, of Paul V. and Charles Emmanuel, 
of Sully and Yilleroy, of Salisbury and Bacon, of Lerma and 
Infantado ; adroitly as he could measure, weigh, and analyse 
all these elements in the great problem which was forcing 
itself on the attention of Europe — there was one factor with 
which it was diflScult for this austere republican, this cold, 
unsusceptible statesman to deal : the intense and im^i^ouA 
passion of a greybeard for a woman of sixte^xL 
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For out of the cauldron where the miscellaneous elements 
of universal war were bubbling rose perpetually the fantastic 
image of Margaret Montmorency : the fatal beauty at whose 
caprice the heroic sword of Ivry and Cahors was now up-^ 
lifted and now sheathed. 

Aerssens was baffled, and reported the humours of the court 
where he resided as changing from hour to hour. To the 
last he reported that all the mighty preparations then nearly 
completed '^ might evaporate in smoke " if the Princess of 
Conde should come back. Every ambassador in Paris was 
baffled. Peter Pecquius was as much in the dark as Don 
Inigo de Cardenas, as Ubaldini or Edmonds. No one save 
Sully, Aerssens, Bameveld, and the King knew the exten- 
sive arrangements and profound combinations which had 
been made for the war. Yet not Sully, Aerssens, Bameveld,. 
or the King, knew whether or not the war would really be 
made. 

Bameveld had to deal with this perplexing question day 
by day. His correspondence with his ambassador at Henry^s- 
court was enormous, and we have seen that the Ambassador 
was with the King almost daily ; sleeping or waking ; at 
dinner or the chase ; in the cabinet or the courtyard. 

But the Advocate was also obliged to carry in his arms,, 
as it were, the brood of snarling, bickering, cross-grained 
Gt^rman princes, to supply them with money, with arms,, 
with counsel, with brains ; to keep them awake when they 
went to sleep, to steady them in their track, to teach them 
to go alone. He had the congress at Hall in Suabia to super- 
vise and direct ; he had to see that the ambassadors of the 
new republic, ujwn which they in reality were already half 
dependent and chafing at their dependence, were treated 
with the consideration due to the proud position which the 
Commonwealth had gained. Questions of etiquette were 
at that moment questions of vitality. He instructed his 
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ambassadors to leave the congress on the spot if they were 
ranked after the envoys of princes who were only feudatories 
of the Emperor. The Dutch ambassadors, ^^ recognising and 
relying upon no superiors but God and their sword," placed 
themselves according to seniority with the representatives 
of proudest kings. ^ 

He had to extemporize a system of free international com- 
munication with all the powers of the earth — with the Turk 
at Constantinople, with the Czar of Muscovy; with the 
potentates of the Baltic, with both the Indies. The routine 
of a long established and well organized foreign office in a 
time-honoured state running in grooves ; with well-balanced 
springs and well oiled wheels, may be a luxury of civiliza- 
tion ; but it was a more arduous task to transact the greatest 
affairs of a state springing suddenly into recognized existence 
and mainly dependent for its primary construction and prac- 
tical working on the hand of one man. 

Worse than all, he had to deal on the most dangerous and 
delicate topics of state with a prince who trembled at danger 
and was incapable of delicacy ; to show respect for a cha- 
racter that was despicable, to lean on a royal word falser 
than water, to inhale almost daily the effluvia from a court 
compared to which the harem of Henry was a temple of 
vestals. The spectacle of the slobbering James among his 
Kars and Hays and Villiers's and other minions is one 
at which history covers her eyes and is dumb ; but the 
republican envoys, with instructions from a Bameveld, were 
obliged to face him daily, concealing their disgust, and 
bowing reverentially before him as one of the arbiters of 
their destinies and the Solomon of his epoch. 

A special embassy was sent early in the year to England 
to convey the solemn thanks of the Republic to the King 
for his assistance in the truce negotiations, and to treat oC 

' Aerwens to Bameveld, 9 Feb. 1610. (HB.) 
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the important matters then pressing on the attention of both 
powers. Contemporaneously was to be despatched the 
embassy for wliich Henry was waiting so impatiently at 
Paris. 

Certainly the Advocate had enough with this and other 
important business already mentioned to detain him at his 
post. Moreover the first year of peace had opened disas- 
trously in the Netherlands. Tremendous tempests such as 
had rarely been recorded even in that land of storms had 
ragc<l all the winter. The waters everywhere had burst 
their dykes, and inundations, which threatened to engulph 
the whole country, and which had caused enormous loss of 
property and even of life, were alarming the most courageous.^ 
It was difficult in many districts to collect the taxes for 
the cvery-day expenses of the community, and yet the 
Advocate knew that the Republic would soon be forced to 
renew the war on a prodigious scale. 

Still more to embarrass the action of the government and 
perplex its statesmen, an alarming and dangerous insurrection 
broke out in Utrecht 

In that ancient seat of the hard-fighting, imperious, and 
opulent sovereign archbishops of the ancient church an 
important portion of the population had remained Catholic 
Another portion complained of the abolition of various 
privileges which they had formerly enjoye<l ; among others 
that of a monojwly of beer-brewing for the province. All 
the population, as is the case with all populations in all 
c mntries and all eix>chs, complained of excessive fixation. 

A clt'ver iMjIitician, Dirk KuntiT byname, a gentleman by 
birth, a scholar and pliilosophcr by pursuit and education, 
and a demagoj^^ue by profession, saw an opportunity of taking 
an advantjigo of this state of thinpt. More than twenty 
years before ho had lH.vn burgomast^T of the city, and had 

* Sc-e rvportH of (*nil«wuii« horcaftor to be cited. 
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much enjoyed himself in that position. He was tired of the 
learned leisure to which the ingratitude of his fellow-citizens 
had condemned him. He seems to have been of easy virtue 
in the matter of religion, a Catholic, an Arminian, an ultra- 
orthodox Contra-Remonstrant by turns. He now persuaded 
a number of determined partisans that the time had come 
for securing a church for the public worship of the ancient 
fiaith, and at the same time for restoring the beer brewery, 
reducing the taxes, recovering lost privil^es, and many 
other good things. Beneath the whole scheme lay a deep 
design to effect the secession of the city and with it of the 
opulent and important province of Utrecht from the Union. 
Kanter had been heard openly to avow that after all the 
Netherlands had flourished under the benign sway of the 
House of Burgundy, and that the time would soon come for 
returning to that enviable condition. 

By a concerted assault the city hall was taken possession # 
of by main force, the magistracy was overpowered, ^^^ ^ 
and a new board of senators and common council- ^^^' 
men appointed, Kanter and a devoted friend of his, Hel- 
dingen by name, being elected burgomasters.^ 

The States-Provincial of Utrecht, alarmed at these pro- 
ceedings in the city, appealed for protection against violence 
to the States-General under the 3rd Article of the Union, 
the fundamental pact which bore the name of Utrecht itselC 
Prince Maurice proceeded to the city at the head of a 
detachment of troops to quell the tumults. Kanter and his 
friends were plausible enough to persuade him of the 
legality and propriety of the revolution which they had 
effected, and to procure his formal confirmation of the new 
magistracy. Intending to turn his military genius and the 
splendour of his name to account, they contrived to keep him 
for a time at legist in an amiable enthralment, and induced him 

* Wageiuuir. x. 25-^. Brill, Continuation of Arend, Ul d. ii. stok, 420, 9^. 
VOL. I. M 
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to contemplate in their interest the possibility of renouncing 
the oath which subjected him to the authority of the States 
of Utrecht. But the far-seeing eye of Bameveld could not 
be blind to the danger which at this crisis beset the Stad- 
holdcr and the whole republic. The Prince was induced 
to return to the Htigue, but the city continued by armed 
revolt to maintiiin the new magistracy. They proceeded to 
reduce the taxes, and in other respects to carry out the 
measures on the promise of which they had come into 
power. Especially the Catholic party sustained Ranter and 
his friends, and promised themselves from him and from his 
influence over Prince Maurice to obtain a power of which 
they had long been deprived. 

The Statos-Geneml now held an assembly at Woerden, and 
summoned the malcontents of Utrecht to bring before that 
body a statement of their grievances. This was done, but 
thcR* was no satisfactory arrangement possible, and the depu- 
tation returned to Utrecht, the SUites-Gencral to the Hague. 
The Stiites-Provincial of Utrecht urged more strongly than 
ever ui)()n the assembly of the Union to save the city from 
the hands of a reckless and revolutionary government. The 
Stiites-General resolved acconlingly to interfere by force. A 
cousiJenible body of troojjs was ordered to march at once 
upon Utrecht and besiege the city. Maurice, in his capa- 
city u{ ca})tain-genenil and stiidholder of the province, was 
summoned to take charge of the army. He was indisposeil 
to do so, and pleadeil sickncsn. The Stiites, determined that 
the name of Nassau should not be used as an encounigement 
to disobedience and relwllion, then directed the brother of 
Maurice, Frederic Henry, youngest son of William the 
Silent, to assume the command. Maurice insisted that his 
brother was too young, and that it was unjust to allow 
so grave a n»sponsil)ility to fall upon his .shoulders. The 
States, not jiarticularly pleaseil with the Prince's atti- 
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tude at this alanning juncture, and made anxious by the 
glamour which seemed to possess him since his conferences 
with the revolutionary party at Utrecht, determined not 
to yield. 

The army marched forth and laid siege to the city, Prince 
Frederic Henry at its head. He was sternly instructed by 
the States-General, under whose orders he acted, to take 
possession of the city at all hazards. He was to insist on 
placing there a garrison of 2000 foot and 300 horse, and 
to permit not another armed man within the walls. The 
members of the council of state and of the States of Utrecht 
accompanied the army. For a moment the party in power 
was disposed to resist the forces of the Union. Dick Kanter 
and his friends were resolute enough ; the Catholic priests 
turned out among the rest with their spades and worked 
on the entrenchments. The impossibility of hold- Apiii 6, 
ing the city against the overwhelming power of ^^^* 
the States was soon obvious, and the next day the gates 
were opened, and easy terms were granted. The new 
magistracy was set aside, the old board that had May 6, 
been deposed by the rebels reinstated. The revo- ^^^• 
lution and the counter-revolution were alike bloodless, and 
it was determined that the various grievances of which the 
discontented party had complained should be referred to the 
Stiites-General, to Prince Maurice, to the council of state, and 
to the ambassadors of France and England. Amnesty was 
likewise decreed on submission.^ 

The restored government was Arminian in its inclinations, 
the revolutionary one was singularly compounded both of 
Catholic and of ultra-orthodox elements. Quiet was on the 
whole restored, but the resources of the city were crippled. 
The event occurring exactly at the crisis of the Cleve and 
Jiilich expedition angered the King of France. 

' Wagenaar, Brill, ttW fwp. 
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"The trouble of Utrecht/' wrote Aerssens to Bame- 
veld/ "has been turned to account here marvellously, 
the Archdukes and Spaniards boasting that many more 
revolts like this may be at once expected. I have ex- 
plained to his Majesty, who has been very much alarmed 
about it, both its source and the hopes that it will 
be appeased by the prudence of his Excellency Prince 
Maurice and the deputies of the States. The King desires 
that everything should be pacified as soon as possible, so 
that there may be no embarrassment to the course of public 
afiairs. But he fears, he tells me, that this may create some 
new jealousy between Prince Maurice and yourself. I don't 
comprehend what he means, although he held this language 
to me very expressly and without reserve. I could only 
answer that you were living on the best of terms together 
in perfect amity and intelligence. If you know if this talk 
of his has any other root, please to enlighten me, that I may 
put a stop to false reports, for I know nothing of afiairs 
except what you tell me." 

King James, on the other hand, thoroughly approved the 
promptness of the States-General in suppressing the tumult 

Nothing very serious of a like nature occurred in Utrecht 
until the end of the year, when a determined and secret con- 
spiracy was discovered, having for its object to overpower 
the garrison and get bodily possession of Colonel John Ogle, 
the military conmiander of the town. At the bottom of the 
movement were the indefatigable Dirk Kanter and his friend 
Heldingen. The attempt was easily suppressed, and the 
two were banished from the town. Kanter died subsequently 

' Acraeens to BarnevHd. 9 Marrh ' w«tp not taken to pit»vent the siege. 

1610. (MS.) \h* blamed liis ambaiwadora for not 

* A little later Henrr expn»«HHl pn'vrntinir it. and a^ked Acnmens 

frreat disapprobation of the priK^ewl- if then* wpr«» not time enoiurb to 

nirs of the States affainnt UtnTbt, «Mid 8«>mo one "iioiir fain* lehola." — 

sayinff that such lmf»rudenrt» niiuht Same to Hame, 5 April. 1610. (MS.) 
Qpaet the Comiponw(*alth if iiains 
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in North Holland, in the odour of ultra-orthodoxy. Four of 
the conspirators — a post-master, two shoemakers, and a 
sexton, who had bound themselves by oath to take the 
lives of two eminent Arminian^ preachers, besides other 
desperate deeds — were condemned to death, but pardoned 
on the scaffold. Thus ended the first revolution at 
Utrecht.' 

Its effect did not cease, however, with the tumults which 
were its original manifestations. This earliest insurrection 
in organized shape against the central authority of the 
States-General ; this violent though abortive effort to dis- 
solve the Union and to nullify its laws ; this painful neces- 
sity for the first time imposed upon the federal government 
to take up arms against misguided citizens of the Republic, 
in order to save itself from disintegration and national 
death, were destined to be followed by far graver convulsions 
on the self-same spot. Religious differences and religious 
hatreds were to mingle their poison with antagonistic po- 
litical theories and personal ambitions, and to develop on a 
wide scale the danger ever lurking in a constitution whose 
fundamental law was unstable, ill defined, and liable to con- 
tradictory interpretations. For the present it need only be 
noticed that the States-General, guided by Bameveld, most 
vigorously suppressed the local revolt and the incipient 
secession, while Prince Maurice, the right arm of the execu- 
tive, the stadholder of the province, and the representative of 
the military power of the Conmionwealth, was languid in the 
exertion of that power, inclined to listen to the specious 
arguments of the Utrecht rebels, and accused at least of 
tampering with the fell spirit which the Advocate was 
resolute to destroy. Yet there was no suspicion of treason, 



' One of whom was Taoiinog, au- 
thor of a famous pamphlet, to which 
allusion wiU be made later 
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no taint of rebellion, no accusation of unpatriotic motiyes 
uttered against the Stadholder. 

There was a doubt as to the true maxims by which the 
Confederacy was to be governed, and at this moment, cer- 
tainly, the Prince and the Advocate represented opposite 
ideas. There was a possibility, at a future day, when the 
religious and political parties might develop themselves on 
a wider scale and the struggles grow fiercer, that the two 
great champions in the conflict might exchange swords and 
inflict mutual and poisoned wounds. At present the party 
of the Union had triumphed, with Bamcveld at its head. 
At a later but not far distant day, similar scenes might be 
enacted in the ancient city of Utrecht, but with a strange 
difliTcnce and change in the cast of parts and with far more 
tragical results. 

For the moment the moderate party in the Church, those 
more inclined to Arininiaiiism and the supremacy of the 
civil authority in religious matters, had asserted their 
ascendency in the States-General, and had prevent^ the 
threatened niptun'.* 

Meantime it was doubly necessary to hasten the special 
embassies to Franee and to England, in both which countries 
much anxiety as to the iK>litical health and strength of the 
new republic had l)een excited by these troubles in Utrecht. 
It was imi)ortant for the States-General to show that they 
were not crippled, and would not shrink from the coming 
jonflict, but would justify the reliance placed on them by 
their allies. 

Thus there were reasons enough why Bameveld could 
not himself leave the country in the eventful spring of liilO, 
It must be admittinl, however, that he was not backward in 



' There Is a ^«t nuiRHof manii- I handwriting; of BameviOd. A^(^luch 
K*ri]>t8 in the Arrhivtfi of tho Ila^iie of thfir nnhifitanco a^ now ]iO!ti4«>Mr9 
reUtiye to these troahles of rtrv-cht. rital interest has heen given In oar 
the greater [lart uf them in the narrativi'. 
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placing his nearest relatives in places of honour, trust, and 
])roiit. 

His eldest son Beinier, Seignior of Groeneveld, had been 
knighted by Henry IV.; his youngest, William, afterwards 
called Seignior of Stoutenburg, but at this moment bearing 
the not very mellifluous title of Craimgepolder, was a 
gentleman-in-waiting at that king's court, with a salary 
of 3000 crowns a year.^ He was rather a favourite with 
the easy-going monarch, but he gave infinite trouble to the 
Dutch ambassador Aerssens, who, feeling himself under 
immense obligations to the Advocate and professing for him 
boundless gratitude, did his best to keep the idle, turbulent, 
extravagant, and pleasure-loving youth up to the strict line 
of his duties. 

" Your son is in debt again," wrote Aerssens, on one occa- 
sion, " and troubled for money. He is in danger of going to 
the usurers. He says he cannot keep himself for less than 
200 crowns a month. This is a large allowance, but he 
has spent much more than that. His life is not irregular 
nor his dress remarkably extravagant. His difficulty is that 
he will not dine regularly with me nor at court. He will 
keep his own table and have company to dinner. That is 
what is ruining him. He comes sometimes to me, not for 
the dinner nor the company, but for tennis, which he finds 
better in my faubourg than in town. His trouble comes 
from the table, and I tell you frankly that you must regulate 
his expenses or they will become very onerous to you. I am 
ashamed of them and have told him so a hundred times, 
more than if he had l)een my own brother. It is all for love 
i)( you .... I have been all to him that could be expected 
of a man who is under such vast obligations to you ; and I so 
much esteem the honour of your friendship that I should 
always neglect my private afiairs in order to do everything 

» See Vn-ede, ' Inl. Ned. Dipl.' 
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for your service and meet your desires. . . . . If M. de 
Craimgepolder comes back from his visit home, you must 
restrict him in two things, the table and tennis, and you can 
do this if you require him to follow the King assiduously as 
his service requires." ^ 

Something at a future day was to be heard of William 
of Bameveld, as well as of his elder brother Beinier, 
and it is good, therefore, to have these occasional glimpses 
of him while in the service of the King and under the 
supervision of one who was then his father's devoted friend, 
Francis Aerssens. There were to be extraordinary and 
tragical changes in the relations of parties and of individuals 
ere many years should go by. 

Besides the sons of the Advocate, his two sons-in-law, 
Brederode, Seignior of Veenhuizen, and Comelis van der 
Myle, were constantly employed in important embassies. 
Van der Myle had been the first ambassador to the great 
Venetian republic, and was now placed at the head of the 
embiissy to France, an office wliich it was im])ossible at that 
moment for the Advocate to discharge. At the same critical 
moment Bamc veld's brother Elias, Pensionary of Rotter- 
dam, was appointed one of the 8})ecial high commissioners to 
the King of Gn'at Brit^iin. 

It is neceswiry to give an account of this embassy. 

They were pn)vidod with luminous and niinuti> instruc- 
tions from tlie hand of the Advocate.^ 

They wen», in tlie first i)lace, and ostensibly, to thank the 
King for his services in bringing about the tnice, wliich, truly, 

* AerBBcna to Bamcvcld. 5 March Th(Miu>mtK*r8oftliecmlNiR8y were: 
KJOO. (MS.) Same to Hanu». 28 John van Oiiivrnvoorch', Soijnilop of 
Marrh 1<HW>. (MS.) Wannoml; John nerck.lVnMonanrof 

* * liamtort van«l«»n Iltt'n-n (it'coin- I>onlnTht ; AilnTt (h* V«t'r. IVnuon- 
mitt«'rrl«'np*w«Nt*thobbpn<hMnFInjr»'- ary of Amht<'nlan) ; ElinH van Oldcn- 
landt mderJa<*n>l(M().' (MS. Ha^iio Itarncvrhl, Pt*nHionnry of Itottordam; 
Archiv(*M.^ Many ritationn will U* and Albert Joarliinii. <loputy flrom 
made from this' imfMrtant rf|K>rt» ^ ZeaUnd to the tit«te*<JeDeraJ. 
which hM never been published. i 
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had been of the slightest, as was very well knowiL They 
were to explain, on the part of the States, their delay in 
sending this solemn commission, caused by the tardiness of 
the King of Spain in sending his ratification to the treaty, 
and by the many disputations caused by the irresolutions of 
the Archdukes and the obstinacy of their commissioners in 
regard to their many contraventions of the treaty. After 
those commissioners had gone, further hindrances had 
been found in the ^^extraordinary tempests, high floods, 
rising of the waters, both of the ocean and the rivers, and 
the very disastrous inundations throughout nearly all the 
United Provinces, with the immense and exorbitant damage 
thus inflicted, both on the public and on many individuals ; 
in addition to all which were to be mentioned the troubles 
in the city of Utrecht." 

They were, in almost hyperbolical language, directed to 
express the eternal gratitude of the States for the constant 
favours received by them from the crown of England, and 
their readiness to stand forth at any moment with sincere 
afiection and to the utmost of their power, at all times and 
seasons, in resistance of any attempts against his Majesty's 
person or crown, or against the Prince of Wales or the royal 
family. They were to thank him for his " prudent, heroic, 
and courageous resolve to sufier nothing to be done under 
colour of justice, authority, or any other pretext, to the 
hindrance of the Elector of Brandenburg and Palatine of 
Neuburg, in the maintenance of their lawful rights and 
possession of the principalities of Julich, Cleve, and Berg, 
and other provinces." 

By this course his Majesty, so the commissioners were to 
state, would put an end to the imaginations of those who 
thought they could give the law to everybody according 
to their pleasure. 

They were to assure the King that the States-General 
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would exert themselves to the utmost to second his heroic 
resolution, notwithstanding the enormous burthens of their 
everlasting war, the very exorbitant damage caused by the 
inundations, and the sensible diminution in the contributions 
and other embarrassments then existing in the countr}'. 

They were to offer 2000 foot and 500 horse for the 
general purjyose under Prince Henry of Nassau, besides 
the succours furnished by the King of France and the 
electors and princes of Germany. Further assistance in 
men, artillery, and supplies were promised under certain 
contingencies, and the plan of the campaign on the Meuse 
in conjunction with the King of France was duly map|)ed. 

They were to request a corresponding promise of men and 
money from the King of Great Britain, and they were to 
propose for his approval a closer convention for mutual 
assistance between his Majesty, the United Netherlands, the 
King of France, the electors and j)rmce8 and other i>owers 
of Germany ; as such close union would be very beneficial to 
all Christendom. It would put a stop to all unjust occu- 
pitions, attempts, and intrigues, and if the King was thereto 
incline<l, he was requested to indicate time and j>lace for 
making such a convention. 

Th(^ commissioners were further to point out the various 
contniventions on the i)art of the Archdukes of the Treaty 
of Truce, and were to give an exix>sition of the manner 
ill which the States-Genenil had quelled the tumults at 
Utn»i-ht, and reasons why such a course had of necessity 
l)t»en ado])ted. 

They were instructed to state that, " over and above the 
great exi)enseH of the late war and the necessary main- 
tenance of military forces to protei-t their frontiers against 
their susiK»cted new friends or old rnemies, the Provinces 
were burtheninl with the cost of the succour to the Elector 
of Bnindenburti: and Palatine of Neuburg, and would be 
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"therefore incapable of fumishlDg the payments coming due 
to his Majesty. They were accordingly to sound his Majesty 
•as to whether a good part of the debt might not be remitted 
or at least an arrangement made by whioh the terms should 
begin to run only after a certain number of years." 

They were also directed to open the subject of the fisheries 
on the coasts of Great Britain, and to remonstrate against 
the order lately published by tlie King forbidding all 
foreigners from fishing on those coasts. This was to be set 
forth as an infringement both of natural law and of ancient 
treaties, and as a source of infinite danger to the inhabitants 
of the United Provinces.^ 

The Seignior of Warmond, chief of the commission, died 
on the 15th April. His colleagues met at Brielle on the 
16th, ready to take passage to England in the ship .^ ^^ 
of war, the Hound. They were, however, detained ^wa 
there six days by head winds and great storms, and it was 
not until the 22nd that they were able to put to sea. The 
following evening their ship cast anchor in Gravesend. Half 
an hour before, the Duke of Wiirtemberg had arrived from 
Flushing in a ship of war brought from France by the 
Prince of Anhalt. 

Sir Lewis Lewkener, master of ceremonies, had been 
waiting for the ambassadors at Gravesend, and informed 
them that the royal barges were to come next morning from 
London to take them to town. They remained that night 
on board the Houndy and next morning, the wind blowing up 
the river, they proceeded in their ship as far as BlackwaU, 
where they were formally received and bade welcome in the 
name of the King by Sir Thomas Comwallis and Sir George 
Carew, late ambassador in France. Escorted by them and 
Sir Lewis, they were brought in the court baizes to Tower 
Wharf. Here the royal coaches were waiting, in which they 

> Instructions, dated 31 March 1610, in the Report already cited. (MR) 
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were taken to lodgings provided for them in the city at the 
house of a Dutch merchant. Noel de Caron, Seignior of 
Schonewaly resident ambassador of the States in London, waa 
likewise there to greet them. This was Saturday night. 
On the following Tuesday they went by appointment to the 
April 27, Paliice of Whitehall in royal carriages for their first 

1610. audience. Manifestations of as entire respect and 
courtesy had thus been made to the Republican envoys 
as could be shown to the ambassadors of the greatest sove- 
reigns. They found the King seated on his throne in the 
audience chamber, accompanied by the Prince of Wales, the 
Duke of York, the Lord High Treasurer and Lord High 
Admiral, the Duke of Lenox, the Earls of Arundel and 
Northampton, and many other great nobles and dignitaries. 
James rose from his seat, took off his hat, and advanced 
several paces to meet the ambassadors, and bade them 
courteously and respectfully welcome. He then expressed 
his regret at the death of the Seignior of Warmond, and 
after the exchange of a few commonplaces listened, still 
with uncovered head, to the opening address.^ 

The spokesman, after thanking the King for his con* 
dolences on the death of the chief commissioner, whom, as 
was stated with whimsical simplicity, " the good God had 
called to Himself after all his luggage had been put on 
board ship," '" proceeded in the French language to give a 
somewhat abbreviated paniphrase of Bameveld's instructions. 

When this was done and intimation made that they would 
confer more fully with his Majesty's council on the subjects 
committed to their chiirge, the amb^issadors were conducted 
home with the same ceremonies as had accompanied their 
arrival. They receivetl the same day the first visit from the 
ambassadors of France and Venice, Boderie and Carrero, 
and had a long confen^nce a few days afterwards with the 
High Treasurer, Lonl Salisbury. 

I MS. hefoTo cited. * Ibid. 
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On the 3rd May they were invited to attend the pompous 
celebration of the festival of St. George in the palace at West- 
minster, where they were placed together with the May 8, 
Prench ambassador in the King's oratorium ; the ^^^^- 
Dukes of Wnrtemberg and Brunswick being in that of the 
Queen. 

These details are especially to be noted, and were at the 
moment of considerable importance, for this was the first 
solemn and extraordinary embassy sent by the rebel Nether- 
landers, since their independent national existence had been 
formally vindicated, to Great Britain, a power which a quarter 
of a century before had refused the profiered sovereignty 
over them. Placed now on exactly the same level with the 
representatives of emperors and kings, the Republican envoys 
found themselves looked upon by the world with different 
eyes from those which had regarded their predecessors 
askance, and almost with derision, only seven years before. 
At that epoch the States' commissioners, Bameveld himself 
at the head of them, had gone solemnly to congratulate 
King James on his accession, had scarcely been admitted to 
audience by king or minister, and had found themselves on 
great festivals unsprinkled with the holy water of the court, 
and of no more account than the crowd of citizens and 
spectators who thronged the streets, gazing with awe at the 
distant radiance of the throne.^ 

But although the ambassadors were treated with every 
external consideration befitting their official rank, they were 
not likely to find themselves in the most genial atmosphere 
when they should come to business details. If there was 
one thing in the world that James did not intend to do, it 
was to get himself entangled in war with Spain, the power 
of all others which he most revered and loved. His " heroic 
and courageous resolve " to defend the princes, on which the 
commissioners by instructions of the Advocate had so highly 

' ' ITi«t. Unitod Notherlands/ vol. iv. chap, xll 
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complimented him, was not strong enough to carry him 
much beyond a vigorous phraseology. He had not awoke 
from the delusive dream of the Spanish marriage which had 
dexterously been made to flit before him, and he was not 
inclined, for the sake of the Republic which he hated the 
more because obliged to be one of its sponsors, to risk 
the animosity of a great power which entertained the most 
profound contempt for him. He was destined to find himself 
involved more closely than he liked, and through family ties^ 
with the great Protestant movement in Gtennany, and the 
unfortunate " Winter King" might one day find his father- 
in-law AS unstable a reed to lean upon as the States had 
found their godfather, or the Brandenburgs and Neubui^ 
at the present juncture their great ally. Meantime, as the 
Bohemian troubles had not yet reached the period of actual 
explosion, and as Honry's wide-reaching plan against the 
House of Austria had been strangely enough kept an in- 
violable secret by the few statesmen, like Sully and Bame- 
veld, to whom th(»y had l)een confided, it was necessary for 
the King an<l his ministers to deal cautiously and plausibly 
with the Dutch anibassiidors. Their conferences were mere 
dancing among eggs, and if no actual mischief were done, it 
was tli«* best result that could be expected. 

On the 8th of May, the commissiouers met in the council 

chamlKT at Westminster, and discussed all the matters 

j^£^y s^ contained in their instnictions with the members 

inio. ^^f i-jj^ council ; the L«>rd TreasuRT Salisbury, Earl 
of Northampton, Privy Sejil and Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
Lord Nottingham, Lord Higli Aduiinil, the Lord Chamber- 
hiin, Earl of Suffolk, Earls of Shri'wsbnry, Worcester, and 
Ki*venil others being j)res(»nt. 

Th<* n-sult vTiXH not mtirely siitisfactorj*. In regard to th<» 
succour demanded for tlu* i)ossrssory princt»s, the commis- 
sioners were told that they seemtni to come with a long 
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narrative of their great burthenB during the war, damage 
from inundations, and the like, to excuse themselves from 
doing their share in the succour, and thus the more to over- 
load his Majesty, who was not much interested in the matter, 
and was likewise greatly encumbered by various expenses. 
The King had already frankly declared his intention to 
assist the princes with the payment of 4000 men, and to 
send proportionate artillery and powder from England. As 
the States had supplies in their magazines enough to move 
12,000 men, he proposed to draw upon those, reimbursing 
the States for what was thus consumed by his contingent. 

With regard to the treaty of close alliance between France, 
Great Britain, the princes, and the Republic, which the 
ambassadors had proposed, the Lord Treasurer and his 
colleagues gave a reply far from gratifying. His Majesty 
had not yet decided on this point, they said. The King of 
France had already proposed to treat for such an alliance, 
but it did not at present seem worth while for all to nego- 
tiate together. 

This was a not over-courteous hint that the Republic was 
after all not expected to place herself at the council-board of 
kings on even terms of intimacy and fraternal alliance 

What followed was even less flattering. If his Majesty^ 
it was intimated, should decide to treat with the King of 
France, he would not shut the door on their High Mighti- 
nesses ; but his Majesty was not yet exactly informed whether 
hi8 Majesty had not certain rights over the provinces in 
petitorio? 

This was a scarcely veiled insinuation against the sove- 
reignty of the States, a sufficiently broad hint that they 
were to be considered in a certain degree as British pro- 
vinces. To a soldier like Maurice, to a statesman like 
Bameveld, whose sympathies already were on the side of 

> MS. Report. 
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France, such rebuflOs and taunts were likely to prove un- 
palatable. The restiveness of the States at the continual 
possession by Great Britain of those important sea-ports the 
cautionary towns, a fact which gave colour to these innuendoes, 
was sure to be increased by arrogant language on the part 
of the English ministers. The determination to be rid of 
their debt to so overbearing an ally, and to shake off the 
shackles imposed by the costly mortgages, grew in strength 
from that hour. 

In regard to the fisheries, the Lord Treasurer and his 
colleagues expressed amazement that the ambassadors should 
consider the subjects of their High Mightinesses to be so 
much beloved by his Majesty. Why should they of all 
other people be made an exception of, and be exempt from, 
the action of a general edict ? The reasons for these orders 
in council ought to be closely examined. It would be very 
difficult to bring the opinions of the English jurists into 
harmony with those of the States. Meantime it would be 
well to look up such treaties as might be in existence, and 
have a special joint commission to confer together on the 
subject. It was very plain, from the course of the conversa- 
tion, that the Netherland fishermen were not to be allowed, 
without paying roundly for a license, to catch herrings on 
the British coasts as they htul heretofore done. 

Not much more of importance was transacted at this first 
interview between the ambassadors and the King's ministers. 
CtTtainly they had not yet succeeded in attaining their great 
object, the formation of nn alliance offensive and defensive 
lH>tw(H'n Great Britain and the Republic in accordance 
with the plan e<»ncert<^ between Henry and Bameveld. 
Thry could find but slender oiicounigement for the warlike 
plans to which Franct* and tin* Stat(»8 were secn^tly com- 
mitttnl ; nor could tliey obtain witisfactory adjustment of 
affairs more pacific and commercial in tlioir tendencies. The 
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English ministers rather petulantly remarked that, while 
last year everybody was talking of a general peace, and in 
the present conjuncture all seemed to think, or at least to 
speak, of nothing but a general war, they thought best to defer 
consideration of the various subjects connected with duties 
on the manufactures and products of the respective countrieSi 
the navigation laws, the ^^ tntrtcowrs^* and other matters of 
ancient agreement and controversy, until a more convenient 
season.^ 

After the termination of the verbal conference, the am* 
bassadors delivered to the King's government, in writing, to 
be pondered by the council and recorded in the archives, a 
summary of the statements which had been thus orally 
treated. The document was in French, and in the main a 
]>araphrase of the Advocate's instructions, the substance of 
which has been already indicated. In regard, however, to 
the fiur-reaching designs of Spain, and the corresponding 
attitude which it would seem fitting for Great Britain to 
assume, and especially the necessity of that alliance the 
proposal for which had in the conference been received so 
haughtily, their language was far plainer, bolder, and more 
vehement than that of the instructions. 

'^Considering that the effects show," they said, ''that 
those who claim the monarchy of Christendom, and indeed 
of the whole world, let slip no opportunity which could in 
any way serve their designs, it is suitable to the grandeur of 
his Majesty the King, and to the station in which by the 
grace of the good God he is placed, to oppose himself thereto 
for the sake of the common liberty of Christendom, to which 
end, and in order the better to prevent all unjust usurpations, 
there could be no better means devised than a closer alliance 
between his Majesty and the Most Christian King, My Lords 
the States-General, and the electors, princes, and statoB oC 

VOL. L ^ ^ WV"^^ ^ ^ 
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Germany. Their High Mightinesses would therefore be 
most glad to learn that his Majesty was inclined to such a 
course, and would be glad to discuss the subject when and 
wherever his Majesty should appoint, or would readily enter 
into such an alliance on reasonable conditions." ^ 

This language and the position taken up by the ambas- 
sadors were highly approved by their government, but it 
was fated that no very great result was to be achieved by 
this embassy. Very elabonite documents, exhaustive in 
legal lore, on the subject of the herring fisheries, and of the 
right to fish in the ocean and on foreign coasts, fortified by 
copious citations from the ^ Pandects ' and ' Institutes ' of 
Justinian, were presented for the considenition of the British 
government, and were answered as learnedly, exhaustively, 
and jMHiderously. The English ministers were also reminded 
that the curing of herrings had been invented in the fifteenth 
centur}' by a citizen of Biervliet, the inscription on whose 
tombstone recording that fact might still be read in the 
church of that town. 

All til is did not prevent, however, the Dutch herring 
fishenncn tVoui being excludeil from the British waters unless 
they chosi' t<» pay for licensi»s. 

The crmferi'nces were however for a season interrupted, 
and a uvw aspect was given to affairs by an unforeseen and 
terribli* rvmt. 

Moanwliijr it is necessary to glance for a moment at the 
doings of iIk" spi*cial nnlxissy to Fnince, the instructions foi 
which wore pn^jiared by Barneveld almost at the same 
monnut at which be furnisbed those for the commission to 
England. 

The ambassadors were Walraven, Seignior of Brederode, 



* ** Rai«nne que Ioa Am1mmadour9 ' conntTyation et maintoncmeDt du 
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Cnriitlis van dcr Myle, soii-in-law of the Advocate, and 
Jucul) van Mald(.Te. RemeinlK'ring how impatient the 
Kiu<; of France had long been for their coming, and that all 
the pn'parations and decisions for a great war were kept in 
8Us)K'n8e until the final secret confen^nces could be held with 
thi* represi^ntiitives of the States-General, it K(*i»ms strange 
enough to us to observe the extreme deliberation with which 
great affairs of state were then conducted and the vast 
ami)unt <»f time consumed in movements and communications 
which modern science has either annihilated or abridged 
from (hiys to hours. While Henry was chafing with anxiety 
in Paris, the aml)assadors, having received Barneveld's 
instructions dattnl 31st Marcli, set forth on the 8th April 
t'mni the Hague, Reached Rottenlam at noon, and slept at 
Donlnrht. Next day they went to Breda, where the Prince 
of Oninge insisU^d u|>on their pissing a couph' of days with 
him in his aisth', Elaster-day being 11th April. He then 
provided them with a cou])le of coaches and pair in which 
they set forth on their journey, going by way of Antwerp^ 
Ghent, Courtray, Ryssel, to Arras, making easy stages, 
Ht(»pping in the middle of the day to bait, and sleeping at 
each of the cities thus mentioned, where they duly received 
the congratulatory visit and hospitalities of their respective 
magistnicic^s.^ 

Wliile all this time had been leisurely employed in the 
Netherlands in preparing, instructing, and despatching the 
Commissioners, affairs were reaching a feverish crisis in 
Fnince. 

The States' ambassador resident thought that it would have 
been l)etter not to take such public offence at the retreatof 
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the Prince of Gond(\ The King had enough of life and 
vigour in him; he could afford to leave the Dauphin to 
grow up, and when he should one day be establiBhed on the 
throne, he would be able to maintain his heritage. '^ But," 
said Aerssens, " I fear that our trouble is not where we say it 
is, and we don't dare to say where it is." ^ Writing to Carow, 
fonner English ambassador in Paris, whom we have just 
seen in attendance on the States' commissioners in London, 
he said : '^ People think that the Princess is wearying herself 
much under the protection of the Infanta, and very imiMttient 
at not obtaining the dissolution of her marriage, which the 
Duchess of Angouleme is to go to Brussels to facilitate. 
This is not our business, but I mention it only as the conti- 
nuation of the Tragedy which you saw begin. Nevertheleaa 
I don't know if the greater part of our deliberations is not 
founded on this matter." ' 

It had been decided to cause the Queen to be solemnly 
crowned after Easter. She had si't her heart with singular 
persistency upon the ceremony, and it was thought that so 
public a sacrament would annihilate all the wild ))rojects 
attributed to Spain through the instrumentality of Conde to 
cast doubts on the validity of her marriage and the legi- 
timacy of the Dauphin. The King from the first felt and 
expressed a singular repugnance, a boding appR'hension in 
regard to the coronation, but had almost yielded to the 
Qu<i.>n*H imi>ortuuity. He told her he would give his consent 
pmvided slie sent Concini to Brussels to invite in her own 
UiUUf tlie Princrss of Conde to be prt*sent on the occasion. 
Otherwise Ir* din'lared that at least the festival should be 
|)osti)oniKl till Si»i»ti-mbt»r.' 

' \»'T9f»on» Xr Barnpveld. 9 March ; n^it rh mniA do Mai, midii a oonditloB 
1610. ^ MS.) ■ qii«> ](.• S' Omrini en mn nom aill« 
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The Marquis dc Coeuvres remained in disgrace after the 
failure of his mission, Henry believing that 4ike aU the 
world he had fallen in love with the Princess, and had only 
sought to recommend himself, not to farther the suit of his 
sovereign.* 

Meanwhile Henry had instructed his ambassador in Spain, 
M. de Vaucelas, to tell the King that his reception of Condo 
within his dominions would be considered an infraction of 
the treaty of Vervins and a direct act of hostility. The 
Duke of Lerma answered with a sneer' that the Most 
Christian King had too greatly obliged his Most Catholic 
Majesty by sustaining his subjects in their rebellion and by 
aiding them to make their truce to hope now that Cond6 
would be sent back. France had ever been the receptacle 
of Spanish traitors and rebels from Antonio Peres down, and 
the King of Spain would always protect wronged and 
oppressed princes like Conde. France had just been breaking 
up the friendly relations between Savoy and Spain and 
goading the Duke into hostilities. 

On the other hand the King had more than one stormy 
interview with Don Inigo de Cardenas in Paris. That ambas- 
Midor declared that his master would never abandon his only 
sister the most serene Infanta, such was the affection he bore 
hvT, whose dominions were obviously threatened by these 
French armies al)out to move to the frontiers. Henry replied 
that the friends for whom he was arming had great need of his 
%8si8t4ince ; that his Catholic Majesty was quite right to love 
his sister, whom he also loved ; but that he did not choose that 
his own relatives should bo so much beloved in Spain as they 
wt're. " What n^latives ? " asked Don Inigo. " The Prince 
of C<md»'," replied the King, in a rage, " who has been de- 
bauched by the Spanianls just as Marshal Biron was, and the 

1 AenwpiiH to Bamtvi'M. :)0 Marrli 1610. (MS.) 
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Marchioness VerDeuil, and so many others. There are none 
left for thcib to debauch now but the Dauphin and his 
brothers/' The Ambassador replied that^ if the King had 
consulted him about the affair of Conde, he could have 
, devised a happy issue from it. Henry rejoined that he had 
seut messages on the subject to his Catholic Majesty, who 
had not deigned a response, but that the Duke of Lerma had 
given a very indiscreet one to his ambassador. Don Inigo 
professed ignorance of any such reply. The King said it was 
a mockery to affect ignorance of such matters. Thereupon 
both grew excited and very violent in their discourses ; the 
more so as Henry knowing but little Spanish and the Envoy 
less Frencli they could only understand from tone and 
gesture that each was using exceedingly unpleasant 
language. At last Don Inigo asked what he should write 
to his sovereign. "Whatever you like," replied the King» 
and so the audience terminated, each remaining in a tower- 
ing pission.' 

Subsequently Villeroy assured the Archduke's ambassadof 
that the King considered the reception given to the Prince 
in the Siuiuish dominions as one of the greatest insults and 
injuries that could W done to him. Nothing could excuse it, 
sjiid the Secretary of State, and for this reason it was very 
difficult for the two kings to remain at peace with each 
other, and that it would l)e wistT to prevent at once the evil 
desij^ns of his Catholic Majesty than to U*ave leisure for the 
plans U) 1k' put into ex(H:ution, and the claims of the Dauphin 
tn liis father's crown to l)e disputed at a convenient season. 

He added that war would not Ik» made for the Princess, but 
for the Prince, and that even the war in Ci(»rmany, although 
Spiiin t(H)k the Eni|)eror*s side and Fnince that of the jios- 
sessory princes, wnuld not nec«*ssarily pr<Mluci* a nipture 
l)etween the two kin^s if it were not ft)r this afiair of the 

' Pcoiuiuri to Archduke Albert, 7 A|inl 1610, in Henrard. 
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Prince— true cause of the disaster now hanging over Chris- 
tianity. Pecquius replied by smooth commonpkiccs in favour 
of peace with which Villeroy warmly concurred ; both sadlj 
expressing the conviction however that the wrath divine had 
descended on them all on account of their sins.' 

A few days later, however, the Secretary changed his tono, 
*^ I will speak to you frankly and clearly/' he said 
to PecquiuSy ''and tell you as from myself that there is 
passion, and if one is willing to arrange the afiair of the 
Princess, everything else can be accommodated and appeased. 
But if the Princess remain where she is, we are on the eve of 
a rupture which may set fire to the four comers of Christen- 
dom/' Pecquius said he liked to talk roundly, and 
was glad to find that he had not been mistaken in his 
opinion, that all these commotions were only made for the 
Princess, and if all the world was going to war, she would be 
the principal subject of it He could not marvel sufficiently, 
he said, at this vehement passion which brought in its train 
so great and horrible a conflagration ; adding many argu- 
ments to show that it was no fault of the Archdukes, but 
that he who was the cause of all might one day have reason 
to repent. 

Villeroy replied that '^ the King believed the Princess to 
be suffering and miserable for love of him, and that there- 
fore he felt obliged to have her sent back to her father." 
P(HX}uius asked whether in his conscience the Secretary of 
State believed it right or reasonable to make war for such 
a cause. Villeroy replied by asking " whether even admit- 
ting the negative, the Ambassador thought it were wisely 
done for such a trifle, for a formality, to plunge into extre- 
mities and to turn all Christendom upside down.'* Pecquius, 
not considering honour a trifle or a formality, said that ^* for 
nothing in the world would his Highness the Archduke 

* Pi-cquiuK to Archdake Albert. 7 April 1610. in Henraitl. 
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descend to a cowardly action or to anything that would sully 
his honour." Villeroy said that the Prince had compelled 
his wife, pistol in hand, to follow him to the Netherlands, and 
that she was no longer bound to obey a husband who forsook 
country and king. Her father demanded her, and she said 
^' she would rather be strangled than ever to return to the 
company of her husband." The Archdukes were not justified 
in keeping her against her will in perpetual banishment He 
implored the Ambassador in most pathetic terms to devise 
some means of sending back the Princess, saying that he 
who should find such expedient would do the greatest good 
that was ever done to Christianity, and that otherwise there 
was no guarantee against a universal war. The first design 
of the King had been merely to send a moderate succour to 
the Princes of Brandenburg and Neuburg, which could have 
given no umbrage to the Archdukes, but now the bitterness 
growing out of the affairs of the Prince and Princess had 
caused him to set on foot a powerful army to do worse. He 
agiiin implored Pecquius to invent some means of sending 
back the Princess, and the Ambassador besought him 
ardently to divert the King from his designs. Of this the 
Secretary of State left little hope and they parted, both 
very low and dismal in mind. Subsequent conversatiouB 
with the leading councillors of state convinced Pecquius that 
these violent menaces were only used to shake the constancy 
of the Archduke, but that they almost all highly disapproved 
the policy of th(» King. " If this war goes on, we are all 
ruinwl,'* said the Duke trfipenion to the Nuncius.^ 

Thus there had almost ceased to be any grimacing between 
the two kings, althou^^h it was still a profound mysti^ry 
when* or whm hostilities would l)i»p:in, and wh(»ther they 
would break out at all. Henry fn»qui*ntly remarked that 
the common opinion iiU over Eurojw was working in his 

1 PccquioH to Archduke AUN-rt. 10 April ItflO. (MS.) 
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favour. Few people in or out of France believed that he 
meant a rupture, or that his preparations were seriouB. Thug 
should he take his enemies unawares and unprepared.^ 
Even Aerssens, who saw him almost daily^ was sometimes 
mystified, in spite of Henry's vehement assertions that he was 
resolved to make war at all hazards and on all sides, provided 
My Lords the States would second him as they ought, their 
own existence being at stake. 

^^ For God's sake/' cried the King, ^^ let us take the Int 
into our mouths. Tell your masters that I am quite re- 
solved, and that I am shrieking loudly at their delays." 
He asked if he could depend on the States, if Bameveld 
especially would consent to a league with him. The Am- 
bassador replied that for the aflGur of Cleve and Julich he 
had instructions to promise entire concurrence, that Bar- 
neveld was most resolute in the matter, and had always 
urged the enterprise and wished information as to the levies 
making in France and other military preparations.* 

'^ Tell him," said Henry, '^ that they are going on exactly 
as often before stated, but that we are holding everything in 
suspense until I have talked with your ambassadors^ from 
whom I wish counsel, safety, and encouragement for doing 
much more than the Julich business. That alone does not 
n^quire so great a league and such excessive and unnecessary 
exjwnse." 

The King observed however that the question of the 
duchies would serve as just cause and excellent pretext to 
remove those troublesome fellows for ever from his borders 
and those of the States. Thus the princes would be esta- 
blished safely in their possession and the Republic as well 
AH himik'lf freed from the perpetual suspicions which the 
Spaniards excited by their vile intrigues, and it was on this 

1 P(*cqiiiuii to Archduke Allw^rt. 20 Marrh 1610. (MB.) 
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general subject that he wished to confer with the special 
commissioners. It would not be possible for him to throw 
succour into Julich without passing through Luxemburg in 
arms. The Archdukes would resist this, and thus a cause of 
war would arise. His cam{)aign on the Mouse would help 
the princes more than if he should only aid them by the 
contingent he had promised. Nor could the jealousy of 
King James be excited since the war would spring out of 
the Archdukes' opposition to his passage towards the duchies, 
as he obviously could not cut himself oif from his supplies^ 
leaving a hostile province between himself and his kingdom. 
Nevertheless he could not stir, he said, without the consent 
And active support of the States, on whom he relied as his 
princi{)al buttress and foundation. 

The levies for the Milanese expedition were waiting until 
Marshal de Lesdiguieres could confer personally with the 
Duke of Savoy. The reports as to the fidelity of that 
potentate were not to be believed. He was trifling with 
the Si)anish ambassadors, so Henry was convinced, who 
were offering him 300,000 crowns a ye^ir besides Piom- 
bino, Momico, and two places in the Milanese, if he would 
break his treaty with Fmnce. But he was thought to 
be only waiting until they should be gone Ix'fore making 
his arrangi*ments with Lesdiguieres. '^ He knows that he 
can ])ut no trust in Spain, and that he can confide in me," 
Haid the King. " I have made a great stroke by thus en- 
tangling the King of Spain by the use of a few troops in Italy. 
But I asflun* vou that there is none but me and Mv LtMils 
thr States that can do anything solid. Whether the Duke 
bri»aks or holds fast will make no difference in our first and 
jrreat designs. For the honour of God I beg them to lose 
no more time, but to tnist in me. I will never deceive them, 
never abandon them." ' 

• Aen-nens to Barniwld. 26 March 1610. (MS.) 
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At last 25,000 infantry and 5000 cavalry were already in 
marching order, and indeed had begun to move towards 
the Luxemburg frontier, ready to co-operate with the States' 
army and that of the possessory princes for the campaign 
of the Meuse and Rhine. 

Twelve thousand more French troops under Lesdiguieres 
were to act with the Duke of Savoy, and an army as large 
was to assemble in the Pjrrenees and to operate on the 
Spanish frontier, in hope of exciting and fomenting an insur- 
rection caused by the expulsion of the Moors.* That 
gigantic act of madness by which Spain thought good at 
this juncture to tear herself to pieces, driving hundreds of 
thousands of the most industrious, most intelligent, and most 
opulent of her population into hopeless exile, had now been 
accomplished, and was to stand prominent for ever on the 
records of human fatuity.^ 

Twenty-five thousand Moorish families had arrived at 
Bayonne, and the Viceroy of Canada had been consulted as 
to the possibility and expediency of establishing them in 
that province,' although emigration thither seemed less 
tempting to them than to Virginia. Certainly it was not 
unreasonable for Henry to suppose that a kingdom thus torn 
by internal convulsions might be more open to a well 
organized attack than capable of carrying out at that 
moment fresh projects of universal dominion. 

As before observed. Sully was by no means in favour of 
this combined series of movements, although at a later day, 
when dictating his famous memoirs to his secretaries, he 
seems to describe himself as enthusiastically applauding and 
iilmost originating them. But there is no doubt at all that 
throughout this eventful spring he did his best to con* 
centrate the whole attack on Luxemburg and the Meuse 

* Van Met«reD, b. xxxi. SOS, (M. ' M^m. de BMeominenr/ i. 454. 455. 
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V 

districts, and wished that the movements in the Milanese 
and in Provence should be considered merely a slight acces- 
sory, as not much more than a diversion to the chief design, 
while Villeroy and his friends chose to consider the Duke 
of Savoy as the chief element in the war.* Sully thoroughly 
distrusted the Duke, whom he deemed to be always put 
up at auction between Spain and France and incapable of 
a sincere or generous policy. He was entirely convinced 
that Villeroy and ^pemon and Jeannin and other earnest 
Papists in France were secretly inclined to the cause of 
Spain, that the whole faction of the Qu$en, in short, were 
urging this scattering of the very considerable forces now 
at Henry's command in the hope of bringing him into a 
false position, in which defeat or an ignominious peace 
would be the alternative.^ To concentrate an inmiense 
attack upon the Archdukes in the Spanish Netherlands 
and the debateable duchies would have for its immediate 
effect the expulsion of the Spaniards out of all those pro- 
vinces and the establishment of the Dutch commonwealth 
on an impregnable basis. That this would be to strengthen 
infinitely the Huguenots in France and the cause of Pro- 
testantism in Bohemia, Monivia and Austria, was unques- 
tionablt'. It was natunil, therefore, that the stem and 
ardent Huguenot should suspect the plans of the Catholics 
with whom he was in daily council. One day he asked 
the King plumply in the presence of Villeroy if his Ma- 
ji»8ty meant anything serious by all these warlike prepa- 
rations. Henry was wroth, and complainiMl bitterly that 
one who knt^w him to the l)ottom of his soul should doubt 
him.' But Sully could not |K»rsuade himself that a great 

' AoniM^nH to BarnovpM. 9 Marrli | to ramo. 7 F«»l) 1610 Same to 
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and serious war would be carried on both in the Netherlands 
and in Italy. 

As much as his sovereign he longed for the personal 
presence of Bameveld, and was constantly urging the 
States' ambassador to induce his coming to Paris. '^ You 
know," said Aerssens, writing to the French ambassador at 
the Hague, de Russy, '' that it is the Advocate alone that 
has the universal knowledge of the outside and the inside 
of our commonwealth." ^ 

Sully knew his master as well as any man knew him, 
but it was difficult to fix the chameleon hues of Henry 
at this momentous epoch. To the Ambassador expressing 
doubts as to the King's sincerity the Duke asserted that 
Henry was now seriously piqued with the Si)aniard on 
account of the Cond<'* business. Otherwise Anhalt and 
the possessory princes and the affair of Cleve might have 
had as little effect in driving him into war as did the 
interests of the Netherlands in times past. But the bold 
demonstration projected would make the '^ whole Spanish 
party bleed at the nose ; ' a good result for the public 
peace." 

Therefore Sully sent word to Bameveld, although ho 
wished his name concealed, that he ought to come him- 
self, with full powers to do everything, without referring to 
any Huperiors or allowing any secrets to be divulged.' The 
King was too far committed to withdraw, unless coldness on 
part of the States should give him cause. The Advocate 
must come pn-pared to answer all questions ; to say how 
much in men and money the States would contribute, and 
whether they wouhl go into the war with the King as their 
only ally. He must come with the bridle on his neck. All 

* Acmw^nii to de Rumt, 10 March | lAOO (MS.) 
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that Henry feared was being left in the lurch by the States ;: 
otherwise he was not afraid of Rome. Sully was urgent that 
the Provinces should now go vigorously into the war without 
stumbling at any consideration. Thus they would confirm 
their national power for all time, but if the opportunity were 
now lost, it would be their ruin, and posterity would most 
justly blame them.^ The King of Spain was so stripped of 
troops and resources, so embarrassed by the Moors, that ht 
ten months he would not be able to send one man to the 
Netherlands. 

Meantime the Nuncius in Paris was moving heaven and 
earth ; storming, intriguing, and denouncing the course of 
the King in protecting heresy, when it would have been 
so easy to extirpate it, encouraging rebellion and disorder 
throughout Christendom, and embarking in an action against 
the Church and against his conscience. A new Ic^te was- 
expected daily with the Pope's signature to the new league, 
and a demand upon the King to sign it likewise, and to- 
})ause in a career of which something was suspected, but 
very little accurately known. The preachers in Paris and 
throughout the kingdom delivered most vehement sermons- 
against the King, the government, and the Protestants, and 
seemed to the King to bt^ such " trumix^tors of si^dition" 
that lu* ordered the seneschals and other officers to put a 
stop to these turbulent discourseH, censure their authors, and 
coinpi'l them to stick to thiir texts.* 

But the pre{)aration8 were now so far advanced and 
^«)in«j: on so warmly that nothing more was wanting than, 
ill tin* words of Aursscns, " to uiicouph' the dogs and let 
them run.*'"' Recniits wen' pouring steadily to their places 
of rendezvous ; their pay having l>egun to run from the 
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25th March at the rate of eight sous a day for the private 
foot soldier and ten sous for a corporal. They were moved 
in small parties of ten, lodged in the wayside inns, and 
ordered, on pain of death, to pay for everything they con- 
sumed.* 

It was growing difficult to wait much longer for the arrival 
of the special ambassadors, when at last they were known 
to )>e on their way. Aerssens obtained for their use the 
Hotel Gondy, formerly the residence of Don Pedro de Toledo, 
the most splendid private palace in Paris, and recently pur- 
chased by the Queen. It was considered expedient that the 
emUissy should make as stately an appearance as that of 
royul or imperial envoys. He engaged an upholsterer by 
tho King's command to furnish, at his Majesty's expense, the 
apartments, as the Baron de Gondy, he said, had long since 
sold and eaten up all the furniture. He likewise laid in 
six pieces of wine and as many of Ix-er, " tavern drinks " 
being in the opinion of the thrifty ambassador ** Ijoth dear 
and bad." 

He bought a carriage lined with velvet for the commis- 
sioners, and anoth(T lined with broadcloth for the ]>rim*i|>at 
IK»rsons of their suite, and with his own coach as a third he 
prop<»s<Hl to go to Amiens to meet them. They could not 
g**t on v^nth few(»r than these, he said, and the new carriogt^ 
would serve their puqxwe in Paris. He had jwiid 5<X> 
crowns for the two, and they could l)e sold, when done with, 
at a slight loss. He bought likewise four dapple-gn\v 
horses, which would be enough, as nol)ody had more than tw<^ 
horses to a carriage in town, and for which he paid 312 
cn»wns — a very low price, he thought, at a season when 
every one was purchasing. He engagtnl good and experience<l 
coachmen at two crowns a month, and, in short, made all 

> Aemens to BarntfTeld, 24 March 1610. (MS.) 
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Dcceeaary amuigemeats for their comfort and the hoaour of 
the state.' 

The Kiog had been growiog more and more displeased at 
the tardiness of the conmiisaion, petulantly ascribing it to a 
design on the part of the States to " excuse themsclres from 
sharing in his bold conceptions," hut said that " he could 
rcBolve on nothing without My Lords the States, who were 
the only power with which he could contract confidently, 
as mighty enough and experienced enough to execute the 
designs to be proposed to them ; so that his army was lying 
useless on his hands until the commiBsioners airiTed," and 
lamented more loudly than ever that Bameveld was not 
coming with them. He was now rejoiced, however, to hear 
that they would soon arrive, and went in person to the Hold 
Oondy to see that everything was prepared in a in<niimr 
befitting their dignity and comfort.* 

His anxiety had moreover been increased, as already 
Btat«d, by the alarming reports from Utrecht and by hia 
other private accounts from the Xctherlands. 

De BuBsy expressed in his despatches grave donbti 
whether the States would join the king in a war against the 
King of Spain, because they feared the disapprobation of 
the King of Great Britain, " who had already manifested but 
too much jealousy of the ]>ower and grandeur of the Repub- 
lic." Pocquius asserted that the Archdukes had received 
awturancra from the States that they would do nothing 
t<t vi.ihite the truce. The Prince of Anhiilt, who, as chief 
of till- iimiy of the conftnlenited princes, was worm in bis 
deninnHtnttinnii fur a geni-nil war by taking advantage of the 
Clcve i-xpttlitiiin, wan entirely at crosH purpowii with the 
Stitlex' ambussadnr in Paris, AersHons ninintaining that 

' AprwfM to H*nifv<-l<l, 24 JUrrli ■ ' S«niP to B»n»-Tp1d, 98 Uuch 
I'ilO. S>nii-lnMnit'.:MMBrrh IttlO 11110. (MS.) 'Rapport" of thd 
8>mf t<> vsD der Mvir, 2(1 Marrli . Hiivrial unlMMUlon. (M& bdoM 
lain lUud > . J>_1 1 
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the forty-tliDf ywinj' cxiwrieiice iu their wur jiiHtitittI thi; 
8tati,t( ill jilaciiiK ii<' dujieudfuce un German princLti vxci-pt 
witli i;xi>niw c<mi'uatiuD8. They haU ou iiuch cunvL'titiutui 
HOW, iind if tht-y should be attacketl by S|huii in coutequoucv 
of tlieir awiBtiiuct; in the Cleve bnsmeaa, what guarautev of 
uid hud thoy from thoue whom Anhalt represeoted ? Auhalt 
was loud in expressions of sympathy with Hemy's designs 
against Sjtain, hut said that he and the States meant a war 
of thirty or forty yeunt, while the princes would finish what 
they meant to do in one.' 

A more erroneous expression of opinion, when viewed in 
the light of Huhavquent i-veots, could hardly have been 
hjizarded. Tillemy made as good use oh he could of tlu'se 
cunvertiations to excite jealousy between the princes and the 
Stat4.-» for the furtherance of liin own eadx, while atfecting 
wiinn interetit in the success of the King's jirojects. 

Meantime Archduke Albert had replied monfiiUr and 
.Ustinctly to the menaces of the King and to the inthetii.' 
duggestiunB made bv Tilleniy t» Pecquius ah to a devici- for 
eendiog btick the Princi-ss. lli-r xfaiy at Brussels being 
the chief cauue of the imjtending war, it would be better, 
he said, to pnK'ure a divorce or to induce the Constable to 
obtain the cuiicent of the Prince to the return of his wife 
to her f itlier'w houjuv To further eitht-r of these exp<-dieuts, 
the Archduke wouhl do his Itest. " But If one expects by 
bravados and throats," he added, " to force uh to do a thing 
i^C^iinxt our pnimitte, and therefore against ri'ason, our repu- 
tation, and honour, resolutely we wil] do nothing of the kind. 
And it'thi' Daid Lonl King decider) on aceount of this min- 
Hndc.r8tanilin<r t'ora mjiturt> and to make war upon um. we 
will do iiur bi'st to wage war on him. In such cjise, hnwever, 
we shall Ix' ohliged to kii'p the Princess eluser in nur own 
bouw, and pro)>iiL>ly to itend her to such parts as miiy bo 
' Attm-am to BuncreU. S April 1610. (»&) 
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most convenient in order to remove from us an instrument 
of the infinite evils which this war will produce." ^ 

Meantime the special commissioners whom we left at 
Arras had now entered the French kingdom. 

On the 17th April, Aerssens with his three coaches met 
them on their entrance into Amiens, having been waiting 
there for them eight days. As they passed through the 
gate, they found a guard of soldiers drawn up to receive 
them with military honours, and an official functionary 
to apologize for the necessary absence of the governor, 
who had gone with most of the troops stationed in the town 
to the rendezvous in Champagne. He expressed regret, 
therefore, that the King's orders for their solemn reception 
could not be literally carried out. The whole board of 
magistrates, however, in their costumes of ceremony, with 
sergeants bearing silver mtices marching before them, came 
forth to bid the ambassadors welcome. An advocate made a 
speech in the name of the city authorities, saying that they 
were expressly charged by the King to receive them as 
coming from his very best friends, and to do them all honour. 
He extolled the sage government of their High Mightinesses 
and the valour of the Republic, which had become known to 
the whole world by the successful conduct of their long and 
mighty war. 

The commissioners replied in words of compliment, and 
the magistnites then offtTed them, according to ancient 
usage, several bottles of hipi)0cra8. 

Next day, sending back the carriages of the Prince of 
Orange, in which tliey had thus far p<»rf()rme<l the journey, 
April IK, *1^*T ^'t forth towards Paris, reaching Saint-Denis 

uJio. ji^ jj^j^jj ^f i\^^ third dav. Here thcv were met 

by de Bonoi*il, intro<lucer of amhassmlors, sent thither 

> Arcbdukefl to PeraaiuR.22 April 1610. in Hoorani. 
• " Rapport oft« Verhaol." (MS. before cited.) 
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by the King to give them welcome, and to say that they 
would bo received oa the road by the Duke of AprUW; 
Vendome, eldest of the legitimatized children of '""• 
the King. Accordingly before reaching the Saint-DeaiB gate 
of Paris, a epleudid cuvalcadc of nearly five hundred noble- 
men met tliom, the Duke at their head, accompanied by 
two marsbabi of France, de Briasac and Boisdaulphin. The 
tbn-e instantly dismounted, imd the ambassadors alighted 
from tbeir couch. Tbv Duke then gave tliem solemn and 
cortlinl welcome, saying that he had been sent by his father 
the King to receive them as befitted envoys of the best and 
moMt faithful friends he jiossessed in the world.' 

The ambassadors expressed tbeir thanks for the great and 
extraordinary honour thus cooferred on them, and they were 
then requested to get iuto a royal carriage which had U-eu sent 
out for that purpose. After much cea'monious refusal they 
at btst consented and, together with the Duke of Vendome, 
drove through Paris in that vehicle iuto the F'aubourg Saint- 
Germain. Arriving at the Hotol (loudy, tliey were, notwith- 
standing nil their protestations, escorted up the staircase 
into the njiartments by the Duke. 

" This honour is notable," wtid the commissioners in tbeir 
reiiort to the States,' " and never shown to anyone before, so 
thiit our ill-wisherx are filled with spite." 

And Peter Pecquius was of the same opinion. "Everyone 
is grumbling ben,'," about the n-ception of the States' 
aniliHWiadors, "because sueb honours were never paid to 
any ambassador whatever, whether from Spain, England, 
or ;my other countrj-."' 

And then' were many men living and employed in great 
atVairs of State, Ikitb in France and in the Republic— the 
King and Villeroy, Bameveld and Maurice — who could re- 
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member how .twenty-six years before a solemn embassy from 
the States had proceeded from the Hague to France to o£fer 
the sovereignty of their country to Henry's predecessor, had 
been kept ignominiously and almost like prisoners four 
weeks long in Bouen, and had been thrust back into 
the Netherlands without being admitted even to one audience 
by the monarch. Truly time, in the course of less than one 
generation of mankind, had worked marvellous changes in 
the fortunes of the Dutch Republic* 

President Jeannin came to visit them next day, with 
friendly proffers of service, and likewise the ambassador of 
Venice and the chargt'* d'affaires of Great Britain. 

On the 22nd the royal carriages came by ap{K)intment'to 
the Hotel Gondy, and took them for their first audience 

April 22, to the Louvre. They were received at the gate 

1610. \yy ^^ guard of honour, drums beating and arms 
presented, and conducted witli the grejitest ceremony to an 
apartment in the iMxlace. Soon afterwards they were ushered 
into a gallery when* the King Htood, surrounded by a number 
of princes and distinguished officers of the crown. Those 
witlidn»w on the approach of the Netherlanders, leaving the 
Kinjx standing alone. Thi'V made their n*ven>nce, and 
Henry salutnl thorn all with n^sjK'Ctful conliality. Begging 
them to i)Ut on their hats again, he listened attentively to 
their addn^ss. 

The language of the diHC«)ur8e now pronounced was similar 
in t4>nour to that almost contemporaneously held by the 
States' sjHM'ial envoys in London. Both diK-uments, when 
offiTtnl afterw.inls in writinj^, bore the unmist^ikahle imprint 
of the one hand that gui<led the whoh* ])olitical machine. In 
various jmssii^cs tin* phnis<olo«ry was identical, and, indeed, 
the Advocate ha«l jirepartMl and si^rned tin* instnictions for 
both embassies on the same day. 

» 8«» • Historv of the Tnitwi NetherlandB.' vol i. ch. II. 
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The commissioiKTH licknowledged in the strongeet |ios- 
sible terniB the great aud conHtant affi-ction, quite without ex* 
ample, that Henry had manifested to the Netherhiuds during 
the whole course of their war. They were at a Iosh to iind 
hinguage adequately to express their gratitude for that 
friendship, and the assistance subBCfjuently afforded them in 
the negotiations for truce. They a|K>logizcd for tiie tardi- 
ness of the States in sending this solemn embassy of thanks- 
giving, partly on the ground of tlie delay in receiving the 
ratifications from Spain, {tartly by the protracted contraven- 
tions by the Archdukes of certiiin artick*8 in the treaty, but 
principally by the terrible disasters occasioned throughout 
their country by the great inundations, and by the com- 
motions in the city of Utrecht, which had now been '* so 
prudently and happily {uicified." > 

They stated that the chief cause of their embassy was to 
express their respectful gratitude, and to say that never had 
prince or state treasured more deeply in memory In-nefits 
received than did their republic the favours of his Majesty* 
or could be mon> dis])08e<l to do their utmost to deftiid his 
Majesty's person, crown, or royal family against all attack. 
They expressed their joy that the King had with pruilvnoe 
and heroic courage undertaken the defenct* of the just ri<xhUi 
of Brandenburg and Neuburg to the duchies of Clevo, Jnlieh, 
and the other de|)endent provinces. Thus had lie put an end 
to the presumption of those who thought they could <:iv6 
the law to all the world. They promised the co-oiH*ration of 
the States in this most important enterprise of their ally, 
notwithstanding their great losses in the war just coneluded, 
and the diminution of revenue occasioned bv the inundations 
by which they had lKH»n afflicted ; for tht*v wen» willing 
neither to tolcnitt^ so unjust an usuqmtion as that attempted 
by the Emperor nor to fail to second his Majesty in his 

' MS. Report. 
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generous designs. They observed also that they had been 
instructed to enquire whether his Majesty would not approve 
the contracting of a strict league of mutual assistance be- 
tween France, England, the United Provinces, and the 
princes of Germany. 

The King, having listened with close attention, thanked 
the envoys in words of earnest and vigorous cordiality for 
their expressions of affection to himself. He begged them 
to remember that he had always been their good friend, and 
that he never would forsake them ; that he had always 
hated the Spaniards, and should ever hate them ; and that the 
affairs of Julich must be arranged not only for the present 
but for the future.- He requested them to deliver their pro- 
positions in writing to him, and to be ready to put them- 
selves into communication with the members of his council, 
in order that they might treat with each other roundly and 
without reserve. He should always deal with the Nether- 
landers as with his own })eopIe, keeping no back-door open, 
but pouring out everything as into the lap of his best and 
most trusty friends.'' 

After this interview confei-ences followed daily between 
the ambassadors and Villeroy, Bully, Jeannin, the Chan- 
cellor, and Puysieux. 

The King's counsellors, after having read the written 
paraphrase of Barneveld's instructions, the communication 
of which foIlowi*<I their oral st^itements, and which, among 
other 8{>ecifications, contained a resjiectful remonstrance 
•gainst the projected French East India Company, as likely 
to benefit the Si>aniardH only, while seriously injuring the 
States, complained that "the representations were too 
general, and that the pajwr seemed to contain nothing 
but compliments." 

The ambassadors, dilating on the various points and 

» "Rapport/' Ac. (MS.) • Hrfd. 
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artideSy maintained warmly that there was much more than 
compliments in their instractions. The ministers wished to 
know what the States practically were prepared to do in the 
affair of Oleve, which they so warmly and encouragingly 
recommended to the King. They asked whether the States' 
army would inarch at once to Dusseldorf to protect the 
princes at the moment when the King moved from Mesi^res, 
and they made many enquiries as to what amount of sup- 
plies and munitions they could depend upon from the States' 
magazines. 

The envoys said that they had no specific instructions on 
these points, and could give therefore no conclusive replies. 
More than ever did Henry regret the absence of the great 
Advocate at this juncture. If he could have come, with the 
bridle on his neck, as' Henry had so repeatedly urged upon 
the resident ambassador, affisdrs might have marched more 
rapidly. The despotic king could never remember that 
Bameveld was not the unlimited sovereign of the United 
States, but only the seal-keeper of one of the seven pro- 
vinces and the deputy of Holland to the General Assembly. 
His indirect power, however vast, was only great because it 
was so carefully veiled. 

It was then proposed by Yilleroy and SuUy, and agreed 
to by the commissioners, that M. de Bethune, a relative of 
the great financier, should be sent forthwith to the Hague, 
to confer privately with Prince Maurice and Bameveld 
especially, as to military details of the coining campaign. 

It was also arranged that the envoys should delay their de* 
parture until de Bethune's return. Meantime Henry and the 
Nuncius had been exchanging plain and passionate language. 
Ubaldini reproached the King with disregarding all the ad* 
monitions of his Holiness, and being about to plunge Chris- 
tendom into misery and war for the love of the Priucess of 
Cond6. He held nv. i^ j^im the enormity of thus converting 
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the King of Spain and the Archdukes into his deadly ene- 
mies, and warned him that he would by such desperate 
measures make even the States-General and the King of 
Britain his foes, who certainly would never favour such 
schemes. The King replied that '^he trusted to his own 
forces, not to those of his neighbours, and even if the Hol- 
landers should not declare for him still he would execute his 
designs. On the 15th of May most certainly he would put 
himself at the head of his army, even if he was obliged to 
put oflF the Queen's coronation till October, and he could not 
consider the King of Spain nor the Archdukes his friends 
imlfss they at once made him some demonstration of friend- 
ship. Uc'ing asked by the Nuucius what demonstration he 
wished, he answered flatly that lie witiluHl the Princess to be 
sent back to the Constiible her father, in which case the 
affair of Jiilich couhl be aminged amicably, and, at all 
events, if the war continued there, he neeil not send more 
than 4000 men." ' 

Thus, in spite of his mighty preparations, vehement 
demands for Bameveld, imd pmfound combinations re- 
vealed to that statesman, to Aerssens, and to the Duke of 
Sully only, this wonderful monarch was ready to drop his 
swortl on the 8jM»t, to leave his friends in the lurch, to cm- 
hnice his enemies, the Archduke flrst of all, instead of 
bombarding Brussi'ls •' the very next wi»t*k, as he had l>een 
threatt'uinpf to do, provided the beautiful Margaret could 
Ik? restoreil to his arms through thost* of Iut venend)le 
fathfr. 

IL» snjjgestod to tin* Nunciiis his hope that the Archduke 
would yet b«» willinj^ to wink at lur rseape, which he was 
now trying to arring<» through de Pnnux at Brussels, while 
Ubaldini, kn<»wiii>i^ tlit* Archduke ineapuhl(> of anything so 
dishououmble, ftit that the war was int^vitjible. 

> P««qiiiiiii to Arrlidukt* Albert. 2H April 1610. in Htmrmitl. * IbkL 
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At tlic wry Kumv timu ton, Fiitber Cuttou, wliu was uiilv 
too ready to betray the itecretB of the coati.'Sttioiutl whin tliriv 
waa an object to guiu, bad a loDg couvcnuitiun witb tbp 
Anliduke'B amUuuadur, iu wbicb the boly iiiiiii Miid (but 
till' Kiiig liud cont'cHSod to bini tbat bi^ iiiadv tlie wut k\- 
jinwtly to cause tlie Princesii to b<.- m.'nt batk to Fmiict', Mt 
that BH tbere could be no more doubt un tbe aubjoct tlie 
liither-confesBor begged Pecquiun, in ordvr to prevent so great 
HD evil, to devise "Home prompt aud Budden iiieMiu to induee 
hia Uigbnewi tbe Archduke to order the Prinueiw to retire 
Hccretly to htT owu country." Tlie Jeuuit liud differeut 
noliKiiN of liouour, r<-]iutatinn, and duty fruin thuft- wbicb 
iiifliii'nc4.-d tbt- Arcbduke. He uddi-d tbat "at EiiBter tlie 
Kill); bad been so well diHiKiHed to seek biit Btilvatiou tbat lie 
could easily bavi- fnrgott^^o liiii affi-ctioii tor tlie PrinccsH, 
had she uot n-kindictl tbe fire by her letleni, in wliic-li ttho 
caressed him witb aiuorous epilbets, calling biiii ' my heart,' 
'my chevalier,' mid uiniilar t«-ntiH of eiidearmt-nt." Katber 
Cottou alw> dn-w u]i a |>a|MT, which be secretly conveyed to 
P«c<]uiu>i, •' to jimve thiit tbe Archduke, iu ti-niiH of ci>n- 
Bcicnee and biniour, mv^Ux decide to permit this escajn*, but 
he roodt ui^i-iitly iuiiilored the Ambassador tliat for the love 
of (iod aud the public giN)d be woiUd ioUuenci' bis Sen'iie 
HighDe«fl to ]irevent Ibis from ever coming to tbe knowledge 
of the world, but to ket-p the Bt«ret inviolably." ' 

Thus, while Henry was lioUling high council with his own 
most Iru.'<t4-<1 advlMTM. and with tbe most profound alatetiuiia 
of Euni])e, us lo tbe ojicning cam|Migti within a fortnight 
of a vast and general wur, be waa Hecn>tly pbitting with bin 
fathern-onffSBor to efTivt wbiit In- avowed to Ik' the nnly pur- 

' Pfrtoilii* to AirMiik.' AlWrt '- ' '.. l.I.i*- tlir.>.i!:'i <Tiri.t.'n.1rtm. Hr 

Ai-rLI inin.iii n-nniM Tl,.- n,i,„ ,i iM r.l;i<- -'i.- An-li.l.ik.- i.. 

Ml..r(Sill.TV)il*.iiwlP.'n|niii»i.. .-..i.*'!!! .v..ii1.| >l . tl..- iw' -^ifni*'}- 
ln<lurt>h>iiniiuilcr''tiifrivi- ii|>l1ii' iiiit work tlini l>ii<l Ui'ii ilinii' h>r » l> tii 
rlinn-liih- wlili-li hi- lnM in .lii-wil. rln-l v«rn"— i'.'n|iiiu» m Ar>- i<l'ikr 
Uid !■• to Ptliniruish tbpt.>n-li«Niut Altwrt.SO April IHIUl 
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pose of that war, by Jesuitical bird-lime to be applied to the 
chief of his antagonists. Certainly Bameveld and his col- 
leagues were justified in their distrust. To move one step in 
advance of their potent but slippery ally might be a step off 
a precipice. 

On the 1st of May, Sully made a long visit to the com- 
missioners. He earnestly urged upon them the necessity 

May 1, ^f making the most of the present opportunity. 

leio. There were people in plenty, he said, who would 
gladly see the King take another course, for many influential 
persons about him were altogether Spanish in their inclina- 
tions. 

The King had been scandalized to hear from the Prince 
of Anhalt, without going into details, that on his recent 
passage through the Netherlands he had noticed some 
change of feeling, some coolness in their High Mightinesses. 
The Duke advised that they should be very heedful, that 
they should remember how much more closely these matters 
regarded them than anyone else, that they should not de- 
ceive themselves, but be firmly convinced that unless they 
were willing to go head foremost into the business the 
French would likewise not commit themselves. Sully spoke 
with much earnestness and feeling, for it was obvious that 
both he and his master had been di8a])pointed at the cautious 
and limited nature of the instructions given to the ambas- 
sadors.' 

An opinion had indeed prevailed, and, as we have seen, 
was to a certain extent shared in by Aerest^ns, and even by 
Sully himself, that the King's military ])repirations were 
after all but a feint, and that if the Prince of Conde, and 
with him the Princess, could l)e restored to France, the 
whole war cloud would evaponite in smoke.' 

It was even asserteil that Henry had made a secret treaty 

' " Rapport." (MS U-fon' citwl. ) I^tten of Aerasens, pamm. 
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with the enemy, according to which, while appiirently ready 
to burst upon the House of Austria with overwhelming force, 
he was in reality about to shake hands cordially with that 
power, on condition of being allowed to incorporate into his 
own kingdom the very duchies in dispute, and of receiving 
the Prince of Conde and his wife from S]>ain. He was thus 
suspected of being about to betray his friends and allies in 
the most ignoble manner and for the vilest of motives. The 
circulation of these infamous reports no doubt paralysed for 
a time the energy of the enemy who had made no requisite 
preparations against the threatened invasion, but it sickened 
his friends with vague apprehensions, while it cut the King 
himself to the heart and infuriated him to madness.' 

He asked the Nuncius one day what {)eople thought in 
Rome and Italy of the war about to be undertaken. Ubal- 
dini replied that those best informed considered the Princess 
of Condr as the principal subject of hostilities ; they tliought 
that he meant to have her back. '^ I do mean to have her 
iMick," cried Henry, with a mighty oath, and foaming with 
rage, ^'and I shall have her back. No one shall prevent it, 
not even the Lieutenant of God on earth." '^ 

But the imputation of this terrible treason weighed upon 
his mind and embittered every hour. 

The commissioners tissured Sully that they had no know- 
ledge of any coolness or change such as Anhalt had reported 
<>n the {Mirt of their princijials, and the Duke took his 
l<*ave. 

It will he remrmU'red that Villeroy had, it was thought, 
lH?en making niischief l)etween Anhalt and the States by 
re|M>rting and niisreporting privatt* conversaitions between 
that Prince and the Dutch amlMisstidor. 



» ' Mt^nioin* do Siillv.' vii. liv. xxrii. 399. 

* Ihi<l. XoU« for 'Sft'moLrcs pour wrvir i THist. de France.' 

» MS. R«-iK)rt, Ac. 
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Ab soon as Sully luid gone, van der Myle waited upon 
Villeroy to ask, in name of himself and colleagues, for 
audience of leave-taking, the object of their mission having 
been accomplished. The Secretary of State, too, like Sully, 
urged the importance of making the most of the occasion. 
The afijEtir of Cleve, he said, did not very much concern the 
King, but his Majesty had taken it to heart chiefly on 
account of the States and for their security. They were 
bound, therefore, to exert themselves to the utmost, but 
more would not be required of them than it would be 
possible to fulfil. 

Van der Myle replied that nothing would be left undone 
by their High MightiniMiiseH to support the King faithfully 
and according to their promise. 

On the 5th, Villeroy came to the ambassadors, bringing 

May 5, ^^^^ ^^^ <^ letter from the King for the States- 

itno. General, and likewise a written reply to the de- 
clarations made orally and in writing by the ambassadors 
to his Majesty. 

The letter of Henry to '* his very d«ir and good friends, 
allies, and confederates," was chiefly a complimentary ac- 
knowledgment of the expressions of gratitude made to him 
uu jijirt of the States-Genenil, and warm a]>|)rol)ati(>n of their 
sac^e nsuivo to support the cause of Brandenburg and Neu- 
burg. He referred th<'m for particulars to the confidential 
conferences held between the coinnuBsioners and himself. 
They would state how imi)ortant he thought it that this 
matti'r shoidd l>e settled now so thorouglily as to require no 
see<»nd eftort at any future time wh(»n circumstances might 
not be so jiropititius ; nnd tli:it lir intt'iuled to risk Ids ])erson, 
at tlie head of liis army, to aeeomplisli tins result. 

To the ambassadors 1h» txj>ressed his Id^^h sjitisfaetion at 
their as8urane»s of atl'ection, tlevotion, and gratitu<lc on the 

' MS. K«-i-.rt. &c. 
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jMTt of tbt> States. He ii(>i)roved and cummt'oded thetr 
rmiolutioD to tuiBist the El(x.'t<tr liod the Palatine in tiie e&ir 
of the duchies. He uinsidercd tliis a proof of their prudi-nce 
and good judgment, an itbowing their coarietiuD that tlit-y 
were more interotited and bound to renditr this assistance 
thnn any other potentates or Bbitcs, ua much from the con- 
venience and security to be derived from the neighbourhood 
of princes wlio were their friends as from dangers to be 
apprehended from other princes who were seeking to oi)- 
pn>priatc thos*> jirovinccs. The Kiug therefore begged the 
States to mo%'e forward as soon iis possible the forces which 
they o£F<-red for this enterprise according to his ilajesty'a 
KHggestion sent tbruugh de B<''thune. The King un his part 
would do the same witli extreme care and diligence, from 
the anxiety he felt to prevent My Lonls the StatM ftum 
receiving detriment in pluct's so vital to their preservation. 

He begged the States likewise to oouMider that it was 
meet not only to make a Jirst effort to put the princeti into 
entin- pnssefeion of the duchies, but l<> provide also fur the 
dunible bucccsh <>f the enterprise; to guanl tigainst any 
invaaions that nii>;ht 1>«- made in thi- futurp to eject those 
jirinces. Otherwise all their preM-nt efforts would be useK-se ; 
and bis Majesty tlierefnre consi-nh-d on this occasion to enter 
into the new league pn)|x>fM.>d by the States with all the 
princes and sttttes im-ntiuned in tbe memoir of the ambH»- 
sndors fur mutual aKHistanci- agniost all unjuHt occupations, 
attempts, and baneful intrigues. 

Having no K[M-ciiil information ns to the iofractioDB by the 
Aribdukes of tho nvi'iit treaty of truce, the King declinet) 
to dii«eU8H that Ku)>iiTt fur the moment, althougli holding 
himself bound to all n-iguired of him as one of the guaninlees 
of that treaty. 

In n>ganl to the remonhtranee made by the atiilNissadon 
com-i-rning the trade of the Eiist IndieH, his Maj<-sty dis- 
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doimed any intention of doing injury to the States in per- 
mitting his subjects to establish a company in his kingdom 
for that commerce. He had deferred hitherto taking action 
in the matter only out of respect to the States, but he could 
no longer refuse the just claims of his subjects if they 
should persist in them as urgently as they had thus far 
been doing. The right and liberty which they demanded 
was conmion to all, said the King, and he was certainly 
bound to have as great care for the interests of his subjects 
as for those of his friends and allies.* 

Here, certainly, was an immense difference in tone and in 
terms towards the Republic adopted respectively by their 
great and good friends and allies the Kings of France and 
Great Britain. It was natural enough that Henry, having 
secretly expressed his most earnest hope that the States 
would move at his side in his broad and general assault 
upon the House of Austria, should impress upon them his 
conviction, which was a just one, that no power in the world 
was more interested in kiH.^ping a Spanish and Catholic 
prince out of the duchies than they were themselves. But 
while thus tiiking a bond of them as it were for the entire 
fulfilment of the primary enterprise, he accepted with cor- 
diality, and almost with gratitude, their proposition of a 
close alliance of the Republic with himself and with 
the Protestant ]>owers which James had so superciliously 
njected. 

It would have been difficult to infiict a more petty and 
more studii*d insult uiK)n the Republic than did the King of 
(jrnuit Britain at that supreme moment by his preposterous 
claim of sovereign rights over the Netherlands. He would 
make no treaty with them, he Euiid, but should he find it 
worth while to treat with his royal brother of France, he 
should probably not shut the door in their faces. 

1 LeiXvT of Kinir. 5 Maj 1610, in the MS. Report. 
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Certainly Hcory'B n'ply to the remoiutnuicL-8 uf the utu- 
biiKwulon) iu rt^inl tu the Indiii trade was as moderate as 
that uf Juuii-H Uiul l*eeu liuuj;Uty uud {Mrrcmptory in r^inl 
to the hurriiig tishery. It in however Biifficiently amtuiiig 
to itee tbotH- excellent IlullanderK nobly cliiiming that " the 
seu n-as aa free am air " when the right to take Scotch pil- 
chards WAN iu queHtioii, while at the very Hame moment they 
were earnest fur excluding their b«t allies and all the world 
bciiides from their Eattt India monopoly. But Inaac Le Haire 
and JacqueHLeHoy Imdnot lain so lung disguised in Zamet's 
bouse iu Pariti fur notliiiig, nor had Aeriwens so completely 
" broke the neek of the Frencli East India Comjiuny " aa 
br eupiKMed. A certain Dutch freebooter, however, Simun 
DiiQzer by nuine, u native of Dordrecht, who had been nlt(.'r- 
natt-ly in thf aer^'ice of 8pain, France, and the States, but 
it general marauder upon all ])owerB, wua exercising at that 
moment {XTlmps more inHuence on the Eaet India trade than 
!iuy potentate or commonwealtlL 

He kept the oeas just then with four swift-sailing and 
wi'll-annetl vcxtielf, that potent skimmer of the ocean, and 
levied tribute ujH)n I'mtestant and Catholic, Turk or Chris- 
tian, with gn'at imjnirtitility. The King of Spain had sent 
him letters tif anuieaty and tuife-conduct, with large pecu- 
niary offent, if he would enter his service. The King of 
France had outbid IiIh n>y«l brother and enemy, and im- 
plored biui to Hwwp the scjik under the whiti- tiag. 

TIieStates'timlKiriwulurlK'^'dliiHmiLHteraturedi-etwbethei 
this •■ puiMtant and oxiH-ricueed cnnuiir" nhould U> permitted 
til scr\'c Simnianl or Frenchman, and whether they could 
devisi- nu fXjM-dicnt for turning him into another track. 
'■ He is now with blHtiae nhips at Slarscillis," Mild Ai-Twens. 
'■n,. is sought fur in all .piart-rs by th.' Spuui.iid and by 
tbcdin-ctont uf the m-w Fn'tich East India (.'<irn{>.'iny, prlvnti- 
IH.>rsons who equip vessels of war. If he ia not sutislkil with 
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this king's offers^ he is likely to close with the King of 
Spain, who olfers liiin 1000 crowns a month. Avarice tickles 
him, but he is neither Spaniard nor Papist, and I fear will 
be induced to serve with his ships the East India Com- 
piiny, and so will return to his piracy, the evil of which will 
always fall on our heads. If My Lords the States will send 
me letters of abolition for him, in imitation of the French 
king, on condition of his returning to his home in Zealand 
and quitting the sea altogether, something might be done. 
Otherwise he will be off to Marseilles again, and do more 
harm to us than ever. Isaac Le IVlaire is doing as much evil 
as he can, and one holds daily council with him here." ' 

Thus the slippery Simon skimmed the seas from Marseilles 
to the Moluccas, from Java to Mexico, never to be held 
firmly by Philip, or Henry, or Bameveld. A dissolute 
but very daring ship's captain, bom in Zealand, and for- 
merly in the service of the States, out of which he had 
been expelled for many evil deeds, Simon Danzer had now 
become a professional pirate, having liis head-quarters chiefly 
at Algiers. His English colleague Warde stationed himself 
mainly at Tunis, and both acted together in connivance with 
the piichas of the Turkish government. They with their 
considerable fleet, one vesHel of which mounted sixty guns, 
were the t<»rror of the Mwliterranran, extorted tribute from 
the connnorce of all nations inditlrrcntlv, and sold licenses 
ti> tho greatest govemin<»nts of Eun>j)e. After growing 
rich with his accuniulatf*d I)ooty, 8im<m was inclined to 
l>t»ct»nu» respectable, a n^courso which was always open to 
him — Franct% p]nglan<l, Spain, the Unit<Ml Provinces, vieing 
with each other to sccnrc him by high rank and pay as an 
honouHMl uhiiiIht of thfir national marine. He appears 
howi»ver to havi' failed in his plan of rt»tiring upon his 

» •' Rapport." (MS.) A«TH»nns to Banievrld. Sept. 1809. SunetoMme. 
1 Not. iMo. Same to mme. 23 IVr. 1609. (MSS.) 
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laurels, haviug been stabbed in Paris by a man whom he 
had formerly robbed and ruined.' 

Villeroy, having delivered the letters with his own hands 
to the ambassadors, was asked by them when and where it 
would be convenient for the King to arrange the convention 
of close alliance. The Secretary of State — ^in his secret heart 
anything but kindly disposed for this loving union with a 
republic he detested and with heretics whom he would have 
burned — answered briefly that his Majesty was ready at any 
time, and that it might take place then if they were provided 
with the necessary powers. He said in parting that the 
States should '^ have an eye to everything, for occasions like 
the present were irrecoverable." He then departed, saying 
that the King would receive them in final audience on the 
following day.^ 

Next morning accordingly Marshal de Boisdaulphin and 
de Bonoeil came with royal coaches to the Hotel GK)ndy 
and escorted the ambassadors to the Louvre. On n^y (^ 
the way they met de Bi*thune, who had returned ^^^• 
from the Hague bringing despatches for the King and for 
themselves. While in the antechamber, they had oppoi- 
tunity to read their lett(»rs from the States-General, his 
Majesty sending word that he was expecting them with 
impatience, but preferred that they should read the des- 
patches l>ofore the audience. 

They found the King somewhat out of humour. He 
expressed himself as tolerably well satisfied with the general 
U*nour of the despatches brought by de Bethune, but com* 
plained loudly of the re<|uest now made by the States, that 
the mainti^nance and other expenses of 4000 French in the 
Stjiten' service should be ))aid in the coming campaign 
out of the royal exchequer. He declared that this pro- 

' Met4>r«ii, Ned. Wm: hook xxxL p. tm Ibid. h. xniL 884. 63a 
Waip^iuuir, 1. 51. * ** Rapport ** of Uie AahsiMdnri. beforo dtcd. 
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position was ^^ a small manifestation of ingratitude/' that my 
Lords the States were ^^ little misers/' and that such pix>- 
ceedings were '^ little avaricious tricks " such as he had not 
expected of them.* 

So far as England was concerned^ he said there was a great 
difTerence. The English took away what he was g^^ing. 
He did cheerfully a great deal for his friends, he said, and 
was always re^dy doubly to repay what they did for him. 
I£j however, the States persisted in this course, he should 
call his troops home again. 

The King, as he went on, became more and more excited, 
and showed decided dissatisfaction in his language and 
manner. It was not to be wondered at, for we have seen how 
persistently he had been urging that the Advocate should 
come in person with ^' the bridle on his neck," and now he 
had sent his son-in-law and two colleagues tightly tied up 
by stringent instructions. And over and above all this, 
while he was contemplating a general war with intention to 
draw upon the States for unlimited supplies, behold, they 
were haggling for the support of a couple of regiments which 
were virtually their own troops. 

There were reasons, however, for this cautiousness besides 
those unfounded, although not entirely chimerical, suspicions 
as to the King's good faith, to which we have alluded. It 
should not 1x* forgotten that, although Henry had conversed 
secretly with the St^ites' ambuHsador at full length on his 
far-reaching plans, with instructions that he should con- 
iidentially inform the Advociite and demand his co-ojH'ra- 
tion, not a wonl of it ha<l lH»<»n officially projwunded to the 
Stiites-General, nor to th<» sptrial embassy with whom he 
was now negotiatin;^. No tre.it y nf alliane«» oftensive or 
defensive existed lx»twiM»n the Kini:(b)in and tlie Republic 

* "Rapport" of the AinlnwHttdnn*. Uf.»r.- rito.! : •■ jietit teinoifnui^ d'lft 
grmtitnde '* — ** petlts avaririrux " — " in-titn aviiric^--,." 
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»r between the Republic and any power whatever. It would 

• 

have been culpable carelessnefls therefore at this moment for 
the prime minister of the States to have committed his 
govenmient in writing to a full participation in a general 
assault upon the House of Austria ; the first step in which 
would have been a breach of the treaty just concluded and 
instant hostilities with the Archdukes Albert and Isabella. 

That these things were in the immediate future was as 
plain as that night would follow day, but the hour had not 
yet struck for the States to throw down the gauntlet 

Hardly two months before, the King, in his treaty with the 
princes at Hall, had excluded both the King of Great Britain 
and the States-Greneral from participation in those arrange- 
ments, and it was grave matter for consideration, theref<»e, 
for the States whether they should allow such succour as 
fhey might choose to grant the princes to be included in 
the French contingent The opportunity for treating as a 
sovereign power with the princes and making friends with 
them was tempting, but it did not seem reasonable to the 
States that France should make use of them in this war 
without a treaty, and should derive great advantage from 
the alliance, but leave the expense to them. 

Henry, on the other hand, forgetting, when it was con- 
venient to him, all about the Princess of Cond6, his hatred 
of Spain, and his resolution to crush the House of Austria, 
chose to consider the war as made simply for the love of the 
States-Greneral and to secure them for ever from danger. 

The ambassadors replied to the King's invectives with 
great respect, and endeavoured to appease his anger. They 
had sent a special despatch to their government they said, 
in regard to all those matters, setting forth all the difficulties 
that had been raised, \y^i had not wished to trouble his 
Majesty with prematm^ disCUflftio^ of them. They did not 
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doubty howereTy that their High Mightinesses would so 
condact this great aflEedr as to leave the King no ground of 
complaint 

Ilenr}' then began to talk of the intelligence brought bj 
de B^'thuue from the Hague, especially in regard to the send* 
ing of States' troops to Dusseldorf and the supply of food for 
the French army. He did not believe, he said, that the Arch- 
dukes would refuse him the passage with his forces through 
thf'ir tf.'rritorv, inasmuch as the States' armv would be on the 
way to mccft him. In case of any resistance, however, he 
declared his resolution to strike his blow and to cause people 
to talk of him. He had sent his quartermaster-general to 
exiunine tlie passes, who had reported ilmt it would be 
impossible to pn*vont his Majesty's advance. He was also 
distinctly infornu'd that Marquis SpinoLi, keeping his places 
garrisoned, coul<l n«»t bring more than 8000 men into 
th<* field. Tilt* Duke of Bouillon, however, was sending 
advices that his communications were liable to be cut ofi", 
and that for this jairpoKo Spinohi could set on foot about 
16,<KX) infantry and 4<X)0 honie. 

If the passage should be allowed by the Archdukes, the 
King stilted hin intention of 4'stablishing magazines for his 
tnN»ps along the whole Hue of march through the Spanish 
Netherlands and neighbouring districts, and to establish and 
fortify himm'lf everywht're in order to protect his supplies 
and cover his ptmsihle n*tn'sit. He was still in doubt, he 
wiiil, whether to demimd the i)assag«' at once or to wait until 
he IukI U*^an to move his army. He was nither inclini*d to 
make the n-quest instantly in order to ^liii time, Iteing 
pt^rsuadeil tliat he should n*i*eive no answer i*ither (»f (^onsent 
or D'fusal. 

Leaving; all the«* details, the King then fmnkly observed 
that the afiiiir of (Mevt> had a miieli wider outWk than 

* MS Ri|H»rt. hpffin- rii«^l. 
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people thought Therefore the States must consider well 
what was to be done to necurc the whole work as soon as the 
Cleve business had been successfully accomplished. Ui)on 
this subject it was indispensable that he should consult 
especially with his Excellency (Prince Maurice) and some 
menil)ers of the General Assembly, whom he wished tliat 
My Lords the States-General should depute to the army. 

'* For how much good will it do/' said the King, " if we 
drive off Archduke Leopold without establishing the prinoes 
in Hecurity for the future ? Nothing is easier than to put 
th(* princes in iK)S8ession. Every one will yield or run away 
1)efore our forces, but two months afti*r we have withdrawn 
the <'nemy will return and drive the princes out again. I 
cannot always \ye ready to spring out of my kingdom, nor 
to assembh' such great armies. I am getting old, and my 
anny moreover costs ine 4(X),000 crowns a month, which 
is enough to exhaust all the treasures of France, Spain, 
Venice, and the Stat^'s-General together." * 

He adde<l that, if the pn*sent occasion were neglected, the 
States would afterwards bitterly lament and never recover 
it. The Popt* was very much excited, and was sending out 
his umlKiHsadors everywlien\ Only the previous Saturday 
the new nuncius destim*d for Fmnce had left Rome. If My 
Lonls the States would send deputies to the camp with full 
{x»wers, he stood there firm and unchangeable, but if they 
n'nuiined cool in the busini'ss. he warned them that they 
w<mld enrage him. 

The States must si^ize the occasion, he repeated. It was 
iKild behind, and must l)e grasiK*il by the forelock. It was 
not enoujrh to have begun well. One must end well. "/*»•« 
coro at ojtus." It was v(»ry cvisy to si)eak of a league, but a 
IcaiTUo was not to W made in iirder to nit with amis tied, but 
to do pKKl work. The States ought not to suffer that the 

' MS. "Kmprirt'Af 
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Q^rmans should prove themselves more energetic, more 
courageous, than themselves. 

And agam the King vehemently urged the necessity of 
his Excellency and some deputies of the States coming to 
him " with absolute power " to treat. He could not doubt 
in that event of something solid being accomplished.' 

" There are three things/' he continued, " which cause me 
to speak freely. I am talking with my friends whom I hold 
dear — yes, dearer, perhaps, than they hold themselves. I 
am a great king, and say what I choose to say. I am old, 
and know by experience the ways of this world's afiairs. I 
tell you, then, that it is most important that you should 
come to me resolved and firm on all points.^ 

He then requested the ambassadors to make full report of 
all that he had said to their masters, to make the journey as 
rapidly as possible, in order to encourage the States to the 
great enterprise and to meet his wishes. He required from 
them, he said, not only activity of the body, but labour of 
the intellect. 

He was silent for a few moments, and then spoke again. 
" I shall not always be here," he said, " nor will you always 
have Prince Maurice, and a few others whose knowledge of 
your commonwealth is perfi^ct. My Lords the Statics must 
be up and doing while tlu'y still iK)8Si'ss them. Next Tues- 
day I shall c'au8i» the Queen to be crowned at Saint-Denis ; 
the following Thursday she will make her entry into Paris. 
Nf xt day, Friday, I shall tiike my departure. At the end 
of this month I shall cross the Meuse at Mezieres or in that 
neighbourhoiKl." ^ 

He addi'd that he should write immediately to Holland, 
to urge upon his Excellency and tho StiUes to be ready to 
make the junction of tht'ir army with his forces without 
delay. He charged the ambas»idors to assure their High 

» MS. " Rapport." &c. » Ibid. « Ibid. 
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Mightinesses that he was and should remain their truest 
firiend, their dearest neighbour. He then said a few gracious 
and cordial words to each of them, warmly embraced each, 
and bade them all farewell.^ 

The next day was passed by the ambassadors in paying 
and receiving farewell visits, and on Saturday, the luy s, 
8th, they departed from Paris, being escorted out ^•^ 
of the gate by the Marshal de Boisdaulphin, with a caval- 
cade of noblemen. They slept that night at Saint- 
Denis, and then returned to Holland by the way of 
Calais and Rotterdam, reaching the Hague on the 16th of 
May. 

I make no apology for the minute details thus given of 
the proceedings of this embassy, and especially of the con- 
versations of Henry. 

The very words of those conversations were taken down 
on the spot by the commissioners who heard them, and were 
carefully embodied in their report made to the States- 
Gkneral on their return, from which I have transcribed them. 

It was a memorable occasion. The great king — ^for 
great he was, despite his numerous vices and follies — 
stood there upon the threshold of a vast undertakingi at 
which the world, still half incredulous, stood gazing, half 
sick with anxiety. He relied on his own genius and valour 
chiefly, and after these on the brain of Bameveld and the 
sword of Maurice. Nor was his oonfidenoe misplaced. 

But let the reader observe the date of the day when those 
striking utterances were made, and which have never before 
been made public. It was Thursday, the 6th May. ^^ I shall 
not always be here," said the King. . . . ^'I cannot be 
ri'ady at any moment to spring out of my kingdom." . . . 
" Friday of next week I take my departure." 

How much of heroic pathos in Henry's attitade at t\uB 

' MS. " Rapport." Ac 
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supreme moment I How mournfully ring those closing 
words of his address to the ambossadoro I 

The die was cast. A letter drawn up by the Due de Sully 
was sent to Archduke Albert by the King. 

" My brother," he said ; " Not being able to refuse my best 
allies and confederates the help whic^h thoy have asked of 
me against those who wish to trouble them in the succes- 
sion to the duchies and counties of Cleve, Jiilich, Mark, 
Berg, Ravensberg, and Ravenstein, I am :ulvancing towards 
them with my anny. As my ro^id leads me through your 
country, I dosirt* to notify you then>of, and to know whether 
or not I am to enter as a friend or enemy." 

Such was the dnift as delivered to the Secn^tary of State ; 
"and as such it was sent," siiid Sully, "unless Villeroy 
changed it, as he had u great dt^sirc to do." * 

Henry was mistaken in sup])osing that the Archduke 
would leave the letter without an answer. A reply was sent 
in due time, and the pennission demanded was not refused. 
For although Fnmce was now full of militar}' movement, 
and the regiments i»ver}'where were hurrying hourly to the 
]ilaces of n'lidezvoiis, though the great stonu at last was 
rtNuly to burst, the An-lidukes made no preparations for 
nMstance, and la])])ed themselves in fatal st^urity that 
nothing was intend«Kl but an ein])ty denionstmtion.^ 

Six thousiiud Swiss newly levie<l, with 2(MXX) French 
infantry and G^^H) horse, were waiting for Henry to place 
himself jit their head at Mezien*8. Twelve thousand foot 
and 2iMK) cavalry, including the French and English con- 
tingents- -ji s|»lrndid army, h*d by Prince Mauric<» — wen* 
rttuly to march fn)ni HoIIan<l to Dusseldorf. The anny of 
tin* j)rinc«'s under Prinei* Christian !>f Anhalt numlH'nnl 
1<M><^> men. Tin* last samples <»f tlif usually unscrupulous 
Charli'S Kmmanu< I li.-nl lM»in overcome, and the Duke was 

' M -iii'Mnt- «!•• Sullv.' vii ::7''i * Ibid. 360. iiiit«i». 
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quite ready to act, 25,000 strong, with Marshal de Les- 
diguieres, in the Mihineue ; while Marshal de la Force was 
already at the head of his forces in the Pyrenees, amounting 
to 12,000 foot and 2000 horse. 

8ully had already despatched his splendid trains of artil- 
lery to the frontier. "Never was seen in France, and 
perhaps never will be seen there again, artillery more com- 
plete and better furnished," ' said the Duke, thinking pro- 
bably that artillery had reached the climax of perfect de- 
structiveness in the first decade of the seventeenth century. 

His son, the Marquis de Bosny, had n^ceived the post of 
^rand master of artillery, and pkiced hinisi^f at its head. 
His father was to follow as its chief, carrying with him as 
hiilHTiiiteiMlent of finance a cash-box of eight millions. 

The Kiu^ had appointed his wife, Mary de' Medici, regent, 
witli an eiiiiuent council.* 

Tlic new nunoius had lieen requested to present himself 
with his letters of crtnlonce in the camp. Henry was unwill- 
ing that he should enter Paris, l>eing convinced that he came 
to do his l>e6t, l)y declamation, |)orsuasion, and intrigue, to 
paralyse the enterprise. Sully's promittes to Ubaldini, the 
former nuncius, tiiut his Holiness should be made king, 
however fiattering tt» Paul V., hud not prevented his rt»pre- 
scntatives from vitrorously denouncing Henry's monstrous 
ticheine to foment heresy and encourage rel>ellion.' 

The Kin«;^8 cha(]^rin at the cautious limitations imposed 
uj>on the States' 6]>ecial embassy was, so ho ho])ed, to 1)0 
removed by full conferences in the camp. Certainly he had 
shown in the most strikintr manner the respect he felt for 
tiie States, and the eontiilrnn* he re|H>sed in them. 
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" In the reception of your embassy," wrote Aeresens to the 
Advocate, '' certainly the King has so loosened the strap of 
his affection that he has reserved nothing by which he could 
put the greatest king in the world above your leveL" ' 

He warned the States, however, that Henry had not found 
as much in their propositions as the common interest had 
caused him to promise himself. '^ Nevertheless he informs 
me in confidence," said Aerssens, ^^ that he will engage him- 
self in nothing without you ; nay, more, he has expressly 
told me that he could hardly accomplish his task without 
your assistance, and it was for our sakes alone that he has put 
himself into this position and incurred this great expense." ^ 

Some days later he informed Bameveld that he would 
leave to van der Myle and his colleagues the task of 
describing the great dissatisfaction of the King at the letters 
brought by de B(Hhune. He told him in confidence that 
the States must equip the French regiments and put them 
in inarching order if they wished to preserve Henry's friend- 
ship. He added that since the departure of the special 
embassy the King had been vehemently and seriously 
urging that Prince Maurice, Count Lewis William, Bame- 
veld, and three or four of the most qualified deputies 
of the States-Genenil, entirely authorized to treat for the 
common siifoty, should meet with him in the territory of 
Julich on a fixed day.^ 

The crisis was n^ached. The King stood fully armed, 
th(»roughly prepared, with trustworthy allies at his side, 
disposing of overwhelming forces ready to Bwet»p down with 
im*sistible strength ui)on the House of Austria, which, as he 
said and the Stjites said, aspired to give the law to the whole 
world. Nothing was left to do sjive, as the Amb^issador said, 
to " uncouple th«* dofjs of war and let them run." 

* AeTBKHB to BarnprHd. en Aitril 1610. (MS.) * Ibid. 

* Kuini- totwiiif.ll May IfilO. (MS.) 
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What preparations had Spain and the Empire, the Pope 
and the League, set on foot to beat back even for a moment 
the overwhelming onset ? None whatever. Spinola in the 
Netherlands, Fuentes in Milan, Bucquoy and Lobkowitz and 
Lichtenstein in Prague, had hardly the forces of a moderate 
peace establishment at their disposal, and all the powers 
save France and the States were on the verge of bankruptcy. 

Even James of Great Britain — shuddering at the vast 
thundercloud which had stretched itself over Christendom 
growing blacker and blacker, precisely at this moment, in 
which he had proved to his own satisfaction that the peace 
just made would perpetually endure— even James did not 
dare to traverse the designs of the king whom he feared, 
and the republic which he hated, in favour of his dearly 
loved Spain. Sweden, Denmark, the Hause Towns, were in 
harmony with France, Holland, Stivoy, and the whole Pro- 
testant force of Gennany — a majority both in population 
and resources of the whole empiR\ What army, what com- 
bination, what device, what talisman, could save the House 
of Austria, the cause of Papacy, from the impending ruin ? 

A sudden, rapid, conclusive victory for the allies seemed 
as predestined a result as anything could be in the future of 
human affairs. 

On the 14th or 15th day of May, as he had just been 
informing the States' ambassadors, Henry meant May 14, 
to place himself at the head of his army. That ^^®- 
was the moment fixed by himself for ^^ taking his de- 
parture." 

And now the ides of May had come — but not gona 

In the midst of adl the military prei^arations with which 
Paris had been resounding, the arrangements for the Qm*i*n*8 
coronation had been simultaneously going forward. Partly 
to give check in advance to the intrigues which wmild 
probably at a later date be made by Condt'*, sup|»ort( d by 
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the power of Spain, to invalidate the Intimacy of the 
Dauphin, but more especially perhaps to further and to con- 
ceal what the faithful Sully called the ^^ damnable artifices '* 
of the Queen's intimate councillors — sinister designs too dark 
to be even whispered ^ at that epoch, and of which history, 
during the lapse of more than two centuries and a half, has 
scarcely dared to speak above its breath — ^it was deemed all 
important that the coronation should take place. 

A certain tistroIogcT, Thomassin by name, was said to have 
bidden the King to beware the middle of the next month of 
May. Henry had tweaked the soothsayer by the beard and 
made him dance twice or thrice about the room«' To the 
Due de Vendome expressing great anxiety in regard to 
Thomassin, Henry replied, '^ The astrologer is an old fool, and 
you are a young fool." A certain prophetess called Paaithea 
had informed the Queen that the King could not survive 
his fifty-seventh year. She was much in the confidence of 
Mary de' Medici, who had insisted this year on her returning 
to Paris.' Henry, who was ever chafing and struggling to 
escape the invisible and dangerous net which he felt closing 
about him, and who connected the sorceress with all whom 
he most loathed among the intimate associates of the Queen, 
swore a mighty oath that she should not show her face again 
at court. '' My heart presages that some signal disaster will 
befall me on this coronation. Concini and his wife are 
urging the Queen obstinately to send for this fanatic. If 
she should come, then' is no doubt that my wife and I shall 
squabble well about her. If I discover more about these 
private plots of hers with Spain, I sliall be in a mighty 
passion." And the King then assured the faithful minister 
of his conviction that all the jealousy affivtcd by the Queen 
in reganl to the Princess of Cond.'- was but a veil to cover 



' ' Mrmoin^K <le 8ullv/ vii. 175. 
• T/F^tolle. iu. 4:W. Sully, ' Mrm/ vii. 381. 



» Ibid. 175. 
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dark desigoB. It was necessary in the opinion of those who 
governed her^ the vile Concini and his wife^ that there 
should be some apparent and flagrant cause of quarrel. The 
public were to receive payment in these pretexts for want of 
better coin. Henry complained that even Sully and all the 
world besides attributed to jealousy that which was really 
the effect of a most refined malice.^ 

And the minister sometimes pauses in the midst of these 
revelations made in his old age^ and with self-imposed and 
shuddering silence intimates that there are things he could 
tell which are too odious and dreadful to be breathed. 

Henry had an invincible repugnance to that coronation 
on which the Queen had set her heart. Nothing could be 
more pathetic than the isolated position in which he found 
himself, standing thus as he did on the threshold of a mi^ty 
undertaking in which he was the central figure, an object for 
the world to gaze upon with palpitating interest. At his 
hearth in the Louvre were no household gods. Danger 
lurked behind every tapestry in that magnificent old palace, 
A nameless dread dogged his footsteps through those 
resounding corridors. 

And by an exquisite refinement in torture the possible 
&ther of several of his children not only dictated to the 
Queen perpetual outbreaks of frantic jealousy against her 
husband, but moved her to refuse with suspicion any food 
and drink offered her by his hands. The Concini's would 
even with unparalleled and ingenious effrontery induce her to 
make use of the kitchen arrangements in their apartments 
for the preparation of her daily meals.' 

Driven from house and home, Henry almost lived at the 
Arsenal. There he would walk for hours in the long alleys 
of the garden, discussing with the great financier and soldier 
his vast, dreamy, impracticable P^™* ®^*^^S^ com\ivo»^ 

' Bull J, vii. 175 • 1^^-' ^'^ - '^'^- 
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tion of the hero, the warrior, the voluptuary, the sage, and 
the schoolboy — ^it would be difficult to find in the whole 
range of history a more human, a more attractive, a more 
provoking, a less venerable character. 

Haunted by omens, dire presentiments, dark suspicions 
with and without cause, he was especially averse from the 
coronation to which in a moment of weakness he had given 
his consent. 

Sitting in Sully's cabinet, in a low chair which the Duke 
had expressly provided for his use, tapping and drumming 
on his spectacle case, or starting up and smiting himself on 
the thigh, he would pour out his soul hours long to his one 
confidential minister. ^^ Ah, my friend, how this sacrament 
displeases me," he said ; ^ '^ I know not why it is, but my 
heart tells me that some misfortune is to befall me. By God ! 
I shall die in this city, I shall never go out of it ; I see very 
well that they are finding their last resource in my death. Ah, 
accursed coronation ! thou wilt be the cause of my death." 

So many times did he give utterance to these sinister 
forebodings that Sully implored him at last for leave to 
countermand the whole ceremony notwithstanding the great 
pre{)arations which had be<'n made for the splendid festivaL 
" Yes, yes," replied the King, " break up this coronation at 
once. Let me hear no more of it. Then I shall have my 
mind cured of all these impressions. I shall leave the town 
and feiir nothing." 

He then informtnl his friend that he had reci^ived intima- 
tions that he should lose his life at the first magnificent 
festival he Hhould give, and tliat he should die in a carriage. 
Sully admitted that he had often, when in a carriage with him, 
been amazed at his startinjj: and cryino; out at the slightest 
shock, having so often 8<*en him intrej)id among g^ns and 
cannon, pikes and naked swords.** 

> Sullv. vii. :?83. • Ibid. 
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The Duke went to the Queen three days in i»«w«.^.»^w», 
and with passionate solicitations and arguments and ahnost 
upon his knees implored her to yield to the King's earnest 
desire, and renounce for the time at least the coronation. 
In vain. Mary de' Medici was obdurate as marble to his 
prayers.^ 

The coronation was fixed for Thursday, the 13th May, two 
days later than the time originally appointed when the 
King conversed with the States' ambassadors. On the fol- 
lowing Sunday was to be the splendid and solemn entrance 
of the crowned Queen. On the Monday, Henry, postponing 
likewise for two days his original plan of departure, would 
leave for the army. 

Meantime there were petty annoyances connected with 
the details of the coronation. Henry had set his heart on 
having his legitimatized children, the oflbpring of the fiur 
Gkibrielle, take their part in the ceremony on an equal 
footing with the princes of the blood. They were not 
entitled to wear the lilies of France upon their garmaits, 
and the King was solicitous that ^^ the Count " — as Soissons, 
brother of Prince Conti and uncle of Cond6, was always 
called — should dispense with those ensigns for his wife upon 
this solemn occasion, and that the other princesses of the 
blood should do the same. Thus there would be no appear- 
ance of inferiority on the part of the Duchess of Venddme.' 

The Count protested that he would have his eyes torn out 
of his head rather than submit to an arrangement which 
would do him so much shame. He went to the Queen and 
urged upon her that to do this would likewise be an injury 
to her children, the Dukes of Orleans and of Anjou. He 
refused flatly to appear or allow his wife to appear except in 
the costume befitting their station* ^^"^ Kuig on his pari 
was determined not to abandon ^ pwpo«©« He iriei to 

> Sully, vli 888. t ^^^^ jj^,n0veld, 11 Mil^ vnift. Qia:> 
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gain over the Count by the most splendid proposals, offering 
him the command of the advance-guard of the army, or the 
lieutenancy-general of France in the absence of the King, 
30,000 crowns for his equipment and an increase of his 
pension if he would cause his wife to give up the fleurs- 
de-lys on this occasion. The alternative was to be that, if 
she insisted upon wearing them, his Majesty would never 
look upon him again with favourable eyes. 

The Count never hesitated, but left Paris, refusing to 
appear at the ceremony. The King was in a towering 
passion, for to lose the presence of this great prince of the 
blood at a solemnity expressly intended as a demonstration 
against the designs hatching by the first of all the princes 
of the blood under patronage of Spain was a severe blow to 
his pride and a check to his policy.^ 

Yet it was inconceivable that he could at such a moment 
commit so superfluous and unmeaning a blunder. He had 
forced Conde into exile, intrigue with the enemy, and 
rebellion, by open and audacious efforts to destroy his 
domestic peace, and now he was willing to alienate one of 
his most i)owerfuI subjects in order to place his bastards on 
a level with royalty. While it is sufficiently amusing to 
contemplate this proposed barter of a chief command in a 
great army or the lieutenancy-general of a mighty kingdom 
at the outbreak of a genenil European war against a bit of 
embroidery on the court dress of a lady, yet it is impossible 
not to reco^i^nize something idetil and chivalrous from his 
Dwn point of view in the n^fiisal of Soissons to renounce 
those emblems of pure and hi^h descent, those haughty lilies 
of St. Louis, against any bribes of place and pelf however 
dazzling. 

The coronation took pluct* on Thursday, 13th May, with the 
pomp and glitter lK»comiii^ j^n»at court festivals ; the more 

> Aerwenn to Rani«'v1<I. U Mmy 1010. (M8.) 
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pompous and glittering the more the monarcli's heart was 
wmpped in gloom. The represeDtatives of the great powers 
were coospicaoua in the processioo ; AeTssens, the Dutch 
ambassador, holding a foremost place. The ambassadors of 
Spain and Yenice as usual squabbled about precedeuce aod 
many other things, and actually came to fisticuffs, the fight 
lasting a long time and ending somewhat to the advantage 
of the Venetian.' But the sacrament was over, and Mary de' 
Medici was crowned Queen of France and Regent of the 
Kingdom during the absence of the sovereign with his anny. 

Meantime there had been mysterious waminge darker and 
more distinct than the babble of the soothsayer Thomassin 
or the ravings of the lunatic Fasithea. Count Schomberg, 
dining at the Arsenal with Sully, hod been culled out to 
converse with Mademoiselle de Goumay, who implored that 
a certain Madame d'Escomans might be admitted to audience 
of the Sing.' That person, once in direct relations with the 
Marchioness of Yemeuil, the one of Henry's mistresses who 
most hated him, affirmed that a man from the Duke of 
felpemon's coontiy was in Paris, agent of a conspiracy seeking 
the King's life. 

The woman not enjoying a very reputable character found 
it impossible to obtmn a hearing, although almost frantic 
with her desire to save her sovereign's life. The Queen 
observed that it was a wicked woman, who was accusing all 
the world, and perhaps would accuse her too.' 

The fatal Friday came. Henry drove out in his carriage 
to see the preparations making for the triumphal utj u, 
entrance of the Queen into Paris on the following ^''"'■ 
Sunday. What need to repeat the tragic, familiar tale ? The 

' Aeiwem to B«rneTeId. 15 Ma; 1 C«iendt noe belle commie auucetw 
IfllO. (MS.) " . . . 1e Jeudi ae b•^ ! Mnglante tTagrdii' que ne ce«Kni 
llrent Inntriienieiit ■ mupti di> jMiinKs oncQues <1^ plpiirer," &c 
li-d amlisnadenre d'Espagne el Vp. iSully.vii. 387. *Vl- 
nice pour rcictllence et illuslrlg. i , Utm. P<">' •*"'V* i I'Ust. d« 
rime. Le Vrnitien eut I'avuiU^ ~^ • gSI. Bally. v\\. 889, Hole. 
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coach was stopped by apparent accident in the narrow street 
de la Feronniere, and Francis Ravaillac, standing on the 
wheel, drove his knife through the monarch's heart The 
Duke of Epemon, sitting at his side, threw his cloak over the 
body and orden^d the carriage back to the Louvre. 

" Tht*y have killed him, e ammazato" cried Concini (so 
says tradition), thrusting his head into the Queen's bod- 
chamber.' 

That blow had accomplished more than a great army 
could have done, and Siuiin now reigned in Paris. The 
House of Austria, without making any military preiNirationSy 
had conquered, and i\w great war of religion and [X>litic8 
was postponed for half a dozen years. 

Tl)i» histor}' has no immediate concern with solving the 
mysteries of that 8tui)endous crime. The woman who had 
sought to save the King's life now denounci*d Epemon as 
the chief murderer, and was arrt'stiKl, examine<l, accused of 
lunacy, i»rovod to be perfi'ctly ssme, and, persisting in her 
statcnu'uts with perfect cohert»iicy, was imprisoned for life 
fur her jmins ; the Duke furioujly demanding her instant 
execution. 

Till* dooumrnts conm*cted with the process were carefuUy 
supprrssLMl. The assassin, tortured and torn by four horses, 
was supposed to have n*vealed nothing and to have denied 
tht' existi'UCf of accomplices. 

The jTH'at accused wen- too onmi{)otent to be dealt with 
by humble accusi*rs or by convinccil but i>owerle8S tribunals 
The trial was all mystco', hugger-mugger, horror. Yet the 

' Mirht^let. 197. It i» not pn>- 1 Ipjriblj— wUl ever eee the light. I 
ImMr that tliodiiciiinentH cnnr<>rtiiDfr | wld iii tlip Appondix iome cont4*m- 
thu trial, liHviii^ !M-««n wi mnfully i»orary U-ttorB of penoDv, as likelv 
BUppr«*»»«^lfrrnntl»«»U*Lnnninir.wi)»-ci- ah any oni» to know what could li 
nllytli.M'iinfinHumtlirtaiiiltuVoiHin— kunw-n. which i«how how dreadful 
wlii» wnif p it kni'<*lincn tin* ^n>un«l. wtn- the (tURpirionn which mt'n en tor- 
and wail jNThiij* t-. np|ialli*') at iiif taimil. and which thoy hardly ren- 
pun-Tt thiit \w wiu* mtraiii t«» writi* it tiirvd to whinper to vach otW. 
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murderer is known to have dictated to the Greffier Voisin, 
just K'fore expiring on the Gr^ve, a dechiration which that 
i'uuctionar}' took down in a handwriting perhaps purposely 
illegihkv 

Two centuries and a half have {Missed away, yet the ilU^gible 
original n^ord is said to exist, to have been plainly read, and 
to contain the names of the Queen and the Duke of Epemon.^ 

Twenty-six years before, the pistol of Balthasar Gerard 
had destroyed the foremost man in Europe and the chief of 
a commonwealth just struggling into existence. Yet Spain 
and Rome, the instigtitors and perpetrators of the crime, 
Inid not reaped the victor}' which they had the right to 
exptrt. The young republic, guided by Bameveld and loyal 
to the son of the murdered stadholder, was equal to the 
burthen suddenly descending ui>on it« shoulders. Instead 
of (lespiir there had been constancy. Instead of distracted 
(;(»unsi*U there had been heroic union of heart and hand. 
Rjither than bend to Rome and grovel to Philip, it had t^iken 
itis sovereignty in its hands, offered it successively, without 
a thought of self-aggrandizement on the part of its childn*u, 
to the crowns of France and Great Britain, and, having been 
repulseil by both, had learned after fiery trials and incredible 
exiTtions to assert its own high and foremost place among 
tht' independent i>ower8 of the world. 

And now the knife of another priest-led fanatic, the 
wretclKKl but unflinching instrument of a gpreat conspiracy, 
had at a blow decapitatinl France. No political revolution 
could 1h' much more thorough than that which had \^wn 
accomplishiKl in a moment of time by Francis Ravaillac. 

On the 14th of May, France, while in spiritual matters 

' See •M«'inoirp« t\e flnllr,* t. tIL the mnarkaWe rolume of the grrmX 
(ed. Pit. 1747). »57. 3HIM44rand the • hintikrian MIchelet. ' Henry IV et 
noti-K S«>om1i«n1f P^re Daniel.' WiM. Kicheliea.* chit. \\\ and xlU. pamm, 
ci.' la FraniN- ' M nx 1. 1. xii. Wl-rtW pp !J09 and «5 
#77 ; ! liij. .*il-,%3 StN? »»!«piTialIv 
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obedient to the Pope, stood at the head of the forces of Pro- 
testantism throughout Europe, banded together to effect the 
downfall of the proud house of Austria, whose fortunes and 
fate were synonymous with Catholicism. The Baltic powers, 
the majority of the Teutonic races, the Kingdom of Britain, 
the great Republic of the Netherlands, the northernmost 
and most warlike governments of Italy, all stood at the 
disposition of the warrior-king. Venice, who had hitherto, 
in the words of a veteran diplomatist, " shunned to look 
a league or a confederation in the face, if there was any 
Protestant element in it, as if it had been the head of 
Medusa,"^ had formally forbidden the passage of troo}>8 
northwards to the relief of the tissailed power. Savoy, after 
direful hesitations, had committed herself body and soul to 
the great enterprise. Even the Pope,^ who feared the over- 
shadowing ])erHonality of Henry, and was beginning to 
believe his house's private interests more likely to flourish 
under the protection of the French than the Si>anish king, 
was wavering in his fidelity to Si)ain and tempted by French 
promises. If he should prove himself incajmble of effecting 
a ])ause in the great crusade, it was doubtful on which side 
he would ultimately range himself ; for it was at least cer- 
tain that the new Catholic League, under the chieftainship 
of Maximilian of Bavaria, was resolved not to entangle its 
fortunes inextricably with those of the Austrian house. 

The great enterprise, first unfolding itself with the episode 
of Clevo and Berg and whimsically surrounding itself with 
the fantastic idyl of the Princess of Conde, had attained vast 
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and misty proportians in the brain of its mginator. Few 
political Tifions are better known in bittotj than the L^ 
^' grand design '' of Heniy for rearranging the map of the 
world at the moment when, in the middle of Maj, he was 
about to draw his swonL Spain redoced to die Medi- 
terranean and the Pyrenees^ but presented with both the 
Indies, with all America and the whole Orient in lise ; the ^ 
Empire taken from Austria and giTen to Bataria; a con- 
stellation of States in Italy, with the Pope fiv presideni- 
king ; throughout the rest of Christendom a certain number 
of republics, of kingdoms, of leligions-Hi great confederatioii 
of the worid, in short— with the most Ohristian king for its 
dictator and protector, and a great Amphio^ronio oouneil 
to regulate all disputes by solemn arbitration, and to make 
war in the ftiture impossiUe, such in little was his great 
design. 

Nothing could be more humane, more nugestic, more 
elaborate, more utteriy i»eposterous. And all this gigantie 
fiibric had passed away in an instant— «t one stroke of a 
broken table knife sharpened on a carriage wheel 

Most pitifiil was the condition of France on the day after, 
and for yean after, the murder of the King. Not only was 
the kingdom for the time being efbced from the roD of 
nations, so far as external rektions were concerned, but it 
almost ceased to be a kingdom. The ancient monarchy cf 
Hugh Capet, of Saint-Loius, of Henry of France and Natarre^ 
was transformed into a turbulent, setf-seeking, quarrdsome^ 
pillaging, pilfering donocraey of grandees. The Queen- 
Regent was tossed hither aikl thitiier at the sport of the 
winds and wares which shifted efsry boor in that tern* 
pestuous court 

No man pretended to think of the State. XTsqr man 
thought only of himself. The royal exchequer was plun- 
dered with a celerity and cynical recklessness such as hare 
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been rarely seen in any age or country. The millions so 
carefully hoarded by Sully, and exhibited so dramatically 
by that great minister to the enraptured eyes of his sove- 
reign ; that treasure in the Bastille on which Henry relied 
for payment of the armies with which he was to transform 
the world, all disappeared in a few weeks to feed the 
vonicious maw of courtiers, paramours, and partisans.^ 

The Queen showered gold like water upon her beloved Con- 
cini that he might purchase his Marquisate of Ancre, and the 
charge of first gentleman of the court from Bouillon ; that 
he might fit himself for the government of Picardy ; that 
he might elevate his marquisate into a dukedom. Condc, 
having no further reason to remain in exile, received as a 
gift from the trembling Mary de' Medici the magnificent 
Hotel Gondy, where the Dutch ambassadors had so recently 
been lodged, for which she paid 65,000 crowns, together 
with 25,000 crowns to fumisli it, 50,000 crowns to pay hiB 
debts, 50,000 more as yearly ]>ension.- 

He claimed double, and was soon at sword's point with the 
Queen in spite of her lavish bounty. 

Epemon, the true murderiT of Henry, trampled on courts 
of justice ^ and councils of ministers, frightened the court 
by threatening to convert his possession of Metz into an in- 
dejK'udent sovereignty, as Babigny had formerly seized upon 
Canibniy, smothered for ever the process of Ravaillac, 
caused those to be put to death or immured for life in dun- 
geons who dared to testify to his complicity in the great 
crime, and strode triumphantly over friends and enemies 
throughout France, although so crippled by the gout that 
he could scarcely walk up stairs. 



* Aerasenfl to BarneveUI, 29 July 
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PratK, 6 Au^. 1610. in Ilcnrard. 

* P. PeoquiuB to Archduke Albert. 
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There was an end to the triumvirate. SuIIt^b influence 
was gone for ever. The other two dropped the mask. The 
Chancellor and YiUeroy revealed themselves to be what 
they secretly had always been — ^humble servants and stipen- 
diaries of Spain.i 7]^^ formal meetings of the council 
were of little importance, and were solemn, tearful, and 
stately ; draped in woe for the great national loss. In the 
private cabinet meetings in the entresol of the Louvre, where 
the Nuncius and the Spanish ambassador held counsel with 
Epemon and Yilleroy and Jeannin and Sillery, the tone 
was merry and loud ; the double Spanish marriage and con- 
fusion to the Dutch being the chief topics of consultation. 

But the anarchy grew day by day into almost hopeless 
chaos. There was no satisfying the princes of the blood nor 
the other grandees. Conde, whose reconciliation with the 
Princess followed not long after the death of Henry and his 
own return to France, was insatiable in his demands for 
money, power, and citadels of security. Soissons, who might 
formerly have received the lieutenancy-general of the 
kingdom by sacrificing the lilies on his wife's gown, now 
disputed for that office with his elder brother Conti, the 
Prince claiming it by right of seniority, the Count de- 
nouncing Conti as deaf, dumb, and imbecile, till they drew 
poniards on each other in the very presence of the Queen ; ^ 
while Conde on one occasion, having been refused the cita- 
<lel8 which he claimed, Blaye and Chateau Trompette, threw 
his cloak over his nose and put on his hat while the Queen 
was speaking, and left the council in a fury, declaring that 



I 



' Aemens to Bameveld, 16 Nov. 
1610. (MS): ''EUDt pins que no- 
toiro quo Mesen. le chancel ier ct de 
Villeroy sont de toiui points Eiipa- 
^nnl8 ot le lon/r tempB pensionnaires 
•i'EHj>R^e." Same to same. 6 Dec 
KilO: "1;i fiiibleMe do la Reine luj 
|M'rm«»t (Villen>y) A lever le ini«QnA »• 
&c Vil!t.roj,qui«t.ul.pci,iL^7J*J^ 



les affidrea da rojraame avee ime Ja- 
lourie incroyable de tons les grands 
et petits. . . .Rome goaverne tout «t 
TEspagne grande nart aox affidna." 
_Same to same, 8 Sept. 16tO. (H. 
Archives MS.) 

t game to JaooM v. Maldeie, o 
Aug. 1610. (MB,) 
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Yilleroy and the Chancellor were traitors, and that he would 
have them both soundly cudgelled.^ Guise, Lorraine, Eper- 
non, Bouillon, and other great lords always appeared in 
the streets of Paris at the head of three, four, or five hun- 
dred mounted and armed retainers ; while the Queen in 
her distraction gave orders to arm the Paris mob to the 
number of fifty thousand, and to throw chains across the 
streets to protect herself and her son against the turbulent 
nobles.' 

Sully, hardly knowing to what saint to bum his candle, 
being forced to resign his great posts, was found for a time 
in strange political combination with the most ancient foes 
of his party and himself. The kaleidoscope whirling with 
exasperating quickness showed ancient Leaguers and Lor- 
rainers banded with and ])rotecting Huguenots against the 
Crown, while princes of the blood, hereditary patrons and 
chiefs of the Huguenots, became partisans and stipendiaries 
of Spain. 

It is easy to see that circumstances like these rendered 
the position of the Dutch commonwealth delicate and 
perilous. 

Sully informeil Aerssens and van der Myle, who had been 
sent back to Paris on special mission very soon after the 
death of the King, that it took a hundred hours now to 
accomplish a single affair, whereas under Henry a hnndn'd 
affairs were tmnsiicteil in a single hour. But Sully's sun 
had set, and hvt had few business conferences now with the 
ambiissadors.' 

Villeroy and the Chancellor had fed fat their ancient 
gnidge to the once omnipotc»nt minister, and had sworn his 
iwlitical ruin. The old secretary of state had held now com- 



* AerMieni to J«cqaes v. Maldere, 
14 Dec 1610. (MS.) 

• lUd. 
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plete control of the foreign allianoes and combinations of i. 
France, and the Dutch ambassadors could be under no 
delusion as to the completeness of the revolution. 

'^ You will find a passion among the advisers of the 
Queen/' said Villeroy to Aerssens and van der Myle, ^^ to 
move in diametrical opposition to the plans of the late 
king." ^ And well might the ancient Leaguer and present 
pensionary of Spain reveal this foremost fact in a policy 
of which he was in secret the souL He wept profusely 
when he first received Francis Aerssens, but after these 
^^ useless tears/' as the Envoy called them, he soon made it 
manifest that there was no more to be expected of France, 
in the great project which its government had so daboiatdy 
set on foot.^ 

Villeroy was now sixty-six years of age, and had been 
secretary of state during forty-two years and under four 
kings. A man of delicate health, firail body, methodical 
habits, capacity for routine, experience in political intrigue, 
he was not personally as greedy of money as many of his 
contemporaries, and was not without generosity; but he 
loved power, the Pope, and the House of Austria. He was 
singularly r^erved in public, practised sucoessfoUy the 
talent of silence, and had at last arrived at the positioii 
he most coveted, the virtual presidency of the council, and 
saw the men he most hated beneath his feet 

At the first interview of Aerssens with the Queen-Begent 
she was drowned in tears, and could scarcely articulate an 
intelligible sentence. So fiir as could be understood she 
expressed her intention of carrying out the King's plans, 
of maintaining the old alliances, of protecting both reli- 
gions. Nothing, however, could be more preposterous than 
such phrases. Villeroy, who now entirely directed the 
foreign affairs of the kingdom, assured the AmbossaioT that 

' Aei»en«' letter lut cited. * ^^ 
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France was much more likely to apply to the States for 
assistance than render them aid in any enterprise whatever. 
"There is no doubt," said Aerssens, "that the Queen is 
entirely in the hands of Spain and the priests." Villeroy, 
whom Henry was wont to call the pedagogue of the council, 
went about sighing dismally, wishing himself dead, and 
perpetually ejaculating, " Ho ! poor France, how much hast 
thou still to suffer I " In public he s{>oke of nothing but of 
union, and of the necessity of carrying out the designs 
of the King, instructing the docile Queen to hold the same 
language. In private he was quite determined to crush 
those designs for ever, and calmly advised the Dutch 
government to make an amicable agreement with the 
Emperor in regard to the Cleve affair as soon as possible ; 
a treaty which would have lK»en shameful for France and 
the possessory princes, and dangerous, if not disastrous, 
for the States-Gkneral. "Nothing but feverish and sick 
counsels," he said, "could Ik* expected from France, 
which had now lost its vigour and could do nothing but 
groan." * 

Not only did the French council distinctly repudiate the 
idea of doing anything more for the i>rinces than had been 
stipulated by the treaty of Hall — that is to say, a contingent 
of 80()() foot and 2000 horse — but many of them vehemently 
maintained that the treaty, being a personal one of the 
late king, was dead with him.* The duty of France was 
now in their opinion to withdraw from these mad schemes 
iH soon as possible, to make peace with the House of 
Austria without delay, and to cement the friendship by 
thr double marriages.' 



^ AcPBBons to BanicvfW, 26 Mar 
1610. Snmp to winif. 5 .lum' IfilO. 
Samf to mifiie, 19 Miiv KilO. Sniiic 
t<iv:in MRM«'r.'.2") Mnv U'.IO iMSS.. 

« Van «ltT Mylo. MS. »i'|Hirt Vil- I Jam- 1010. uMS.l Van der Myle, 
leroy ttK»k thi»Vi^miiU. saying', "tlai ' M8. Keiwrt. 



han' M^ hierinne niet gehouden en 
wat'ren do iH'lofti'n vana' overleden 
(\>ninck jHTSoniH?! zynde." &o. 

* A«'r»w»nH to Prince Maurice. 14 
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Bouillon, who at that moment hated Snily as much as the 
most vehement Catholic could do, assured the Dutch envoy 
that the government was, under specious appearances, 
attempting to deceive the States ; a proposition which it 
needed not the evidence of that most intriguing duke to 
make manifest to so astute a politician ; particularly as there 
was none more bent on playing the most deceptive game 
than Bouillon.^ There would be no troops to send, he said, 
and even if there were, there would be no possibility of 
agreeing on a chief. The question of religion would at 
once arise. As for himself, the Duke protested that he would 
not accept the command if offered him. He would not agree 
to serve under the Prince of Anhalt, nor would he for any 
consideration in the world leave the court at that moment. 
At the same time Aerssens was well aware that Bouillon, 
in his quality of first marshal of France, a Protestant and 
a prince having great possessions on the frontier, and the 
brother-in-law of Prince Maurice, considered himself entitled 
to the command of the troops should they really be sent, and 
was very indignant at the idea of its being offered to any 
one else.' 

He advised earnestly therefore that the States should 
make a firm demand for money instead of men, specifying 
the amount that might be considered the equivalent of the 
number of troops originaUy stipulated. 

It is one of the most singular spectacles in history ; France 
linking into the background of total obscurity in an instant 
of time, at one blow of a knife, while the Bepublic, which 



^ AeraBens worked MBldnoaslj, two 
lioara long on one ooctsion, to effect a 
recondliation between the two gxetki 
Protestant chiefe, but found Bouil- 
lon's demands " so shamefnl and nn- 
reasonable" that he felt obliged to 
renoance all farther attempts. Jo 
losing Sully from the royal oouiicUfl. 
the States' envoy ■'^knowledg^Jf^^ 



the Bepublic had lost erery thingthat 
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court. "All the others are tlni»> 
•erving friends,** he said, " or saints 
without mirades." — Aerssens to 
Bamereld, 11 June, 1610. Same 
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she had been patronizmg, protecting^ but keeping always 
iu a subordinate position while relying implicitly upon its 
potent aid, now came to the front^ and held up on its strong 
shoulders an almost desperate cause. Henry had been wont 
to call the States-General ^^ his courage and his right arm/' ^ 
but he had always strictly forbidden them to move an inch 
in advance of him, but ever to follow his lead, and to take 
their directions from himself. They were a part, and an 
essential one, in his vast designs ; but France, or he who 
embodied France, was the great providence, the destiny, the 
all-directing, all-absorbing spirit, that was to remodel and 
control the whole world. He was dead, and France and her 
policy were already in a state of rapid decomposition. 

Bameveld wrote to encourage and sustain the sinking 
state. ^^ Our courage is rising in spite and in consequence 
of the great misfortune," he said. He exhorted the Queen 
to keep her kingdom united, and assured her that My 
Lords the States would maintain themselves against all who 
dared to assail them. He offered in their name the whole 
force of the Republic to take vengeance on those who had 
procured the assassination, and to defend the young king 
and the Queen-Mother against all who might make any 
attempt against their authority. He further declared, in 
language not to be mistaken, that the States would never 
abandon the princes and their ctiuse.' 

This was the earliest indication on the part of the Ad- 
vocate of the intention of the Republic — so long as it should 
be directed by his counsels — to support the cause of tlie 
young king, helpless and incajmble as he was, and directed 
for the time being by a weak and wickiKl mother, against 
the reckless and depraved gnindet's, who were doing their 
best to destroy the unity and the indeiK^ndence of France, 

' AerespoB to Prin«v Maurice. 14 June HUO (MS.) 
* Same to Duplitiaia-Mornay. 27 Mar 1010 (MS ) 
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and to conyert it into a group of ontlying provinces of 
Spain. 

Comdifl van der Mjle was sent back to Paris on special 
mission of condolence and comfort fix>m the States-G^eral 
to the sorely afflicted kingdom. 

On the 7th of June^ accompanied by AerssenS| he had a 
long interview with Villeroy.^ That minister^ as usual, wept 
profusely, and said that in regard to Cleve it was impos- 
sible for France to carry out the designs of the late king. 
He then listened to what the ambassadors had to urge, and 
continued to express his melancholy by weeping.* Drying 
hb tears for a time, he sought by a long discourse to prove 
that France during this tender minority of the King would 
be incapable of pursuing the policy of his father. It would 
be even too burthensome to fulfil the Treaty of Hall. The 
friends of the crown, he said, had no occasion to farther it, 
and it would be much better to listen to propositions for a 
treaty. Archduke Albert was content not to interfere in 
the quarrel if the Queen would likewise abstain ; Leopold's 
forces were altogether too weak to make head against the 
army of the princes, backed by the power of My Lords the 
States, and Julich was neither strong nor well garrisoned. 
He concluded by calmly proposing that the States should 
take the matter in hand by themselves alone, in order to 
lighten the burthen of France, whose vigour had been cut 
in two by that accursed knifa* 

A more sneaking and shameful policy was never an- 
nounced by the minister of a great kingdom. Surely it 
might seem that Bavaillac had cut in twain not the vigour 
only but the honour and the conscience of France. But the 

* ** Rapport ofte Verhaa] van bet i (MS* Hague Aiehhret.) 
befioii^Dferde in de l^eatie die Ik v%n i t Ibid. A 
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envoys, knowing in their hearts that they were talking not 
with a French but a Spanish secretary of state, were not dis* 
posed to be the dupes of his tears or his blandishments. 

They reminded him that the Queen-Regent and her 
ministers since the murder of the King had assured the 
States-General and the princes of their firm intention to 
carry out the Treaty of Hall, and they observed that they 
had no authority to talk of any negotiation. The a£Eair of 
the duchies was not especially the business of the States,, 
and the Secretary was well aware that they had promised 
their succour on the express condition that his Majesty and 
his army should lead the way, and that they should follow^ 
This was very far from the plan now suggested, that they 
should do it all, which would l)e quite out of the question. 
France had a strong army, tluy said, and it would be better 
to use it than to eiSface herself so pitiably. The proposition 
of abstention on tlio part of the Archduke was a delusion 
intended only to keep France out of the field. 

ViUeroy replied by referring to English afiairs. King 
James, ho said, was tre^iting them perfidiously. His first 
letters after the murder had been good, but by the following 
ones England seemed to wish to put her foot on France's 
throat, in order to compel her to sue for an alliance. The 
British ministers had declared their resolve not to cany out 
that convention of alliance, although it had been nearly 
concludt^d in the lifetime of the late king, unless the Queen 
Would bind herself to make good to the King of Great 
Britain that third part of the subsidies advanctnl by France 
to the States which had Ixvn furnished on English account.* 

This was tlu» first annonncenicnt of a grievance devised 
by the politicians now govtTiiini^ Frjince to make trouble 
for the Stat<*s with that kinp:iloni and with Great Britain 
likewise. Acconlin;^ t«> a treaty made at Hampton Coiu^ 

' V&D der Mjle, " Rapport." ubi 9up. AeraK^ns, uhi tup. 
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by Solly during his mission to England at the accession of 
James^ it had been agreed that one-third of the moneys ad- 
vanced by France in aid of the United Provinces should be 
credited to the account of Qreat Britain, in diminution 
of the debt for similar assistance rendered by Elizabeth to 
Henry. In regard to this treaty the States had not been at 
all consulted, nor did they acknowledge the slightest obliga- 
tion in regard to it. The subsidies in men and in money 
provided for them both by France and by England in their 
struggle for national existence had always been most grate- 
fully acknowledged by the Republic, but it had always been 
perfectly understood that these expenses had been incurred 
by each kingdom out of an intelligent and thrifty regard 
for its own interest. Nothing could be more ridiculous than 
to suppose France and England actuated by disinti^rested 
sympathy and benevolence when assisting the Netherland 
people in its life-and-death struggle against the dire and 
deadly enemy of both crowns.^ Henry protested that, while 
adhering to Rome in spiritual matters, his true alliances 
and strength had been found in the United Provinces, in 
Grermany, and in Great Britain. As for the States, he had 
spent sixteen millions of livres, he said, in acquiring a 
perfect benevolence on the part of the States to his persoiu 
It was the best bargain he had ever made, and he should 
take care to preserve it at any cost whatever, for ho ct>n- 
sidered himself able, when closely united with them, to bid 
defiance to all the kings in Europe together.' 

Yet it was now the settled policy of the Queen-Regi^nt's 
council, so far }is the knot of politicians guided by the 
Nuncius and the Spanish ambassador in the entresols of the 
Louvre could be called a council, to force the States to 
refund that third, estimated at something between three 

* Aerasens to Baraeveld. 25 Dae. 1810. (Ma) 

• Ibid. 
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and four million livres, which France had advanced them 
on account of Great Britain. 

Villeroy told the two ambassadors at this interview that, 
if Great Britain continued to treat the Queen-Begent in 
such fashion, she would be obliged to look about for other 
allies. There could hardly be doubt as to the quarter in 
which Mary de' Medici was likely to look. Meantime, the 
Secretary of State urged the envoys " to intervene at once 
to mediate the difference." There could be as little doubt 
that to mediate the difference was simply to settle an 
account which they did not owe. 

The whole object of the Minister at this first interview 
was to induce the States to take the whole Cleve enter- 
prise upon their own shoulders, and to let France off alto- 
gether. The Queen-Begent as then advised meant to wash 
her hands of the jyossessory princes once and for ever. The 
envoys cut the matter short by assuring Villeroy that they 
would do nothing of the kind. lie begginl them piteously 
not to leave the princes in the lurch, and at the wime time 
not to add to the burthens of France at so disastrous a 
moment.* 

So they parted. Next day, however, they visited the 
Secretary again, and found him more dismal and flaccid 
than ever. 

He si)oke feebly and drearily about the succour for the 
great entiTprise, recounteil all the difficulties in the way, 
and, having thrown down «'v<'rything that the day before 
had been left standing, ht* tried to 4>xcuse an entire change 
(»f |>olicy by tlie one niiserablt* crime." 

He painted a forlorn picturi' of the council and of 
France. "I Ciin myself d(> nothinj:^ as I wish," added the 
undisputed controller of that governnit»nt's j)olicy, and then 

* AtTMi'DB til ])iinicv<>l(l. 7 June 1010. (M8.) 

• ** Rapi»ort " tif vuii tli-r Myh*. 
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with a few more tears he concluded hy requesting the envoyB 
to address their demands to the Queen in writing. 

This was done with the customary formalities and fine 
speeches on both sides ; a duU comedy by which no one 
was amused. 

Then BouiUon came again, and assured them that there 
had been a chance that the engagements of Henry, followed 
up by the promise of the Queen-Begent, would be carried 
out, but now the fisu^t was not to be concealed that the 
continued battery of the Nunciua, of the ambassadon 
of Spain and of the Archdukes, had been so eflfective that 
nothing sure or solid was thenceforth to be expected ; the 
councU being resolved to accept the OTertures of the Arch- 
duke for mutual engagement to abstain finom the Julich 
enterprise.* 

Nothing in truth could be more pitiable than the helpleM 
drifting of the once mighty kingdom, whenever the men 
who governed it withdrew their attention for an instant firam 
their private schemes of advancement and plunder to oast 
a glance at affiurs of State. In their secret heart thqr 
could not doubt that France was rushing on its ruin, and 
that in the alliance of the Dutch commonwealth, Britain, 
and the (German Protestants, was its only safety. But they 
trembled before the Pope, grown bold and formidable since 
the death of the dreaded Henry. To offend his HolineH, 
the King of Spain, the Emperor, and the great Catholiea 
of France, was to make a crusade against the Church. 
Gamier, the Jesuit, preached finom his pulpit that ** to strike 
a blow in the Cleve enterprise was no less a sin than to 
inflict a stab in the body of our Lord.'' * The Parliament 
of Paris having ordered the fionous treatise of the Jesuit 

VOL. I. It 
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Mariana— justifying the killing of excommunicated kings 
by their subjects — to be publicly burned before Notre 
Dame, the Bishop opposed the execution of the decree. 
The Parliament of Paris, although crushed by Epemon in 
its attempts to fix the murder of the King upon himself as 
the true culprit, was at least strong enough to cany out this 
sentence upon a printed volume recommending the deed, 
and the Queen's council could only do its best to mitigate 
the awakened wrath of the Jesuits at this exercise of legal 
authority.* At the same time it found on the whole so 
many inore difficulties in a c}mical and shameless with- 
drawal from the Treaty of Hall than in a nominal and tardy 
fulfilment of its conditions that it resolved at last to furnish 
the 8CXX) foot and 2000 horse promised to the possessory 
princes. The next best thing to abandoning entirely even 
this little shred, this pitiful remnant, of the splendid designs 
of Henry was to so arrange matters that the contingent 
should bo feebly commanded, and set on foot in so dilatory 
a manner that the petty enterprise should on the part of 
France be purely perfunctory. The grandees of the king- 
dom hud Honiething more im{>ortant to do than to go 
crusading in (lormany, with the help of a heretic republic, 
to set up thr possessory princes. They were fighting over 
the prostpiit** dying fonn of their common mother for their 
share of tlu' spoils, stripping France before she was dead, 
and castin<r lots for her vesturt*. 

Soissons was on the whole in favour of the Cleve ex- 
peilition. EjMrnon was drsp«»nitely opposed to it, and 
maltn*ateil VilkToy in full council wlien he afR^jted to say 
a word, insincere as the Duke knew it to he, in favour of 
executing agre<»ment8 signed by the monarch, and sealed 
with the great seal of France.^ The Duke of Guise, finding 

' AerwM'iiH to Barufvpld, 11 June 1010. (MS.) 
• Same to 8aiui\ S \ug, 1010. iM8.) 
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himself abandoned hy the Queen^ and bitterly opposed and 
hated by Soissons, took sides with his deaf and dumb and 
imbecile brother^ and for a brief interval the Duke of Sully 
joined this strange combination of the House of Lorraine 
and chiefs of ancient Leaguers^ who welcomed him with 
transport, and promised him security. -^ 

Then Bouillon, potent by his rank, his possessions, and his 
authority among the Protestants, publicly swore that he would 
ruin Sully and change the whole order of the goyemment 
What more lamentable spectacle, what more desolate future 
for the cause of religious equality, which for a moment had 
been achieved in France, than this furious alienation of the 
trusted leaders of the Huguenots, while their adversaries 
were carrying everything before them ? At the council 
board Bouillon quarrelled ostentatiously with Sully, shook 
his fist in his face, and but for the Queen's presence would 
have struck him.* Next day he found that the Queen was 
intriguing against himself as well as against Sully, was 
making a catVpaw of him, and was holding secret councils 
daily from which he as well as Sully was excluded. At . 
once he made overtures of friendship to Sully, and went 
about proclaiming to the world that all Huguenots were 
to be removed from participation in affidrs of state.' His 
vows of vengeance were for a moment hushed by the unani- 
mous resolution of the council that, as first marshal of 
France, having his principality on the frontier, and being 
of the Reformed religion, he was the fittest of all to com- 
mand the expedition. Surely it might be said that the winds 
and tides were not more changeful than the politics of the 
Queen's government.' The Dutch ambassador was secretly 
requested by Villeroy to negotiate with Bouillon and offer 
him the command of the Julich expedition. The Boke 

Aenwens to B^^,^ ^ Anff.l«10. (BOL^ 
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affected to make difficulties, although burning to obtain the 
post, but at last consented. All was settled. Aerasens 
communicated at once with Villeroy, and notice of Bouillon's 
iicceptance was given to the Queen, when, behold, the very 
next day Marshal de la Chatre was appointed to the com- 
mand expressly because he was a Catholic. Of course the 
Duke of Bouillon, furious with Soissons and £pemon and 
the rest of the government, was more enraged than evet 
against the Queen. His only hope was now in Conde, bat 
Conde at the outset, on arriving at the Louvre, offered his 
heart to the Queen as a sheet of white pa{>er. fipemon and 
Soissons received him with delight, and exchanged vows of an 
eternal friendship of several weeks' duration. And thus all 
the princes of the blood, all the cousins of Henry of Navarre, 
except the imbecile Conti, were ranged on the side of Spain, 
Rome, Mary de' Medici, and Concino Concini, while the son 
of the Balafre, the Duke of Mayenne, and all their adherents 
were making common cause with the Huguenots. What 
better example had been seen liefore, even in that country 
of pantomimic changes, of the effrontery with which Beligion 
was made the Htrum{)et of Political Ambition ? 

All that day and the next Paris was rife with rumonn 
that there was to be a gt*neral massacre of the Huguenots 
to seal the new-bom friendship of a Oonde with a MedicL^ 
France was to renounce all her old alliances and publicly to 
rnter into treiities offensive and defensive with Spain. A 
I'iii^ue like that of Bayonne made by the former Medioeao 
Qiifon-Regent of Fmnco was now, at Villeroy's instigation, to 
Ih' signed by Marj-dr' MtMlici. Meantime, Marshal de la Chatre, 
Ml honest soldirr and fervent Papist, w*venty-thret» years of 
age, i^nonint of tin* latit^ua^e, the geoj^rapliy, the politica 
of till* eiiuntr)' to which h«' was si^nt, and knowing the 
road thitlicr about as well, according to Aersscns, who was 

' Avrwens. ubi §up. AcniiM.'D8 to Barnevcld, 8 Si'pt. ISIO. 
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riKjuested to give him a little preliminary inBtractioDi as he 
did the road to India, was to co-operate with Bameveld and 
Maurice of Nassau in the enterprise against the duchies.' 

These were the cheerful circumstances amid which the 
firHt step in the dead Henry's grand design against the 
House of Austria and in support of Protestantism in half 
Europe and of religious equality throughout Christendom, 
was now to be ventured* 

Com(*lis van der Myle took leave of the Queen on tenni« 
nuting his brief special embassy, and was fain to content 
himself with languid assurances from that corpulent Tuscan 
dume of her cordial friendship for the United Provinces. 
Villeroy repeated that the contingent to be sent was fur- 
nisluKl out of pure love to the Netherlands, the present 
government being in no wise bound by the late king's 
promises.^ He evaded the proposition of the States for 
renewing the treaty of close alliance by saying that he was 
then negotiating with the British government on the subject, 
who insisted as a preliminary step on the repayment of the 

third {Mirt of the sums advanced to the States by the late 

kinjr. 

Ho exchangiHl affectionate farewell greetings and good 
wishrH with Jeuunin and with the dropsical Duke of Mayenne, 
who WHS brought in his chair to his old fellow Leaguer's 
}i|).'irtni('nts at the moment of the Ambassador'^ jNirtiug 
intorview/ 

There was abundant supply of smooth words, in tlie 
plentiful lack of any substantial nutriment, from the n^pn^ 
s(M)tativi'8 of e4ich busv faction into whieh the Medicean 
rourt was dividf<l. Evrn E]N'n)on tried to say a gnicious 
wonl to thf retiring envoy, assuring him that he would di* 
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as much for the cause as a good Frenchman and lover of his 
fatherland could do. He added, in rather a surly way, that 
he knew very well how foully he had been described to the 
States, but that the devil was not as black as he was painted. 
It was necessary, he said, to take care of one's own house 
first of all, and he knew very well that the States and all 
prudent persons would do the same thingJ 

1 Van der Myle, *' Rapport." (M& alradj dtad.) 
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CHAPTER V. 

InteiriewB between the Datch CommiflBioiien and King James— Prinea 
Maarioe takes command of the Troope — Surrender of JtUlch — llatthiaa 
crowned King of Bohemia — Death of Rudolph — James's Dream of a 
Spanish Marriage— Appointment of Vorstins in place of Arminini^ at 
Leyden — Interview between Bfanrice and Winwood — Increased Bitter- 
ness between Bameveld and Maurice — Projects of Spanish Marriages in 
France. 

It is refreshing to escape from the atmosphere of self- 
seeking faction, feyerish intrigne, and murderous stratagem 
in which unhappy France was stifling into the colder and 
calmer regions of Netherland policy. 

No sooner had the tidings of Henry's murder reached the 
States than they felt that an immense responsibility had 
fallen on their shoulders. It is to the eternal honour of the 
Republic, of Bameyeld, who directed her councils^ and of 
Prince Maurice, who wielded her sword, that she was equal to 
the task imposed upon her. 

There were open bets on the Exchange in Antwerp, after 
the death of Henry, that Maurice would likewise be killed 
within the month. Nothing seemed more probable, and the 
States implored the Stadholder to take special heed to him« 
self. But this was a kind of caution which the Prince was 
not wont to regard. Nor was there fidtering, distraction, 
cowardice, or parsimony in Republican oounciW 

We have heard the strong words of encoTwagement and 
sympathy addressed by the Advocate** inatrvL^vona \ft ^ 

' Van Reen and Brill'^ Co|. 6C Ai«nA, \. \W\ Vu 4». 
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Qneen-Begent and the leading statesmen of France. We 
liave seen their effects in that lingering sentiment of shame 
which prevented the Spanish stipendiaries who governed the 
kingdom from throwing clown the mask as cynicallj as they 
were at first inclined to do. 

Not less manful and statesmanlike was the language held 
to the King of Great Britain and his ministers by the 
Advocate's directions. The news of the assassination reached 
the special ambassadors in London at three o'clock of 
Monday, the 17th May. James returned to Whitehall from 
a hunting expedition on the 21st, and immediately signified 
his intention of celebrating the occasion by inviting the 
high commissioners of the States to a banquet and festival 
at the |)alace.* 

Meantime they were instructed by Bameveld to com- 
municate the results of the special embissy of the States to 
the late king acconliiig to the report just delivered to the 
AsHembly. Thus James was to be informeil of the common 
resolution and engagement then taken to supi)ort the cause 
of the princes. He was now seriously and explicitly to be 
Buinmoned to assist tin* princes not only with the stipulated 
4(KK) mm, but with a much greater force, proportionati* to 
the demands for the security and welfare of Christendom, 
<'ndangcn*d by this extniordinary event. He was assured 
that the States would exert themselves to the full measure 
of their ability to fortify and maintain the high interests 
of Fnmci', of tin* possessory i>rinct's, and of Christmdom, so 
that the hopes of tlu* piTjK'trators of the foul deed would be 
confounded. - 

"Tln*y hold tliis to be the occasion," said the envoys, "to 
show to all thi- worhl that it is within your power to n'scue 
the affairs of France, Gennany, and of tin- United Provinces 

* R«»|)ort of the Special AmbasRadnn to Enfrli^n^l- <MS. Ivfori* ritcd.) 
» Ibid. 
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from the claws of those who imagine for themselves muversal 
moiwirchy/' * 

They concluded by requesting the King to oome to 
^^ a resolution on this affair royally, liberally, and promptly, 
in onler to take advantage of the time, and not to allow the 
adversary to fortify himself in his position " ; and they 
pledged the States-General to stand by and second him with 
'ill their jwwer. 

The commissioners, having read this letter to Lord Salis- 
bury l)cfore communicating it to the King, did not find the 
Lonl Tn*a8urer very prompt or sympathetic in his reply 
There had evidently been much jealousy at the English 
court of the confidential and intimate relations recently 
eHtabliHiuKi with Henr}', to which allusions were made in the 
(locuiuentH read at the present conference. Cecil, while ex- 
pn^Hsing satinfaction in formal terms at the friendly language 
of the St4ite8, and confidence in the sincerity of their friend- 
shii) for his sovereign, intimated very plainly that more had 
|uiss(mI betwei*n the late king and the authorities of the 
U<'|ii]Mic than had bt»en reveult»d by either party to the 
King of Gn^it Britain, or than could be understood from 
tho letters and jwipt^rs now communicated. He desinnl 
further infonnation from the commissioners, especially in 
regard to those articles of their instructions which referred 
t<» a general nii)turt». They professed inability to givi* more 
explanations than were contained in the documents tht m- 
^elvrs. If suspicion wjis felt, they said, that the French 
King had \nvn projmsing anything in reganl to a ginienil 
nilitun*, either t»n account of the retreat of Cond*'*, the affair 
of Savoy, or anything els«', tht'V would reply that the amkis- 
s.itlors in Knmcf had In^en instnictt»<l to decline committing 
thr Statt^s until after full communication and advice and 

' U«'|w>rt of tho Special Aiiil«nKHn'l«»n» tr* Enirland. (MS. hefon* dted.) 
' ix'iitr of J I May IGlO. in KtjN.rt (MS.) 
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ripe deliberation with his British Majesty and council, as 
well as the Assembly of the States-Greneral ; and it had been 
the intention of the late king to have conferred once more 
and very confidentially with Prince Maurice and Count 
Lewis William before coming to a decisive resolution. 

It was very obvious however to the commissioners that 
their statement gave no thorough satisfaction, and that 
grave suspicions remained of something important kept 
back by them. Cecil's manner was constrained and cold, 
and certainly there were no evidences of profound sorrow at 
the English court for the death of Henry. 

" The King of France/' said the High Treasurer, " meant 
to make a master-stroke — a coup de maistre — but he who 
would have all may easily lose all. Such projects as these 
should not have been formed or taken in hand without pre- 
vious communication with his Majesty of Great Britain." * 

All arguments on the part of the ambassadors to induce 
the Lord Treasurer or other members of the government to 
enlarge the succour intended for the Cleve afiiiir were fruit- 
less. Th(» English troops regularly employed in the States' 
service might be made use of with the forces sent by the 
Ri'public itself. More assistance than this it was idle to 
expect, unless after a satisfactory ammgement with the pre- 
sent regency of France. The proposition, too, of the States 
for a close and general alliance was coldly repulsed. " No 
resolution can be taken as to that," said Cecil ; '^ the death 
of the Fruiich king has verj' much altered such matters." * 

At a little Liter hour on the same dav the commissioners, 

aocording to i)R'vious invitation, dined with the King. 

May :m, ^^ ^^c sat at the table but his Majesty and them- 

irtio. selves, and they all kept their hats on their heads.* 
The King was hospitable, gracious, discursive, loquacious, 
vrry theological. 

> MS. He\fOTi. • Ibid. • Ibid. 
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He expressed r^ret for the death of the King of 
France, and said that the pernicious doctrine out of 
ivhich such vile crimes grew must be uprooted. He asked 
many questions in regard to the United Netherlands, en- 
quiring especially as to the late commotions at Utrecht, and 
the conduct of Prince Maurice on that occasion. He praised 
the resolute conduct of the States-Qeneral in suppressing 
those tumults with force, adding, however, that they should 
have proceeded with greater rigour against the ringleaders 
of the riot He warmly recommended the Union of the 
Provinces.' 

He then led the conversation to the religious controversies 
in the Netherlands, and in reply to his enquiries was 
informed that the points in dispute related to predestination 
and its consequences. 

'^ I have studied that subject,'' said James, ^^ as weU as 
anybody, and have come to the conclusion that nothing 
^certain can be laid down in regard to it I have myself not 
always been of one mind about it, bat I will bet that my 
opinion is the best of any, although I would not hang my 
salvation upon it. My Lords the States would do well to 
order their doctors and teachers to be silent on this topic 
I have hardly ventured, moreover, to touch upon the matter 
of justification in my own writings, because that also seemed 
to hang upon predestination.'' ' 

Thus having spoken with the air of a man who had left 
nothing further to be said on predestination or justificatioOi 



1 MS. Report. 
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the King rose, took off his hat, and drank a bumper to the 
health of the States-General and his Exjcellency Prince 
Maurice, and success to the a£GEdr of Cleve. 

After dinner there was a parting interview in the gallery. 
The King, attended by many privy councillors and high 
functionaries of state, bade the commissioners a cordial 
farewell, and, in order to show his consideration for their 
government, performed the ceremony of knighthood upon 
them, as was his custom in regard to the ambassadors ef 
Venice. The sword being presented to him by the Lord 
Chamberlain, James touched each of the envoys on the 
shoulder as he dismissed him. ^^ Out of respect to My Lords 
the States," said they in their report, ^^ we felt compelled to 
allow ourselves to be burthened with this honour." ' 

Thus it became obvious to the States-General that there 
was but little to hope for from Great Britain or France. 
France, governed by Concini and by Spain, was sure to do 
her best to traverse the designs of the Republic, and, while 
perfunctorily and grudgingly complying with the letter of 
the Hall treaty, was secretly neutralizing by intrigue the 
Kh'iulcT military aid which de la Chatre was to bring to 
Prince Maurice.'- The close alliance of France and Pro- 
ti'stantism had melted into air. On tlie other hand the new 
Ciitholic League spnmg into full luxuriance out of the 
gnive of Henry, and both Spain and the Poju* gave their 
htNirtv adhesion to the combinations of Maximilian of 
Bavaria, now that the mighty designs of the Fn nth king 
A'en* Inirivd with him. Tlie Duke of Savoy, caught in thf 
trjip of liis own dcvisin;;, was fain to send hiw son to sue to 
SjKiin tor ]>:inlon for tht' family u])ou his knees, ' and expiated 

* " . . . Rt'nofMlwHN'kt flr»'\v«Mt*t tt'i: nil ci Hill Hit s«rnti'nn'Ht vi»*» doiuM'Jnn 

rpf»|wrti* van ili' Ho. Mo. Hn'n-n Stii- fii O'tt** n»iir." — Arr-^st-UH to l*riiici» 

tfMiMi.M n)i'Til<>srKiTt'tclaat(>nlM.*swai'- Maurir.-. *J'J Aiijf liJlO iMS^ 
n»n." — • nii.t|N>rt/' A:c. * ' MriiitMn-s «U* Sully.* viii. nolo* 
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by draining a deep cup of humiliation his ambitions designs 
upon the Milanese and the matrimonial alliance with France. 
Venice recoiled in horror from the {Kwition she found her- 
self in as soon as the glamour of Henr}*'H neduetive policy 
was dispelled, while James of Great Itritain, rubbing Iuh 
handn with great delight at the dis;ipiKNimnc. from tlie 
world of the man he so admiriHl, I>ewaiK*d, and hat<*d, had 
no comfort to im{Nirt to the Statirs-Uenenil thus left in 
virtual isolation. The barren burthen of knightliuod and a 
sermon on predestination were all he could bestow ui>on the 
high commissioners in place of the alliance which he eludcxl, 
and the military assistance which he pomt-blank ix*fused. 
The possessory princes, in whose cause tlie sword was drawn, 
were too quarrelsome and too faintheart<*d to serve for 
much else than an incumbnmce either in the cabinet or the 
field. 

And the States-General were equal to the immense 
responsibility. Steadily, promptly, and sagaciously they 
confronted the wnith, the iK>liey, and the i>ower of the 
Empire, of S|>ain, and of the Poi)e. Ha<l the Republic not 
existcHl, nothing could have prevented that debatcable and 
most important territory from becoming provinces of Spain, 
whose power thus dilated to gigantic proportions in the very 
face of England would have been more menacing than in 
the days of the Armada. Had the Republic faltered, she 
would have soon ceased to exist But the Republic did not 
falter. 

On the 13th Julv, Prince Maurice took command of the 
Stat4»8' forces, 13,(.M)() foi>t and 3000 horse, with thirty pieces 
of cannon, assi'mbltHi at Sehenkenschans. The j^\y la. 
English and French regiments in the regular ser- *^*^- 
v'xcv of the Unit4»d Provinct^s were includeil in thi»se armies, 
but thrre were no additions to them. "Th<» States did 8<*ven 
times as much," Barneveld justly averred, "as they hod 
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stipulated to do." Maurice, moving with the precirioii and 
promptness which always marked his military operations^ 
marched straight upon Julich, and laid siege to that impor^ 
tant fortress. The Archdukes at Brussels, determined to 
keep out of the fray iis long as possible, offered no oppo- 
sition to the passage of his supplies up the Bhine, which 
might have been seriously impeded by them at Bheinbeig^ 
The details of the siege, as of all the Prince's siegee, possess 
no more interest to the general reader than the working 
out of a geometrical problem. He was incapable of a flaw 
in lii.s calculations, but it was impossible for him quite U> 
complete the demonstration before the arrival of de la 
Chatre. Maurice received with courtesy the Marshal, who- 
arrived on the 18th August, at the head of his contingent 
of 8000 foot and a few squadrons of cavalry, and there was* 
great show of harmony between them. For any practical 
purposes, de la Chatre might as well have remained in 
France. For political ends his absence would have been 
preferable to his presence. 

Maurice would have Rejoiced, had the Marshal blundered 
loiigor along the road to the debateable land than he had 
donc>. He had almost brought Jiilich to reduction. A fort* 
night Inter the place surrendered. The terms granted by 
the conqueror were t?quitabU». No change was to be made 
in thr liberty of Roman Catholic worship, nor in the city" 
magistracy. The citadel and its contents were to be handed 
over to the Princeft of Brandenburg ami Ncuburg. Archduke 
LfojMild and his adherents d<'iKirt«il to Pnigue, to carry out 
as li«' best (ouM his farther desijjjns upon the crown of 
BuhiMuia, this first portion of them having so lamentably 
failed, and Sergeant- Major Frederick Pithan, of the regiment 
of Ct>iint Ernest Casiniir of Nassau, was appointed governor 
of Jiilich in the interest of the ]»ossessory princes.^ 

> Van Keen and Brilln Continuatiun of Arvml. iii. ii. p. 410. i>qq. 
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Thus without the loss of a single life^ the Republic, 
guided by her consummate statesman and unrivalled 
general, had gained an immense victory, had installed the 
Protestant princes in the full possession of those splendid 
and important provinces, and had dictated her decrees on 
German soil to the Emperor of Qermany, and had towed^ 
as it were, Great Britain and France along in her wake, 
instead of hmnbly following those powers, and had accom- 
plished all that she had ever proposed to do, even in 
alliance with them both. 

The King of England considered that quite enough had 
been done, and was in great haste to patch up a reconcilia- 
tion. He thought his ambassador would soon ^^ have as good 
occasion to employ his tongue and his pen as General Cecil 
and his soldiers have done their swords and their mattocks.'* 

He had no sympathy with the cause of Protestantism, and 
steadily refused to comprehend the meaning of the great 
movements in the duchies. ^^ I only wish that I may hand- 
somely wind myself out of this quarrel, where the principal 
parties do so little for themselves,'' he said.^ 

De la Ch&tre returned with his troops to France within a 
fortnight after his arrival on the scene. A mild pro{)Osition 
made by the French government through the Mar- g^p^, ^ 
shal, that the provinces should be held in seques- ^^^ 
tration by France until a decision as to the true sovereignty 
could be reached, was promptly declined.^ Maurice of 
Nassau had hardly gained so signal a triumph for the 
Bi^public and for the Protestant cause only to hand it over 
to Concini and Villeroy for the benefit of Spain. Julich was 
thought safer in the keeping of Seigeant Pithan. 

By the end of September the States' troops had returned 
to their own country. 

' Kinjf to Earl of Sidiibunr. 1610. m ttUld Archive* MB.> %bb Apipeodlx. 
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Thus the Republic, with eminent success, had accom- 
plished a brief and brilliant campaign, but no statesman 
could suppose that the result was more than a temporary 
one. These coveted provinces, most valuable in themselves 
and from their important position, would probably not be 
suffered peacefully to remain very long under the protection 
of the heretic States-Greneral and in the Condominium of two 
Protestant princes. There was fear among the Imperialists, 
Catholics, and Spaniards, lest the baleful constellation of 
the Seven Provinces might be increased by an eighth star. 
And this was a project not to be tolerated. It was much 
already that the upstart confederacy had defied Pope, Em-> 
peror, and King, as it were, on their own domains, had dic- 
tated arrangements in Q^rmany directly in the teeth of ite 
emperor, using France as her subordinate, and compeUing 
the British king to acquiesce in what he most hated. 

But it was not merely to surprise Julich, and to get a 
foothold in the duchies, that Leopold had gone forth on his 
adventure. His campaign, as already intimated, was part 
of a wide scheme in which he had persuaded his emperor- 
cousin to ac(}uiesce. Poor Rudolph had been at last goaded 
into a feeble attempt at revolt against his three brothers 
and his cousin Ferdinand. Peace-loving, inert, fond of his 
dinuiT, fonder of his magnificent collections of gems and 
iiiM(j;li, liking to look out of window at his splendid col- 
k*ctiou of horses, he was willing to {>a8S a quiet life, afar 
from the din of battles and the turmoil of affairs. As he 
ha])pt>nod to be eni}KTor of half Eun)iK', these harmless 
tastos could not well Ih* indul^eil. Moon-faced and fat, sUent 
antl hIow, he was not imperial of aspect on canvas or coin, 
even when his brows were dt'corated with the conventional 
lauR^l wreath. He had been Ktri])]M'd of hiH authority and 
all but discrownod by hi« niort* bustlinjj: brr>th<»r8 Matthias 
«ind Mux, wliilt^ the sombre figure of Styrian Ferdinand, 
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pupO of the JesoitSy and paflsioiiate admirer of Philip 11^ 
stood ever in the backgroand| casting a prophetio shadow 
over the throne and over (Jennany. 

The brothers were endeavouring to persnade Bodolph that 
he would find more comfort in Innsbruck than in Prague ; 
that he required repose after the strenuous labours of 
government They told him, too, that it would be wise to 
confer the royal crown of Bohemia upon Matthias^ kst^ being 
elective and also an electorate^ the crown and vote of that 
country might pass out of the fiunQyi and so both Bohemia 
and the Empire be lost to the Habsbuigs. The kingdom 
being thus secured to Matthias and his heirs, the next step^ 
of course, was to proclaim him Bang of the Bomans. Other* 
wise there would be great danger and detriment to Hungaiy, 
and other hereditary states of that conglomerate and anony- 
mous monarchy which owned the sway of the great Habsbuig 
family. 

The unhappy empercnr was much piqued. He had been 
deprived by his brother of Hungary, Moravia^ and Austria^ 
while Matthias was now at Prague with an anny, ostensibly to 
obtain ratification of the peace with Turkey, but in reditj 
to force the solonn transfer of those realms and extort the 
promise of Bohemia. Could there be a better illustration of 
the absurdities of such a system of Imperialism ? 

And now poor Budolph was to be turned out of the 
Hradflchin, and sent packing with or without his coUao- 
tioHH to the TyroL' 

The bellicose bishop of Strassbuig and Passau, brother cf 
Ferdinand, had little difficulty in persuading the down* 
trodden man to rise to vengeance. It had been secretly 
ogret^ between the two that Leopold, at the head of a con- 
siderable army of mercenaries which he had contrived to levy, 
should dart into Julioh as the Emperor's repreaentativei 

I Vsa MateNB, h. szs. sod ixiiL fo. 64ft, «n- 
TOL. I. a 
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seize the debateable duchies, and hold them in seqaes- 
tration until the Emperor should decide to whom they 
belonged, and, then, rushing back to Bohemia, should anni- 
hilate Matthias, seize Prague, and deliver Budolph from 
bondage. It was further agreed that Leopold, in requital 
of these services, should receive the crown of Bohemia, 
be elected King of the Romans, and declared heir to the 
Emperor, so far as Rudolph could make him his heir.^ 

The first point in the program he had only in part 
accomplished. He had taken Julich, proclaimed the in- 
tentions of the Emperor, and then been driven out of his 
strong position by the wise policy of the States under the 
guidance of Bameveld and by the consummate strategy of 
Maurice. It will be seen therefore that the Republic was 
playing a world's game at this moment, and doing it with 
skill and courage. On the issue of the conflict which had 
been begun and was to be long protracted in the duchies, 
and to spread over nearly all Christendom besides, would 
depend the existence of the United Netherlands and the fate 
of Pnjtestantism. 

The discomfited Leopold swept back at the head of his 
mercenaricH, 9(XX) foot and 3()(K) horse, through Alsace and 
along the DunuU* to Linz and so to Prague, marauding, 
han^'ing, and black-mailing the country as he went. He 
enteriHl the city on the 15tli of February 1611, fighting 
his way through crowds of exasjKjrated burghers. Sitting 
in full harness on horselNick in the great square l)eforc 
tlie cathedral, the warlike bishop compelled the popu- 
lation to make oath to him as the Emperor's conunissar}-.^ 
The street fighting went on however day by day, poor 
Budolph meantime cowering in the Hradschin. On the 



* Tejnairel's Confefleion. His sute- 1 ler, Wolser, and Count von ZoHern 
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third day, Leopold, driven oat of the town, took up a poei- 
tioQ on the heights, from which he commanded it with his 
artillery. Then came a feeble voice from the Hmdschin, 
telling all men that these Passan marauders and their 
episcopal chief were there by the Emperor's orders. The 
triune city — the old, the new, and the Jew — ^was bidden to 
send deputies to the palaoe and accept the Imperial decrees. 
No deputies came at the bidding. The Bohemians, espe- 
cially the Praguers, being in great majority Protestants 
knew very well that Leopold was fighting the cause of the 
Papacy and Spain in Bohemia as weU as in the duchies.^ 

And now Matthias appeared upon the scene. The Estates 
had already been in communication with him, better hopes, 
for the time at least, being entertained from him than 
from the flaccid Budolph. Moreover a kind of compromise 
had been made in the autumn between Matthias and the 
Emperor after the defeat of Leopold in the duchies. The 
real king had fallen at the feet of the nominal one by proxy 
of his brother Maximilian. Seven thousand men of the army 
of Matthias now came before Prague under command otL% 
of Colonitz. The Passauers, receiving three months' ^^^ 
pay from the Emperor, marched quietly off Leopold disap- 
peared for the time. His chancellor and counsellor in the 
duchies, Francis Teynagel, a GMdrian noble, taken prisoner 
and put to the torture, revealed the little plot of the Emperor 
in favour of the Bishop, and it was believed that the Pope, the 
King of Spain, and Maximilian of Bavaria were friendly to 
the scheme. This wis probable, for Leopold at hast made 
no mystery of his resolve to fight Protestantism to the 
death, and to hold the duchies, if he could, for the cause of 
Rome and Austria. 

Both Budolph and Matthias had committed themselves 
to the toleration of the Reform^ religion. TVie fieanous 

' ^^ Mf^re0, W'^-^- 
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Majesty-Letter," freshly granted by the Emperor (1609), 
and the Compromise between the Catholic and Protestant 
Estates had become the law of the land. Those of the 
Bohemian confession, a creed commingled of Hossism, 
Lutheranism, and Calvinism/ had obtained toleration. In a 
coimtry where nine-tenths of the population were Protestants 
it was permitted to Protestants to build churches and 
to worship God in them unmolested. But these privil^OB 
had been extorted by force, and there was a sullen, dogged 
determination which might be easily guessed at to revoke 
them should it ever become possible. Tlie House of Austria, 
reigning in Spain, Italy, and Germany, was bound by tho 
very law of their being to the Roman religion. Tolenition 
of other worship signified in their eyes both a defeat and a 
crime. 

Thus the great conflict, to be afterwards known as the 
Thirty Years' War, had in reality begun alrciidy, and the 
Netherlands, in spite of the truco, were half unconsciously 
taking a Iciiding part in it. Tlie odds at that moment in 
Germany seemed desperatidy against the House of Austria, 
80 deep and wide was the abyss between throne and subjects 
which religious difference had created. But the reserved 
powrr in Spain, Itiily, and Southern Germany was sure 
enough to make itself felt sooner or later on the Catholic 
side. 

Mt'antime the Estates of Bohemia knew well enough that 
the ImjK'rial house was bent on destroying the elective 
principlf of the Empin», and on keeping the crown of Bo- 
liemia in perpetuity. They had also discoviTod that Bishop- 
Archdukti Leopold had be(*n si'h'cttHl by Ru(lol])h as chief 
of the reactionarj' movement against Prott^stantism. They 
could not know at tliat moment whether his plans were 
likely to prove fantastie or dangenuiH. 

» Qindely. ' Oitjch. d** dniKH^jiihr. Krit-pj ' (Pmp, 1M8). b. i. 60-68. 
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So Matthias came to Pragae^ at the invitatioii of the 
Estates, entering the city with all the airs of a conqueror. 
Bndolph received his brother with enforced polite- utatt 28, 
ness, and invited him to reside in the Hradschin. ^^^- 
This proposal was declined by Matthias, who sent a colonel 
however, with six pieces of artillery, to guard and occupy 
that palace. The Passau prisoners were pardoned and 
released, and there was a general reconcOiation. lujss, 
A month later,^ Matthias went in pomp to the ^^^ 
chapel of the holy Wenceslaus, that beautiful and barbarous 
piece of medisBval, Sclavonic architecture, with its sombte 
arches, and its walls encrusted with huge precious stones. 
The Estates of Bohemia, arrayed in splendid Zchech cos- 
tume, and kneeling on the pavement, were asked whether 
they accepted Matthias, King of Hungary, as their lawfiil 
king. Thrice they answered Aye. Cardinal Dietrichstein 
then put the historic crown of St Wenceslaus on the King's 
head, and Matthias swore to maintain the laws and privi- 
l^es of Bohemia, including the recent charters granting 
liberty of religion to Protestants. Thus there was tempo- 
rary, if hollow, truce between the religious parties, and a 
sham reconciliation between the Emperor and his brethren. 
The forlorn Budolph moped away the few months j^n. 20, 
of life left to him in the Hradschin, and died ^^^ 
soon after the new year.' The House of Austria had not 
been divided, Matthias succeeded his brother, Leopold's 
visions melted into air, and it was for the future to reveal 
whether the Majesty-Letter and the Compromise had been 
written on very durable material 

And while such was the condition of afEurs in Qermany 
immediately following the Cleve and Julich campaign, the 
relations of the Republic both to England and Yranoe were 

> Tan Meteren, eSMM * 1\A^ 
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become rapidly more dangerous than they ever had been. 
It was a severe task for Bameveld, and enough to overtax 
the energies of any statesman, to maintain his hold on two 
such slippery governments as both had become since the 
death of their great monarchs. It had been an easier task 
for William the Silent to steer his course, notwithstanding 
all the perversities, short-comings, brow-beatings, and incon- 
sistencies that he had been obliged to endure from Elizabeth 
and Henry. Genius, however capricious and erratic at 
times, has at least vision, and it needed no elaborate argu- 
ments to prove to both those sovereigns that the severance 
of their policy from that of the Netherlands was impossible 
without ruin to the Republic and incalculable danger to 
themselves* 

But now France and England were both tending towards 
Spain through a stupidity on the part of their rulers such 
as the gods are said to contend against in vain. Bameveld 
was not a god nor a hero, but a courageous and wide-seeing 
statesman, and he did his best. Obliged by his position to 
affect admiration, or at least respect, where no emotion but 
contempt was possible, his daily bread was bitter enough. 
It was absolutely necessary to humour those whom he 
knew to be traversing his policy and desiring his ruin, for 
there was no other way to serve his country and save it from 
impending danger. So long as he was faithfully served by 
his subordinates, and not betrayed by those to whom he gave 
his heart, he could confront external enemies and mould the 
policy of wavering allies. 

Few things in history are more pitiable than the position 
of James in regard to Spain. For seven long years he was 
as one entranced, the slave to one idea, a Spanish marriage 
for his son. It was in vain that his counsellors argued, Par- 
liament protested, allies implored. Parliament was told that 
a royal family matter regarded himself alone, and that inter- 
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fcrence on their part was an impertinenco. Parliament's 
duty wuR a simple one, to give him advice if he asked it, and 
money when he nHjuiriHl it, without asking for reasons. It 
wiis ulriNuly a great concession that he should ask for it in 
]>trson. They had nothing to do with his affiiirs nor with 
^rinTjil {M)Iitics. The mystery of government was a science 
Ik yond their reach, and with which they were not to meddle. 
'* Ne sutor ultra crepidam,'* said the pedant.* 

U[>on that one ]>oint his ])oIicy was made to turn. Spain 
held him in the hollow of her hand. The Infanta, with two 
million crowns in dowry, was promised, withheld, brought 
forward again like a puppet to please or irritate a froward 
child. Gondemar, the S{>anish ambassador, held him spell- 
l>ound. Did he falter in his opposition to the States^did 
he cease to goad them for their jwlicy in the duchies — did 
he express symiuithy with Bohemian Protestantism, or, as 
time went on, did he dare to lift a finger or touch his i>ocket 
in Ix'half of his daughter and the unlucky EU^ctor-Palatine ; 
<lid he, in short, move a step in the road which England had 
<'ver trod and was liound to tread — the road of determined 
resistance to Sptinish ambition — instantaneously the Infanta 
was withheld, and James was on his knees again. A few 
years later, when the great Raleigh returned from his trans- 
Atlantic expeilition, Gondemar fiercely denounced him to the 
King as the worst enemy of Spain. The usual threat was 
made, the wand was waved, and the noblest head in England 
f«'ll upon the block, in pursuance of an obsolete sentence 
f<»urteen vears old.^ 

It is necesMir}' to hold fast this single clue to the crooked 
and amazing (*ntanglements of the policy of James. The 
iiisnlcncv, the meanness, and the prevarications of this royal 
toadniiter an* only thus explained. 

Vet Philip III. declared on his death-bed that he had 

• Rai-in. iii. IW. 1H7. Mlk . 128. 
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never had a serious intention of bestowing his daughter on 
the Prince. 

The vanity and the hatreds of theology furnished the chief 
additional material in the policy of James towards the Pro- 
vinces. The diplomacy of his reign so iar as the Republic 
was concerned is often a mere mass of controversial divinity, 
and gloomy enough of its kind. Exactly at this moment 
Conrad Vorstius had been called by the University of 
Leyden to the professorship vacant by the death of Arminius, 
and the wrath of Peter Plancius and the whole orthodox 
party knew no bounds. Born in Cologne, Vorstius had been 
a lecturer in Geneva, and beloved by Beza. He had written 
a book against the Jesuit Belarmino, which he had dedicated 
to the States-Genenil. But he was now accused of Armi- 
nianism, Socianism, Pelagianism, Atheism — one knew not 
what. He defended himself in writing against these various 
charges, and declareil himself a believer in the Trinity, in 
the Divinity of Christ, in the Atonement' But he had 
written a book on the Nature of God, and the WTath of 
Goiminis and PlunciuH and Bogerman was as nothing to the 
ire of James when that treatise was one day handed to him 
on returning from hunting. He had scarcely looked into it 
Ixjfore he was horror-struck, and instantly wrote to Sir Ralph 
Winwood, his amlNissador at the Hague, ordering liim to 
insist that this blasphemous monster should at once be 
removed from the countr)'.-* Who bnt James knew any- 
thing of the Nature of God, for had he not written a work 
in Latin ex]>lainiug it all, so that humbler beings might n*ad 
and be instruct(Hl. 

Sir Ral])h accordingly delivered a long sermon to the 
St^ites on the brief Kup]>lied by his Majesty, told them thai 
to have Vorstius as successor to Anninius was to fall out of 

1 Raplo, vii. 201. « Van Keos and BriU. ili. 47a tgq. 
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llii< frying-pao into the fin:',' and handi-d them a "cata- 
Itiijuc " pri'iKired liy tlic King of thi- blnsphemicB, heresu-H, 
iiml atlif!iHniH of tlii' Pnifi'ssor. " NotwithstaDdiDg tlmt 
t)ii' iimn in full uasi-tiilily of tho StiiU-g of Holliind," tuiid 
III'' AmlxiKKtidor with headlong and confuuHl rhetoric, " hud 
liiiiiul thr lut'iinH to [uilliate and plustvr the dung of hiH 
hrn-Mii-n, and thus to duzzle the eyes of good peopk'," yet 
it was ni'CfHsary to pnjtest most vigorously ognituit such itn 
a|>]Hiintmi'nt, and to udviKc that " his works xbould bo pub- 
licly liiiriiol in the open pliicot) of all the cities." 

Till' rrufetwor never won odniittMl to iierformhis functtonn 
iif thrology, hut he renuiioed at Leyden, no Winwood com- 
|i]aini-d, "boDoun-d, n.-c(^nized ns a ningulnrity and onui- 
iiii-iit til the Academy in place of the late Joseph Scnliger." 
•■ Thi- friendHhip i.f the King and the heresy of Vonitius 
are nuite incompiitiblp," tiaid the Envoy.' 

.M<'antinie the Adv<K.'ate. much diHtniised at the animosity 
lit' Cn^laiid buntling forth so violently on occasion of the 
a)i)Hiiiitment nf a divinity profensor at Leyden, and at the 
very insliitil Iiki when all the ucutenemt of his intellect won 
laxt'il to keep on good or even sale tenni* with France, did 
his U'st to stem tliew opposing eum-nts. His private lottem 
lo (lis old ami confidential friend, Koel de Caron, StatiV 
aniU-isiuidiir in London, ivvoal the [HTplexities of his soul 
ami the upright patriotism by whieli he wok guided in these 
gathering storms. And this correspmdence, as well as that 
niiiiiitaiiK-d by him at a litllo later period with the successor 
iif .\erssenH at Paris, will lie seen snliseqncotly to have bad 
a direct and mtwt important iH-nring u]>od the i>olicy of the 
Hejiublic and u]>on his own fate. It is necessary therefore 
ttiiit the rt.<ader, intorestol in these complicated affairs which 
were sitou to l)ring on n sanguinary war on a scale even 

-winwood'* 
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vaster than the one which had been temporarily suspended, 
should give close attention to papers never before exhumed 
from the musty sepulchre of national archives^ although con- 
stantly alluded to in the records of important state trials. 
It is strange enough to observe the apparent triviality of the 
circumstances out of which gravest events seem to follow. 
But the circumstances were in reality threads of iron which 
led down to the very foundations of the earth. 

" I wish to know," wrote the Advocate to Caron/ " from 
whom the Archbishop of Canterbury received the advices 
•concerning Vorstius in order to find out what is meant by 
all this." 

It will be remembered that Whitgifl was of opinion that 
James was directly inspired by the Holy Ghost, and that as 
he a£fectod to deem him the anointed High-priest of England, 
it was natural that he should encourage the King in his 
•claims to be PonJtifex maximus for the Netherlands likewise. 

" We are busy here," continued Bameveld, " in examining 
all things for the best interests of the country and the 
churches. I find the nobles and cities here well resolved in 
this regard, although there be some disagreements in modo. 
Vorstius, having been for many years professor and minister 
of theology at Steinfurt, having manifested his learning in 
many books written against the Jesuits, and proved himself 
purr and moderate in doctrine, has been called to the vacant 
professorship at Leyden. This appointment is now counter- 
mined by various means. We are doing our best to arrange 
everything for the highest good of the Provinces and the 
churches. Believe this and believe nothing else. Pay heed 
to no other information. Remember what took place in 
Flanders, events so well known to you. It is not for me to 
pass Judgment in these matters. Do you, too, suspend your 
judgment." 

' Barncvdd to Catod. 12 Sept. 1611. (Hague Archires MS.) 
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The Advocate's allusion was to the memorable coarse 
of affairs in Flanders at an epoch when many of the most 
inflammatory preachers and politicians of the Beformed 
religion, men who refused to employ a footman or a house- 
maid not certified to be thoroughly orthodox, subsequently 
after much sedition and disturbance went over to Spain and 
the Catholic religion. 

A few weeks later ^ Bameveld sent copies to Garon of the 
latest harangues of Winwood in the Assembly and the reply 
of My Lords on the Yorstian business ; that is to say, the 
freshest dialogue on predestination between the King and 
the Advocate. For as James always dictated word for word 
the orations of his envoy, so had their Mightinesses at this 
period no head and no mouthpiece save Bameveld alona 
Nothing could be drearier than these controversies, and the 
reader shall be spared as much as possible the infliction 
of reading them. It will be necessary, however, for the 
proper understanding of subsequent events that he should 
be familiar with portions of the Advocate's confldential 
letters. 

'' Sound well the gentleman you wot of," said Bameveld^ 
^'and other personages as to the conclusive opinions over 
there. The course of the propositions does not harmoniie 
with what I have myself heard out of the King's mouth at 
other times, nor with the reports of former ambassadors. I 
cannot well understand that the King should, with such pre- 
ciseness, condenm all other opinions save those of Calvin and 
Beza. It is important to the service of this country that 
one should know the flnal intention of his Migesty." 

And this was the misery of the position. For it wias soon 
to appear that the King's definite and final intentions varied 
from day to day. It was almost humorous to find him at 
that moment condenming all opinioi^ but those of Calvin 

1 Baroeveld to Caron, 8 Oct. i m (Bsg^ Aitihi^^ MS.) 
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and Beza in Holland, while his course to the strictest con* 
fesBors of that creed in England was so ferocious. 

But Vorstius was a rival author to his Majesty on subjects 
treated of by both^ so that literary spite of the most veno- 
mous kind, stirred into theological hatred, was making a 
dangerous mixture. Had a man with the soul and sense of 
the Advocate sat on the throne which James was regarding 
at that moment as a professor's chair, the world's history 
would have been changed. 

'^I fear," continued Bameveld, ^Hhat some of our own 
precisians have been spinning this coil for us over there,^ 
and if the civil authority can be thus countermined, things 
will go as in Flanders in your time. Pray continue to be 
observant, discreet, and moderate." 

The Advocate continued to use his best efforts to smooth 
the rising waves. He humoured and even flattered the 
King, although })erpetually denounced by Winwood in bis 
letters to his sovereign as tyrannical, over-bearing, malignant, 
and treacherous.^ He did his best to counsel moderation 
and mutual toleration, for he felt that these needless theo- 
logical disputes about an abstract and insoluble problem 
of casuistry were digging an abyss in which the Republic 
might be swallowed up for ever. If ever man worked steadily 
with the best lights of experience and inborn sagacity for 
the good of his country and in defence of a constitutional 
government, horribly defective certainly, but the only legal 
one, and on the whole a more liberal polity than any then 
existing, it was Bameveld. Couragi»ou8ly, steadily, but 
most pitiently, hv stood upon that position so vital and 
daily so madly assailed ; the defence of the civil authority 
against the priesthood. He felt instinctively and keenly 
that where any i>ortion of the subjects or citizens of 



' " Ick dachte dat eoni^* van onBc prirvKto onR (lit Rpel aldac 
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a country can escape fix)m the control of government and 
obey other head than the lawftd soyereignty, whether 
monarchical or republican, social disorder and anarchy 
must be ever impending. 

^^ We are still tortured by ecclesiastical disputes/' he 
wrote ^ a few weeks later to Caron. '^ Besides many libels 
which have appeared in print, the letters of his Majesty and 
the harangues of Winwood have been published ; to what 
end you who know these things by experience can judge. 
The truth of the matter of Vorstius is that he was legally 
called in July 1610, that he was heard last May before My 
Lords the States with six preachers to oppose him, and in 
the same month duly accepted and placed in o£Sce. He has 
given no public lectures as yet. You will cause this to 
be known on fitting opportunity. Believe and cause to be 
believed that his Majesty's letters and Sir B. Winwood's 
propositions have been and shall be well considered, and 
that I am working with all my strength to that end. You 
know the constitution of our country, and can explain every- 
thing for the best. Many pious and intelligent people in 
this State hold themselves assured that his Majesty accord- 
ing to his royal exceeding great wisdom, foresight, and 
afiection for the welfJEire of this land will not approve that 
his letters and Win wood's propositions should be scattered 
by the press among the common people. Believe and cause 
to be believed, to your best ability, that My Lords the 
States of Holland desire to maintain the true Christian, 
Kiformed religion as well in the University of Leyden as in 
all their cities and villages. The only dispute is on the 
high points of predestination and its adjuncts, conoeming 
winch moderation and a more temperate teaching is furthered 
by some amongst us. Many think that such is the edifying 
practice in England. Pray have the kindness to send me 

' Barnoveld to Caron, 17 Not 1611. (Hague Aichlyoa M8.) 
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the English Confession of the year 1572, with the ooirectioii» 
and alterations up to this year." 

But the fires were growing hotter, fiEuined especially by 
Flemish ministers, a brotherhood of whom Bameveld had 
an especial distrust, and who certainly felt great animosity 
to him. His moderate counsels were bat oil to the flamea. 
He was already depicted by zealots and calomniators as &\» 
to the Reformed creed. 

'^ Be assured and assure others," he wrote again to Caron,^ 
^' that in the matter of religion I am, and by Ood's grace 
shall remain, what I ever have been. Make the same as* 
surances as to my son-in-law and brother. We are not a 
little amazed that a few extraordinary Puritans, mostly 
Flemings and Frisians, who but a short time ago had 
neither property nor kindn^l in the country, and have now 
very little of either, and who have given but slender proofr 
of constancy or service to the fatherland, could through pre- 
tended zeal gain credit over there against men well proved 
in all respects. Wc wonder the more because they are 
endeavouring, in ecclesiastical matters at least, to usurp an 
extraordinary authority, against which his Majesty, with 
very weighty Reasons, has so many times declared his opi- 
nion founded ui>on God's Word and upon all laws and prin- 
ciples of justice." 

It was Barneveld's practice on this as on subsequent 
occasions very courteously to confute the King out of his 
own writings and speeches, and by so doing to be uncon- 
sciously accumulating an undying hatred against himself in 
the royal breast. Cert^iinly nothing could be easier than to 
sliow that James, while encouraging in so reckless a manner 
the emancipation of the ministers of an advanced sect in 
th«» Refornuil Church from control of government, and their 
usuqKition of supn^me authority which had been destroyed 

1 BArneveld to Caron, 21 Jan. 1612. (Hafrne Archiret MS.) 
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in England, was outdoing himself in d<^;matism and incon- 
Hiutt'ucy. A king-highprieet, who dictated bis supremu will 
to l>ishopH and ministers as well as to courts and parlia- 
DK'ntf, was ludicrously employed in a foreign couutry in 
onfoniiig the Bui>eriority of the Church to the Btat«. 

" Vou will give good assurances," said the Advocate, 
" u|i<in my word, that the conservation of the true Reformed 
religion is as warmly cherished here, especially by me, as at 
any time during the war." 

Hi- nt'xt alluded to the charges then considered very 
grave against certain writings of Vorstius, and with equal 
fairncHH to his uccusers as he had been to the Professor gave 
a pK>dgt.* that the subject should be examined. 

" If the man in qucBtion," he said, " be the author, as pcr- 
ha|)H falsely imputed, of the work Ik FUitUione Chritti or 
things of that sort, you may be sure that he shall hare no 
furtherance hen.-." He complained, however, that before 
proiif tho cause was much prejudiced by the circulation 
tlmiugh the press of letters on the subject from important 
p<.'n<oQagt>R in England. His own efforts to do justice in the 
matter were traversed by such machinations. If the Pm- 
li-xsor proved to be guilty of publications fairly to be deemed 
atheistical and blasphemous, be should be debarred from 
\m functions, but the oulciy from England was doing more 
harm than good. 

" The published extract from the letter of the Arch- 
hishop," he wrote,' " to the effect that the King will declaiv 
My Lords the States to be his enemies if they are not willing 
to K'nd the man away is doing much harm." 

Truly, if it had come to this — that a King of England was 
to go to war with a neighlmuring and friendly n'pubtic 
beciunu' an obnoxious prof<'St<or of theology was not instantly 
hurled from a univeisity of which his Majesty was not om 
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of the overseers — it was time to look a little closely into the 
fuDctions of governments and the nature of public and inter* 
national law. Not that the sword of James was in reality 
very likely to be unsheathed^ but his shriekings and his 
scribbliugs, pacific as he was himself, were likely to arouse 
passions which torrents of blood alone could satiate. 

^^ The publishing and spreading among the community/' 
continued Bumeveld, ^^of M. Winwood's protestations and 
of many indecent libels are also doing much mischief, for 
the nature of this people does not tolerate such things. 
I hope, however, to obtain the removal according to his 
Majesty's desire. Keep me well infoiined, and send me word 
what is thought in England by the tour divines of the book 
of Vorstius, Dc DeOy and of his declarations on the points 
sent licrc by his Majesty. Let me know, too, if there has 
been any later confession published in England than that of 
the year 1562, and whether the nine points pressed in the 
year 1595 were accepted and published in 1603. If so, pray 
send them, as they may be made use of in settling our 
differences here." 

Thus it will be seen that the spirit of conciliation, of a 
calm but earnest desire to obtiiin a firm grasp of the most 
reasonable relations between Church and State through 
patient study of the phenomena exhibited in other coun- 
tries, were the leading motives of the man. Yet he was per* 
l»etually dcnouncinl in i)rivate as an unlx»liever, an atheist, a 
tyrant, iM^cause he n*siated dictation from the clergy within 
the Provinces jnul from kings outside them, 

" It was always held here to be one of the chief infractions 
of the laws and jjrivih^ges of this eountry," he stiid,* "that 
former i>rinces had placed themselves in matter of religion 
in the tutelaj^e of the Pop<* an<l the Spanish Inquisition, 
and that they then'fore on com] plaint of their good subjects 

> Banu-wld to Carfin, 21 Jan. 1012. (H«((ue Archivi»» MS.) 
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could take no orders on that subject. Therefore it cannot 
be considered strange that we are not willing here to fi^U 
into the same obloquy. That one should now choose to turn 
the magistrates, who were once so seriously summoned on 
their conscience and their o£Sce to adopt the Reformation 
uuil to take the matter of religion to heart, into ignorants^ 
to deprive them of knowledge, and to cause them to see with 
other eyes than their own, cannot by many be considered 
right and reasonable. InteUigenii pauca." ' 

Meantime M. de Refuge, as before stated, was on his way 
to the Hague, to communicate the news of the double mar- 
riage. He had fallen sick at Rotterdam,' and the nature of 
his instructions and of the message he brought remained un- 
known, save from the previous despatches of Aerssens. But 
re|K)rts were rife that he was about to propose new terms of 
alliance to the States, founded on large concessions to the 
Roman Catholic religion. Of course intense jealousy was 
excited at the English court, and calunmy plumed her 
wings for a fresh attack upon the Advocate. Of course he 
was sold to Spain, the Reformed religion was to be trampled 
out in the Provinces, and the Papacy and Holy Inquisition 
established on its ruins. Nothing could be more diametri- 
caUy the reverse of the fact than such hysterical suspicions 
as to the instructions of the ambassador extraordinaiy from 
France, and this has already appeared. The Vorstian affiur 
too was still in the same phase, the Advocate professing a 
willingness that justice should be done in the matter, while 
courteously but firmly resisting the arrogant pretensions of 
James to take the matter out of the jurisdiction of the 
States. 

' The interesting letter from which I It never wm burned ; but. innoeent 
T liavt* friven thow* ropionn pxtrtctii I and msnnable as it wtema. was made 
WHH ordfnvi bj it8 writ4*r to be use of br Bamereld** enemies with 
biirn«Ml. •• Z>^/*i rulrnno " wai* nnt«i deadlv elfrct. 

•t the end f»f it, an wan not nntft*- * Aarni^Vfld to (aron. 28 Jan. 
qucntly tht* caw with the Advocate. 1613. (lUgue Arehires MS ) 
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^' I stand amazed/' he said/ '^ at the partisanBhip and the 
calumnious representations which you tell me of, and can- 
not imagine what is thought nor what is proposed. Should 
M. de Refuge make any such propositions as are feared, 
believe, and cause his Majesty and his counsellors to believe, 
that they would be of no effect. Make assurances upon my 
word, notwithstanding all advices to the contrary, that such 
things would be flatly refused. If anything is published or 
proven to the discredit of Vorstius, send it to me. Believe 
that we shall not defend heretics nor schismatics against the 
pure Evangelical doctrine, but one cannot conceive here that 
the knowledge and judicature of the matter belongs any- 
where else than to My Lords the States of Holland, in whose 
service he has legally been during four months before hia 
Miijosty made the least difficulty about it. Called hither 
legally a year before, with the knowledge and by the order 
of his Excellency and the councillors of state of Holland, 
he has been countermined by five or six Flemings and 
FrisianK, who, without recognizing the lawful authority of 
the miigistrates, have sought assistance in foreign countries 
— in Gi'nnany and afterwards in England. Yes, they have 
been so presumptuous as to designate one of their own 
men for the place. If such a proceeding should be at- 
tem])ted in England, I leave it to those whose businesa 
it would 1h* to deal with it to say what would be done. I 
hope therefore that one will leave the examination and 
judgment of this matter fnMjy to us, without attempting to 
make us — agjiinst the principles of the Reformation and the 
liberties and laws of the land— executors of the decrees of 
others, as the man here ^ wishes to obtrude it upon us." 

He alludrd to the difficulty in raising the ways and 
means ; saying that the quota of Holland, as usual, which 

' Banit>vc1d to ( amn, 38 Jan. 1612. (Hagoe AichlTes M^) 
• To wit. WinwoKl. 
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was more than half the whole, was ready, while other pro- 
vinces were in arrears. Yet they were protected, while 
Holland was attacked. 

^'Methinks I am living in a strange world/' he said, 
^^ when those who have received great honour from Holland, 
and who in their conscience know that they alone have 
conserved the Commonwealth, are now traduced with such 
great calumnies. But Ood the Lord Almighty is just, and 
will in His own time do chastisement.'' ^ 

The affair of Vorstius dragged its slow length along, and 
few things are more astounding at this epoch than to see 
such a matter, interesting enough certainly to theologians, 
to the University, and to the rising generation of students, 
made the topic of unceasing and embittered diplomatic con- 
troversy between two great nations, who had most press- 
ing and momentous business on their hands. But it was 
necessary to humour the King, while going to the verge of 
imprudence in protecting the Professor. In March he was 
heard, three or four hours long, before the Assembly of 
Holland, in answer to various charges made against him,* 
being warned that ^^ he stood before the Lord Ood and before 
the sovereign authority of the States." Although thought 
by many to have made a powerftd defence, he was ordered 
to set it forth in writing, both in Latin and in the ver* 
nacular. Furthermore it was ordained that he should make 
a complete refutation oi all the charges already made or 
that might be made during the ensuing three months 
against him in speech, book, or letter in England, Gknnany, 
the Netherlands, or anywhere else. He was allowed one 
year and a half to accomplish this work, and meantime was 
to reside not in Leyden, nor the Hague, but in some other 
town of Holland, not delivering lectures or practising 

I MS. last dted. 

• Barneveld to Garon. 28 March 1619. (Hague AiohlT^ft ^||]^^ 
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profession in any way.^ It might be supposed that sufficient 
work had been thus laid out for the unfortunate doctor of 
divinity without lecturing or preaching. The question of 
jurisdiction was saved. The independence of the civil 
authority over the extreme pretensions of the clergy had 
been vindicated by the firmness of the Advocate. James 
bad been treated with overflowing demonstrations of respect, 
but his claim to expel a Dutch professor from his chair and 
country by a royal fiat had been signally rebuked. Certainly 
if the Provinces were dependent upon the British king in 
regard to such a matter, it was the merest imbecility fer 
them to affect independence. Bameveld had carried his 
point and served his country strenuously and well in this 
apparently small matter which human folly had dilated 
into a great one. But deep was the wTath treasured against 
him in consequence in clerical and royal minds. 

Betuming frt>m Wesel after the negotiations, Sir Balph 

Winwood had an important interview at ArnhAJm with 

April 7, Prince Maurice, in which they confidentially ez- 

1012- changed their opinions in regard to the Advo- 
cate, and mutually confirmed their suspicions and thdr 
jealousies in regard to that statesman* 

The Ambassador earnestly thanked the Prince in the 
King's name for bis '' careful and industrious endeavoura for 
the maintenance of the truth of religion, lively expressed iD 
prosecuting the cause against Vorstius and his adherents." 

He then said : 

'^ I am expressly commanded that his Majesty conferring 
the present condition of affairs of this quarter of the world 
with those advertisements he daily receives from his ministen 
al)road, together with the nature and disposition of thoao 
men who have in their hands the managing of all businen 
in these foreign parts, can make no other judgment than thia. 

1 Barneveld to Caron. 28 March 1612. (Hafn>e ArchiTM MS.) 
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^^ There is a general ligue and confederation complotted 
for the subversion and ruin of religion upon the subsistence 
whereof his Majesty doth judge the main wel£Eure of your 
realms and of these Provinces solely to consist. 

'^ Therefore his Majesty has given me charge out of the 
knowledge he has of your great worth and sufficiency/' con- 
tinued Winwood, ^^ and the confidence he reposes in your 
faith and affection^ fireely to treat with you on these points, 
and withal to pray you to deliver your opinion what way 
would be the most compendious and the most assured to 
contrequarr these complots, and to frustrate the malice of 
these mischievous designs/' 

The Prince replied by acknowledging the honour the 
King had vouchsafed to do him in holding so gracious an 
opinion of him, wherein his Majesty should never be deceived. 

^^ I concur in judgment with his Majesty/' continued the 
Prince, ^Hhat the main scope at which these plots and 
practices do aim, for instance, the alliance between France 
and Spain, is this, to root out religion, and by consequence 
to bring under their yoke all those countries in which 
religion is professed. 

'^ The first attempt," continued the Prince, ** is doubtless 
intended against these Provinces. The means to counter- 
mine and defeat these projected designs I take to be these : 
the continuance of his Majesty's constant resolution for the 
protection of religion, and then that the King would be 
pleased to procure a general confederation between tho 
kings, princes, and commonwealths professing religion, 
namely, Denmark, Sweden, the (German princes, the Pro- 
tisUmt cantons of Switzerland, and our United Provinces. 

'' Of this confederation, his Majesty must be not only the 
director, but the head and protector. 

'' Lastly, the Protestants of France should be, \{ tvoI awp- 
ported, at least relieved from that oppressiovi vj\iVcVi tVie 
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alliance of Spain doth threaten upon them. This^ I insist,^ 
repeated Maurice with great fervour^ ^^ is the only coupe* 
gorge of all plots whatever between France and Spain." 

He enlarged at great length on these points, which he 
considered so vital 

" And what appearance can there be/' asked Winwood 
insidiously and maliciously, ^< of this general confederation 
now that these Provinces, which heretofore have been 
accounted a principal member of the Reformed Chorch, 
begin to falter in the truth of religion ? 

"He who solely governs the metropolitan province of 
Holland/' continued the Ambassador, with a direct stab in 
the back at Bameveld, '^is reputed generally, as your 
Excellency best knows, to be the only patron of Yorstins, 
and the protector of the schisms of Arminius. And like- 
wise, what possibility is there that the Protestants of France 
can expect favour from these Provinces when the same man 
is known to dei>end at the devotion of France ? " 

The international, theological, and personal jealousy of the 
King against Holland's Advocate having been thus plainly 
developed, the Ambassador proceeded to pour into the 
Prince's ear the venom of suspicion, and to inflame his 
jealousy against his great rival. The secret conversation 
showed how deeply laid was the foundation of the political 
hatred, both of James and of Maurice, against the Advocate, 
and certainly nothing could be more preposterous than to 
imagine the King as the diR'ctor and head of the great 
Protestant League. We have but lately seen him confiden* 
tially assuring his minister that his only aim was '^ to wind 
himself handsomely out of the whole business." Maurice 
must have found it difficult to preserve his gravity when 
assigning such a jwirt to " Master Jacques." 

" Although Monsieur Bamrveld has cast off all care of re- 
ligion^" said Maurice, ''and although some towns in Holland, 



^ 
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wherein his power doth reign^ are infected with the like 
negledf yet so long as so many good towns in Holland 
stand sound, and all the other provinces of this confederacy^ 
the proposition would at the first motion be cheerfully 
accepted* 

^^I confess I find difficulty in satisfying your second 
question/' continued the Prince, ^^for I acknowledge that 
Bameveld is wholly devoted to the service of France. 
During the truce negotiations, when some difference arose 
between him and myself, President Jeannin came to me, 
requiring me in the French king's name to treat Monsieur 
Bameveld well, whom the King had received into his pro- 
tection. The letters which the States' ambassador in 
France wrote to Bameveld (and to him all ambassadors 
address their despatches of importance), the very auto- 
graphs themselves, he sent back into the hands of Villeroy." 

Here the Prince did not scruple to accuse the Advocate 
of doing the base and treacherous trick against Aerssens 
which he had expressly denied doing, and which had been 
done during his illness, as he solemnly avowed, by a sub- 
ordinate probably for the sake of making mischiel 

Maurice then discoursed largely and vehemently of the 
suspicious proceedings of Bameveld, and denounced him 
as dangerous to the State. " When one man who has the 
conduct of all affiurs in his sole power," he said, ^' shall hold 
underhand intelligence with the ministers of Spain aqd 
the Archduke, and that without warrant, thereby he may 
have the means so to carry the course of affiurs that, do 
what they will, these Provinces must fiiU or stand at the 
mercy and discretion of Spain. Therefore some good reso- 
lutions must be taken in time to hold up this State firom 
a sudden downfall, but in this much moderation and dis- 
cretion must be used." 

The Prince added that he had invited bia oounn Lewia 
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William to appear at the Hague at May day, in order to con- 
sult as to the proper means to preserve the Provinces from 
confusion under his Majesty's safi^uard, and with the aid of 
the Englishmen in the States' service whom Maurice pro- 
nounced to be ^^ the strength and flower of his army." 

Thus the Prince developed his ideas at great length, and 
accused the Advocate behind his back, and without the 
faintest shadow of proof, of base treachery to his friends and 
of high-treason. Surely Bameveld was in danger, and was 
walking among pitfalls. Most powerful and deadly enemies 
were silently banding themselves together against him. 
Could he long maintain his hold on the slipi)ery heights of 
power, where he was so consciously serving his country, but 
where he became day by day a mere shining mark for 
calumny and hatred ? 

The Ambassador then signified to the Prince that he had 
been instructed to carry to him the King's purpose to confer 
on him the Order of the Garter. 

" If his Majesty holds me worthy of so great honour,'* 
Siiid the Prince, ^' I and my family shall ever remain bound 
to his service and that of his royal posterity. 

^^ That the States should be ofiended I see no cause, but 
holding the charge I do in their service, I could not accept 
the honour without first acquainting them and receiving 
their approbation." 

Wiuwood n^plied that, as the King knew the terms on 
which the Prince lived with the States, he doubted not his 
Majesty would first notify them nnd say that he honoured the 
mutual amity between his n^alms and these Provinces by 
honouring the virtues of their general, whose services, as 
they luid been most faithful and affectionate, so had they 
been accompanied with the blessings of happiness and 
prosporous success. 

Thus said Winwood to the King : " Your Majesty may 
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plaster two walls with one trowel {tma^fidelia duos dealbare 
parietes), reverse the designs of them who to fiEunlitate their 
own practices do endeavour to alienate your affections from 
the good of these Provinces, and oblige to your service the 
well-affected people, who know that there is no surety for 
themselves, their wives and children, but under the pro- 
tection of your Majesty's favour. Perhaps, however, the 
fiivourers of Vorstius and Arminius will buzz into the ears 
of their associates that your Majesty would make a party 
in these Provinces by maintaining the truth of religion and 
also by gaining unto you the affections of their chief com- 
mander. But your Majesty will be pleased to pass forth 
whose worthy ends will take their place, which is to honour 
virtue where you find it, and the suspicious surmises of 
malice and envy in one instant will vanish into smoke." ^ 

Winwood made no scruple in directly stating to the 
English government that Bameveld's purpose was to 
'^ cause a divorce between the King's realms and the Pro- 
vinces, the more easily to precipitate them into the arms 
of Si>ain«"^ He added that the negotiation with Count 
Maurice then on foot was to be followed, but with much 
secrecy, on account of the place he held in the State. 

Soon after the Ambassador's secrel conversation with 
Maurice he had an interview with Bameveld. He assured 
the Advocate that no contentment could be given to his 
Majesty but by the banishment of Vorstius. " If the town of 
Leyden should understand so much," replied Bameveld, " I 
fear the magistrates would retain him still in their town." 

" If the town of Leyden should retain Vorstius," answered 
Winwood, " to brave or despight his Majesty, the King has 
the means, if it pleases him to use them, and that without 



' Winwood to the King. 7 April 
(<). P.) 1012. (CiH'W Papt're. IlAtfield 
Arcliivt'tt MS.) Soo Appendix. 



* Same to ViBOount Bodiester, 7 
April 1613. (Hatfield AicbiveA MB.) 
See Appendix. 
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drawing sword, to range them to reason, and to make the 
magistrates on their knees demand his pardon, and I say as 
much of Rotterdam." 

Such insolence on the part of an ambassador to the first 
minister of a great republic was hard to bear. Bameveld 
was not the man to brook it. He replied with great indig- 
nation. '^ I was bom in liberty/' he said with rising choler, 
'^ I cannot digest this kind of language. The King of Spain 
himself never dared to speak in so high a style." ^ 

'^ I well understand that logic/' returned the Ambassador 
with continued insolence. ^' You hold your aigument to be 
drawn d mqjori ad minus; but I pray you to believe that 
the King of Great Britain is peer and companion to the 
King of Spain, and that his motto is, ^ Nemo mr Impunt 
lacessit.* " 

And so they parted in a mutual rage ; Winwood adding 
on going out of the room, " Whatsoever I propose to you in 
his Majesty's name can find with you neither goust nor 
grace." 

He then informed Lord Rochester that '^the man was 
extremely distempered and extremely distasted with his 
Majesty. 

'^ Some say," he added, '^ that on being in England when 
his Majesty first came to the throne he conceived some 
oficnce, which ever since hath rankled in his heart, and now 
doth burst forth with more violent malice." 

Nor was the matter so small as it suiKTficially ap})eared. 
Ocpendiaice of one nation \x\)Ou the dictation of another can 
nevtT be considered otherwise than grave. The subjection 
«f all citizens, clericiil or lay, to the laws of the laud, the 
supremacy of the State over the Church, were equally grave 
subjects. And the question of sovereignty now raised for 
the first time, not academically merely, but practically, 

■ MS. Ittiit ciU'd. 
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was the gravest one of all. It was soon to be mooted 
vigorously and passionately whether the United Provinces 
were a confederacy or a union ; a league of sovereign and inde- 
pendent states bound together by treaty for certain specified 
purposes or an incorporated whole. The Advocate and all 
the principal lawyers in the country had scarcely a doubt 
on the subject. Whether it were a reasonable system or an 
absurd one, a vigorous or an imbecile form of government, 
they were confident that the Union of Utrecht, made about a 
generation of mankind before, and the only tie by which 
the Provinces were bound together at all, was a compact 
between sovereigns. 

Bameveld styled Is^mself always the servant and officer 
of the States of Holland. To them was his allegiance, for 
them he spoke, wrought, and thought, by them his meagre 
salary was paid. At the congress of the States-General, the 
scene of his most important functions, he was the ambas- 
sador of Holland, acting nominally according to their 
instructions, and exercising the powers of minister of foreign 
afiairs and, as it were, prime minister for the other con- 
federates by their common consent. The system would 
have been intolerable, the great affairs of war and peace 
could never have been carried on so triumphantly, had not 
the preponderance of the one province Holland, richer, more 
powerful, more important in every way than the other six 
provinces combined, given to the confederacy illegally, but 
virtually, many of the attributes of union. Bather by usu- 
caption than usurpation Holland had in many regards come 
to consider herself and be considered as the Republic 
itself. And Bameveld, acting always in the name of 
H(^lland and with the most modest of titles and appoint- 
ments, was for a long time in all civil matters the chief of 
the whole country. This had been convenient during the 
war, still more oonvenient during negotiations for peace, but 
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it was inevitable that there should be murmurs now that the 
cessation tiom military operations on a large scale had given 
men time to look more deeply into the nature of a consti- 
tution partly inherited and partly improvised, and having 
many of the defects usually incident to both sources of 
government. 

The military interest, the ecclesiaBtical power, and the 
influence of foreign nations exerted through diplomatic in- 
trigue, were rapidly arraying themselves in determined 
hostility to Bameveld and to what was deemed his tyran- 
nous usurpation. A little later the national spirit, as op- 
posed to provincial and municipal patriotism, was to be 
aroused against him, and was likely to prove the most 
formidable of all the elements of antagonism. 

It is not necessary to anticipate here what must be de- 
veloped on a subsequent page. This much, however, it is 
well to indicate for the correct understauding of passing 
events. Bameveld did not consider himself the officer or 
servant of their High Mightinesses the States-General, while 
in reality often acting as their master, but the vassal and 
obedicut functionary of their (heat Mightinesses the States 
of Holland, whom he almost absolutely controlled. 

His present most pressing business was to resist the en- 
croachments of the sacerdotal power and to defend the 
magistracy. The casuistical questions which were fast mad- 
dening the public mind seemed of importance to him only 
9s enclosing within them a more vital and practical question 
of civil government. 

But the anger of his opponents, secret and open, was 
nipidly incn'asing. Envy, jealousy, political and clerical 
hate, above all, tliat deadliest and basest of malifi^ant spirits 
which in {Kirtisan warfare is bred out of subwTviency to 
rising and rival i>ower, were swarming about him and sting- 
ing him at every step. No |uinisite of Maurice could more 
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e^ctivelf pay hie court aad more confidently hope for 
promotioD or reward thfm by Tilipending BameTflld. It 
woold be difficult to oomprebeod the infitute extent and 
power of slander without a study of the career of the Ad- 
vocate c£ Holland. 

" I thank you for your advicee," he wrote to Oaron,* " and 
I wish from my heart that his Majesty^ according to his 
royal wisdom and clemency towards the condition of this 
coontry, would listen only to My Lords the States or their 
ministen, and not to his own or other passionate persons 
who, through misunderstanding or malice, furnish him with 
information and bo frequently flatter him. I have tried 
these twenty years to deserve his Majesty's confidence, and 
have many letters from him reaching throng twelve or 
fifteen years, in which he does me honour and promises his 
royfd favour. I am the more chagrined that through bise 
and passionate reports and information — because I am re- 
solved to remain good and true to My Lords the States, to 
the fatherland, and to the true Christian religion — I and 
mine should now be so traduced. I hope that God Al- 
migh^ will second my upright conscience, and cause his 
Majesty soon to see the iiyusUce done to me and mine. To 
defend the resolutions of My Lords the States of Holland 
is my ofBce, duty, and oatii, and I assure yon that those 
resolutions are taken with wider vision and scope than his 
Majesty can believe. Let this serve for My Lords' defonoe 
and my own against indecent calmnnyj for my duty allows 
me to puisne no other course." 

He again alluded to the dreary afbir of Yorstius, and 
told the Envoy that the vexation caused by it was incredible. 
" That men unjustly defame our cities and their r^nts is 
nothing new," he said ; " but I assure you that it is fiu* mon 
damaging to the common weal than the defamers imagine." 
■ Bunerekl to Ckim, » Hif »A ^WW AnbtnaHB.) 
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Some of the private admirers of Arminius who were deeply 
grieved at so often hearing him '^publicly decried as the 
enemy of God " ^ had been defending the great heretic to 
James, and by so doing had excited the royal wrath not 
only against the deceased doctor and themselves, but against 
the States of Holland who had given them no commission. 

On the other hand the advanced orthodox party, most 
bitter haters of Bameveld, and whom in his correspondence 
with England he uniformly and perhaps designedly called 
the Puritans, knowing that the very word was a scarlet rag 
to James, were growing louder and louder in their demands. 
^^ Some thirty of these Puritans," said he, "of whom at least 
twenty are Flemings or other foreigners equally violent, 
proclaim that they and the like of them mean alone to 
govern the Church. Let his Majesty compare this proposal 
with his Soyal Present^ with his salutary declaration at 
London in the year 1603 to Doctor Reynolds and his asso* 
ciates, and with his admonition delivered to the Emperor, 
kings, sovereigns, and republics, and he will best understand 
the mischievous principles of these people, who are now 
gaining credit with him to the detriment of the freedom and 
hiws of these Provinces." ' 

A less enlightened statesman than Barneveld would have 
found it easy enough to demonstrate the inconsistency of 
the King in thus preaching subserviency of government to 
church and favouring tlie rule of Puritans over both. It 
Qi'cdcHl but slender logic to reduce such a policy on his part 
to absurdity, but neither kings nor governments are apt to 
value themselves on their logic. So long as James could 
play the {)edagogue to emperors, kings, and republics, it 
mattered little to him that the doctrines which he preached 
in one place he had pronounced flat blasphemy in another. 

1 Barneveld to Caron, 21 May 1612. (Ha^e Archives MS.) 
• Ibid. 
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That he would cheerfully hang in England the man whom 
he would elevate to power in Holland might be inconsistency 
in lesser mortals ; but what was the use of his infallibility 
if he was expected to be consistent ? 

But one thing was certain. The Advocate saw through 
him as if he had been made of glass, and James knew that 
he did. This fatal ia^t outweighed all the decorous and 
respectful phraseology under which Bameveld veiled hi» 
remorseless refutations. It was a dangerous thing to incur 
the wrath of this despot-theologian. 

Prince Maurice, who had originally joined in the invita* 
tion given by the overseers of Leyden to Vorstius, and had 
directed one of the deputies and his own " court trumpeter," 
Uytenbogaert, to press him earnestly to grant his services 
to the University,* now finding the coldness of Bameveld to 
the fiery remonstrances of the King, withdrew his protection 
of the Professor. 

^' The Count Maurice, who is a wise and understanding 
prince," said Winwood, " and withal most affectionate to his 
Majesty's service, doth foresee the miseries into which these 
countries are likely to fall, and with grief doth pine away." 

It is probable that the great stadholder had never been 
more robust, or indeed inclining to obesity, than precisely at 
this epoch ; but Sir Ralph was of an imaginative turn. He 
had discovered, too, that the Advocate's design was " of no 
other nature than so to stem the course of the State that 
insensibly the Provinces shall fall by relapse into the hands 
of Spain." ^ 

A more despicable idea never entered a human brain. 
Every action, word, and thought, of Bameveld's life was a 
refutation of it. But he was unwilling, at the bidding of a 
king, to treat a professor with contumely who had just beeo 

> Bftyle, in voce. Winwood 'b ' Mem.' UL 294, note. 
» Winwood. Ui. 348. 
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solemnly and unanimouBly invited by the great university, 
by the States of Holland, and by the Stadholder to an im- 
portant chair, and that was enough for the diplomatist and 
courtier. '^ He, and only he/' said Winwood passionately, 
''hath opposed his Majesty's purposes with might and 
main." ^ Formerly the Ambassador had been full of com- 
])laints of '' the craving humour of Count Maurice," ' and had 
censured him bitterly in his correspondence for haviog 
almost by his inordinate pretensions for money and other 
proi)erty brought the Treaty of Truce to a standstill And 
in these charges he was as unjust and as reckless as he was 
now in regard to Bameveld. 

The course of James and his agents seemed cunningly 
devised to sow discord in the Provinces, to inflame the grow- 
ing animosity of the Stadholder to the Advocate, and to 
jiaralyse the action of the Republic in the duchies. If tha 
King had received direct instructions firom the Spaniah 
cabinet how to play the Spanish game, he could hardly have 
done it with more docility. But was not Gondemar ever at 
his elbow, and the Infanta always in the perspective ? 

And it is strange enough that, at the same moment^ 
Spanish marriages were in France as well as England the 
turning-point of policy. 

Henry had been willing enough that the Dauphin should 
i^pouse a Spanish infanta, and that one of the Spaniah 
princes should be affianced to one of his daughters. But the 
proposition from Spain had been coupled with a condition 
that the friendship between Fnince and the Netherlands 
should be at once broken off, and the rebellious heretics left 
to their fate. And this condition had been placed befoie 
him with such arrogance that he had rejected the whole 
scheme. Henry was not the man to do anything dia- 
honourable at the dictation of another sovereign. He waa 

» Winwood. m. 348. ' Ibid. 1. 2. 
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alao not the man to be ignorant that the friendBhip of the 
Provinces was necessary to him, that cordial friendship 
between France and Spain was impossible, and that to allow 
Bpain to reoccupy that splendid possession between his own 
realms and Germany, firom which she had been driven by 
the Hollanders in close alliance with himself, would be 
unworthy of the veriest schoolboy in politics. But Henry 
was dead, and a Medici reigned in his place, whose whole 
thought was to make herself agreeable to Spain. 

Aerssens, adroit, prying, experienced, unscrupulous, knew 
very well that these double Spanish marriages were resolved 
upon, and that the inevitable condition refused by the King 
would be imposed upon his widow. He so informed the 
States-General, and it was known to the French government 
that he had informed them. His position soon became 
almost untenable, not because he had given this information, 
but because the information and the inference made from it 
were correct. 

It will be observed that the policy of the Advocate was 
to preserve friendly relations between France and England, 
and between both and the United Provinces. It was for this 
reason that be submitted to the exhortations and denuncia- 
tions of the English ambassadors. It was for this that he 
kept steadily in view the necessity of dealing with and sup- 
porting corporate France, the French government, when 
there were many reasons for feeling sympathy with the in- 
ternal rebellion against that government. Maurice felt dif- 
ferently. He was connected by blood or alliance with more 
than one of the princes now perpetually in revolt. Bouillon 
was liis brother-in-law, the sister of Conde was his brother's 
wife. Another cousin, the Elector-Palatine, was already 
encouraging distant and extravagant hopes of the Imperial 
crown. It was not unnatural that he should feel promptings 
of ambition and sympathy difficult to avo^"^ even to himself, 

VOL I. U 
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and that he shoiild feel resentment against the man by whom 
this secret policy was traversed in the well-considered in- 
terest of the Bepubliciin government. 

AcrssenSy who, with the keen instinct of self-advancement 
was already attaching himself to Maurice as to the wheelB 
of the chariot going steadily up the hill^ was not indisposed 
to loosen his hold upon the man through whose friendship 
he had first risen^ and whose power was now perhaps on the 
decline. Moreover, events had now caused him to hate the 
French government with much fervour. With Henry IV. 
he had been all-powerful. His position had been altogether 
exceptional, and he had wielded an influence at Paris more 
than that exerted by any foreign ambassador. The change 
natumlly did not please him, although he well knew the 
reasons. It was impossible for the Dutch ambassador to be 
popular at a court where Spain ruled supreme. Had he 
been willing to eat humiliation as with a s])oon, it would not 
have sufficed. They knew him, they feared him, and they 
could not doubt that his symimthies would ever be with the 
malcontent princes. At the same time he did not like to 
lose liis hold upon the place, nor to have it known, as yet, 
to thi» world that his |)Ower was diniinished. 

" The Queen t-ommands me to tell you," said the French 
anil»jissador de RusHy to the Stiiti»s-Geiieral,* " that the 
language of the Sieur AcrssenH has not only astonished her 
but scandalized her to that degree that 8he could not re- 
frain from demanding if it came from My Lords the States 
or from himself Hv luiving, however, affirmed to her 
Majesty that hr had express charge to justify it by reasons 
BO n»raote from the ho])o and the hrlief that she had con- 
ceived of your gratitude to the Most Christian King and 
herself, she is constrained to com])lain of it, and with great 
fniukness." 

* Speech of de RoBsy. 19 April 1611. (Bt^gvie Archives Ma) 
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Some months later than this Aerssens communicated to the 
States-General the project of the Spanish marriage, ^^ which/' 
said he, '^ they have declared to me with so many oaths to 
be false." ^ He informed them that M. de Refuge was to go 
on special mission to the Hague, ^^ haying been designated 
to that duty before Aerssens' discovery of the marriage 
project." He was to persuade their Mightinesses that the 
marriages were by no means concluded, and that, even if 
they were, their Mightinesses were not interested therein, 
their Majesties intending to remain by the old maxims and 
alliances of the late king. Marriages, he would be instructed 
to say, were mere personal conventions, which remained of 
no consideration when the interests of the crown were 
touched. '^ Nevertheless, I know very well," said Aeisflens^ 
'^ that in England these negotiations are otherwise understood^ 
and that the King has uttered great complaints about them^ 
saying that such a negotiation as this ought not to have 
been concealed firom him. He is pressing more than ever 
for reimbursement of the debt to him, and especially for the 
moneys pretended to have been furnished to your Mighti- 
nesses in his Majesty's name." ' 

Thus it will be seen how closely the Spanish marriages 
were connected with the immediate financial arrangements 
of France, England, and the States, without reference to the 
wider political consequences anticipated. 

'^ The princes and most gentlemen," here continued the 
Ambassador, '^ believe that these reciprocal and double mar- 
riages will bring about great changes in Christendom if 
they tiike the course which the authors of them intend, 
however much they may affect to believe that no novelties 
are impending. The marriages were proposed to the late 
king, and approved by him, during the negotiations for the 

■ AemeoB to the States<}enenl, 8 Nov. 1611. (Hsgue Arehivet MS.) * 
• MS. last dted. 
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trace, and had Don Pedro de Toledo been able to govern 
himself, as Jeannin has just been telling me, the United 
Provinces would have drawn from it their assured security. 
What he means by that, I certainly cannot conceive, for Don 
Pedro proposed the marriage of the Dauphin (now Louis XIII. ) 
with the Infanta on the condition that Henry should re- 
nounce all friendship with your Mightinesses, and neither 
openly nor secretly give you any assistance. You were to be 
entirely abandoned, as an example for all who throw off the 
authority of their lawful prince. But his Majesty answered 
very generously that he would take no conditions ; that he 
considered your Mightinesses as his best friends, whom he 
could not and would not forsake. Upon this Don Pedro 
broke off the negotiation. What should now induce the 
King of Spain to resume the marriage n^otiations but to 
give up the conditions, I am sure I don't know, unless, 
through the truce, his designs and his ambition have grown 
flaccid.^ This I don't dare to hope, but fear, on the con- 
trary, that he will so manage the irresolution, weakness, 
and faintheartedness of this kingdom as through the aid 
of his peiisioiuKl friends here to arrive at all his former 
aims. * 

Certainly the Ambiiswulor painted the condition of France 
in striking and veraciouH colours, and he was quite right in 
sending the information which he was first to discover, and 
which it was so importimt for the States to know. It was 
none tho less certain in Barnevehrs mind that the best, not 
the worst, must h* made vi' tlie state of affairs, and that 
France should nut be assisted in throwing herself irrecover^ 
ably into the anns of Spain. 

** Refuge will tell you/' siii^l Aerssons, a little later,' " that 
these iuarriag<*s will not interfere with the friendship of 

» " Vermurwt." t MS. Just clt4?A 

* Aeifmenn tuthe Htatoe-General, 11 Ju. 1612. (Hftgne Archives MS.) 
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France for you nor with her subBidieSy and that no advantage 
will be given to Spain in the treaty to your detriment or 
that of her other allies. But whatever fine declaiBtions 
they may make, it is sure to be detrimentaL And all the 
princes^ gentlemen, and officers here have the same convic- 
tion. Those of the Beformed religion believe that the tnui»- 
action is directed solely against the religion which your 
Mightinesses profess, and that the next step will be to effect 
a total separation between the two religions Mid the two 
countries." 

Refuge arrived soon afterwards, and made the commu- 
nication ^ to the States-General of the approaching nuptials 
between the King of France and the Infimta of Spain, and 
of the Prince of Spain with Madame, eldest daughter of 
France, exactly as Aerssens had predicted four months 
before. There was a great flourish of compliments, much 
friendly phrase-making, and their Mightinesses were informed 
that the communication of the marriages was made to them 
before any other power had been notified, in pioof of the 
extraordinary affection entertained for them by Franoeu 
'^ You are so much interested in the happiness of France,'^ 
said Befuge, '^ that this treaty by which it is secured will be 
for your happiness also.'' He did not indicate, however, the 
precise nature of the bliss beyond the indulgence of a senti- 
mental sympathy, not very refreshing in the circumstanoes^ 
which was to result to the Confederacy from this dose 
alliance between their firmest friend and their ancient and 
deadly enemy. He would have found it di£Bcult to do so. 

^' Don Rodrigo dc Calderon, secretary of state, is daily 
expected from Spain,'' wrote Aerssens once more.' "He 
brings probably the articles of the marriages, which have 
hitherto been kept secret, so tiiey say. 'Tis a shrewd nego» 

' Rrfiiiro to the Statei^GenOTal, 28 Feb. 1612. (Hwrnf Archivwi M8.) 
* Aeresens to the Suta^Oeoen]. 6 Maich 161i. (Hacroe AtMwm MS.) 
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tiator ; and in this alliance the King's chief design is to 
injure your Mightinesses, as M. de Villeroy now confesses, 
although he says that this will not be consented to on this 
side. It behoves your Mightinesses to use all your ears and 
eyes. It is certain these are much more than private con* 
ventions. Yes, there is notliing private about them, save 
the conjunction of the persons whom they concern. In short, 
all the conditions regard directly the state, and directly 
likewise, or by necessary consequence, the state of your 
Mightinesses' Provinces. I n'serve explanations until it shall 
please your Mightinesses to hear me by word of mouth." 

For it wtis now taken into consideration by the States' 
government whether Aerssens was to remain at his post or 
to return. Whether it was his wish to be relieved of his 
embassy or not was a question. But there was no question 
that the States at this juncture, and in spite of the dangers 
impending from the Spanish marriages, must have an am« 
bassador ready to do his best to keep France from prema- 
turely sliding into positive hostility to them. Aerssens was 
enigmatical in his language, and Bameveld was somewhat 
puzzled. 

" I have according to your reiterated requests," wrote the 
Advocate to the Ambassador, ^^ sounded the assembly of My 
Lords the States as to your recall ; but I find among some 
gentlemen the opinion that if earnestly pressed to continue 
you would be willing to listen to the proposal. This I can- 
not make out from your lett<?rs. Please to advise me frankly 
as to your wishes, and assure yourself in everything of my 
friendship." ' 

Nothing could be more straightforward than this lan- 
guiige, but the Envoy was less fnuik than Bameveld, as will 
subseciuently ajipear. The subject was a most important 
one, not only in its rflation to the great affairs of state, 

' Banu'Vfld to AenwvUH, 2 Ai.ril 1611. (Hapue Anhives MS.) 
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but to momentoufi events touching the &te of illuBtrioua 
personages. 

Meantime a resolution was passed by the States of Holland^ 
'4n regard to the question whether Ambassador Aerssens 
should retain his office, yes or no ?" And it was n^j ^^ 
decided by a majority of votes " to leave it to his *•^^• 
candid opinion if in his free conscience he thinks he can serve 
the public cause there any longer. If yes, he may keep his 
office one year more. If no, he may take leave and come 
home. In no case is his salary to be increased.'' 

Surely the States, under the guidance of the Advocate, 
had thus acted with consummate courtesy towards a diplo- 
matist whose position from no apparent fSEtult of his own but 
by the force of circumstances— and rather to his credit than 
otherwise — ^was gravely compromised. 

> Vab Reei and Brill, 512, igg. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

EBtabliahment of tbe Q>ndominium in the Duchies — DisBenaloni 

the Neabargers and Branden burgers — Oocupation of JOlieh bj the 
Brandenbur^re assisted by the States-Ueneral — Indignation In Spain 
and at the Court of the Archdukes — Subsidy despatched to Bmanls— > 
Spinola descends upon Aiz-la-Chape11e and takes possession ofOnoj and 
otiior placi's — Surrender of Wesel — Conference at. Xanten — Treat/ 
Iicriuunently dividing the Territor}- betwi>cn Brandenburg and Neuboig 
— Prohibition from Spain — Delays and Disagreements. 

Thus the Condominium liud been peaceably established. 

Three or four yejirs passed away in tlie course of which 
the evils of a joint and undividtKi sovereignty of two rival 
houses over the same territory could not fail to manifest 
themselves. Brandenburg, Calvinist in religion, and for 
other reasons more intimately connected with and more 
favounnl by the States' g(>vernment than his rival, gained 
j;roun<l in the duchi(»s. The Palatine of Neuburg, origin- 
ally of Lutheran faith like his father, soon mitnifested 
C'atholic tendencies, which excited suspicion in the Nether- 
lands. These suspicions grew into cerUiinties at the moment 
when he espoused the sister of Maximilian of Bavaria and 
of the Elector of Cologne. That this close connection with 
the very heads of the Catholic League could bode no good 
to the cause of which the States-General were the great pro- 
mot<i-s was self-(*vi<lent. Very soon afterwards the Palatine, 
a man of mature a«^^ and of considerable Clients, openly 

announee<l his conversion to the ancient cliurch. Obviouslv 

» 

the synijiathies of the States could not thenceforth fail to 
l>e on the side of Bnindenburg. The Elector's brother died. 
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and was succeeded in the governorship of the Condominium 
by the Elector's brother, a youth of eighteen. He took up 
his abode in Cleve, leaving Dusseldorf to be the sole re- 
sidence of his co-stadholder. 

Bivalry growing warmer, on account of this difference of 
religion, between the respective partisans of Neuburg and. 
Brandenburg, an attempt was made in DuasekUMrf by a 
sudden entirely unsuspected rising of the- Brandenburgers 
to drive their antagonist colleagues and their portion of the 
garrison out of the city. It fiuled, but excited great anger. 
A more successful effort was soon afterwards made in Julich ; 
the Neubuigers were driven out, and the Brandenbnigers 
remained in sole possession of the town and citadel, far the 
most important stronghold in the whole territory. This 
was partly avenged by the Neubuigers, who gained absolute 
control of Dusseldorfl^ Here were however no important 
fortifications, the place being merely an agreeable palatial 
residence and a thriving mart The States-Qeneral, not 
concealing their predilection for Biandenburg, but under 
pretext of guarding the peace which they had done so much 
to establish, placed a garrison of 1000 infiuitry and a troop 
or two of horse in the citadel of Julich. 

Dire was the anger not unjustly excited in Spain when 
the news of this violation of neutrality reached that govern- 
ment. Julich, placed midway between Li^ and Colognei 
and commanding those fertile plains which make up the 
opulent duchy, seemed virtually converted into a province 
of the detested heretical republic. The German gate of the 
8[)aniBh Netherlands was literally in the hands of its most 
formidable foe. 

The Spaniards about the court of the Archduke did not 
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dissemble their rage. The seizure of Jnlich was a stain 
upoQ his reputation, they cried. Was it not enough, they 
asked, for the United Provinces to have made a truce to 
the manifest detriment and discredit of Spain, and to have 
treated her during all the negotiation with such insolence ? 
Were they now to be permitted to invade neutral territory, 
to violate public faith, to act under no responsibility save to 
their own will ? What was left for them to do except 
to set up a tribunal in Holland for giving laws to the 
whole of Northern Europe ? Arrogating to themselves 
absolute power over the controverted states of Cleve, 
Jjilich, and the dependencies, they now pretended to dis- 
pose of them at their pleasure in order at the end insolently 
to tiike possession of them for themselves. 

These were the egregious fruits of the truce, they said 
tauntingly to the discomfited Archduke. It had caused a 
loss of reputation, the very soul of empires, to the crown of 
Spain. And now, to conclude her abasement, the troops in 
Flanders had been shaven down with such parsimony as 
to make the monarch seem a shopkeeper, not a king. One 
would suppose the obedient Netherlands to be in the heart 
of Si^iiii rather than outlying provinces surrounded by their 
deadliest enemies. The heretics had gained possession of 
the government at Aix-la-Chai>elle ; they had converted the 
insignificant town of Mulheim into a thriving and fortified 
town in defiance of Cologne and to its manifest detriment, 
and in various other ways they had insultinl the Catholics 
throughout those regions. And who could wonder at such 
insolrnce, seeing that the army in Flanders, formerly the 
terror of heretics, had Inxjome since the truce so weak as 
to be the lan^hing-stock of the United Provinces ? * If it 
was expensive to maintain these armies in the obedient 
Netherlands, let then* be economy elsewhere, they urged. 

' Bi'Dtivoglio, * HoUzione,* &c. 
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From India came gold and jewek. From other kingdoms 
came oetentation and a long series of vain titles for the 
crown of Spain. Flanders was its place of arms, its nursery 
of soldiers, its bulwark in Europe, and so it should be 
preserved.* 

There was ground for these complaints. The army at 
the disposition of the Archduke had been reduced to 8000 
infantry and a handful of cavalry. The peace establishment 
of the Republic amounted to 20,000 foot, 3000 horse, besides 
the French and English regiments.^ 

So soon as the news of the occupation of Julich was 
officially communicated to the Spanish cabinet, a subsidy of 
400,000 crowns was at once despatched to Brussels. Levies 
of Walloons and Germans were made without delay by order 
of Archduke Albert and under guidance of Spinola, so that 
by midsummer the army was swollen to 18,000 foot and 
3000 horse. With these the great Genoese captain took the 
field in the middle of August. On the 22nd of that Aug. sa, 
month the army was encamped on some plains mid- ^^^ 
way between Maestricht and Aachen. There was profound 
mystery both at Brussels and at the Hague as to the olv 
jective point of these military movements. Anticipating an 
attack upon Julich, the States had meantime strengthened the 
garrison of that important place with 3000 infantry and a 
regiment of horse. It seemed scarcely probable therefore that 
Spinola would venture a foolhardy blow at a citadel so well 
fortified and defended. Moreover, there was not only no 
declaration of war, but strict orders had been given by each 
of the a{)parent belligerents to their military commanders 
to abstain from all offensive movements against the adver- 
sary. And now began one of the strangest series of warlike 
evolutions that were ever recorded. Maurice at the head of 
an army of 14,000 foot and 3000 horse manoeuvred in the 

> BentivogUo. * Rakskme/ Ac • Ibid. 
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ueighbourhood of his great antagonist and profeBsional liTil 
without exchanging a blow. It was a phantom campaign, 
the prophetic rehearsal of dreadful marches and tragic 
histories yet to be, and which were to be enacted on that 
very stage and on still wider ones during a whole genttatioii 
of mankind. That cynical commerce in human livea which 
was to become one of the chief branches of human indoatay 
in the century had already bc^un. 

Spinola, after hovering for a few days in the neighbonr- 
hood, descended upon the Imperial city of Aachen (Aix-lft- 
Chapelle). This had been one of the earliest towns in 
Germany to embrace the Reformed religion, and up to the 
close of the sixteenth century the control of the magirtracj 
had been in the hands of the votaries of that creed. Subse- 
quently the Catholics bad contrived to acquire and keep the 
municipal ascendency, secretly supported by ArnMi^fc^ 
Albert, and much oppressing the Protestants with imprisoii- 
mentH, fines, and banishment, until a new revolution whii^ 
had occurred in the year 1610, and which aroused the 
wnitli of Spinola.^ Certainly, according to the ideas 
of thiit day, it did not seem unnatural in a city where 
a very large majority of the population were Protestants 
that Protestants should have a majority in the towo 
council.^' It seemed, however, to those who surrounded the 
Archduke an outrage which could no longer be tolerated, 
espi^iully ixs a garrison of 600 Germans, supposed to hate 
fonne<l {uirt of the States' army, had recently been introdooed 
inti) the town. Aachen, lying mostly on an extended pkin, 
ha<l but ver>' slip^ht fortifications, and it was commanded 
by u neigh iMKirinf]^ rnuc:^ of hills. It had no garrison bat 
the 600 Gcnnans. Spinola phiced a battery or two on 
the hills, and within thrtH? days the town sum^ndered. The 

» Omtii ' HiRt.' Kvii. p 472. WaffCDoar. x. 74, 75. 
* BuDtivo^Iio, ' Heluzione.' &c. 
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inhabitants expected a scene of carnage and pillage, but not 
% life was lost. No injury whatever was inflicted on person 
or property, according to the strict injunctions of the Arch- 
duke. The 600 Germans were driven out, and 1200 other 
Germans then serving under Catholic banners were put in 
their places to protect the Catholic minority, to whose 
keeping the municipal government was now confided.* 

Spinola, then entering the territory of Cleve, took pos- 
session of Orsoy, an important place on the Rhine, besides 
Diiren, Duisburg, Raster, Greevenbroek, and Berchem. 
Leaving garrisons in these places, he razed the fortifications 
of Mulheim, much to the joy of the Archbishop and his faith- 
ful subjects of Cologne, then crossed the Rhine at Rheinberg, 
and swooped down upon Wesel. This flourishing 8«pt. 7, 
and prosperous city had formerly belonged to the ^^^^ 
Duchy of Cleve. Placed at the junction of the Rhine and 
Lippe and commanding both rivers, it had become both power- 
ful and Protestant, and had set itself up as a free Imperial city, 
recognising its dukes no longer as sovereigns, but only as 
protectors. So fervent was it in the practice of the Reformed 
religion that it was called the Rhenish Geneva, the very 
cradle of German Calvinism. So important was its pre- 
servation considered to the cause of Protestantism that the 
States-General had urged its authorities to accept from them 
a garrison. They refused. Had they complied, the city 
would have been saved, because it was the rule in this extra- 
ordinary campaign that the belligerents made war not upon 
each other, nor in each other's territory, but against neutrals 
and upon neutnil soil. The Catholic forces under Spinola 
or his lieut€»nants, nii»etin<r occasionally and accidentally with 
the Protestants under Maurice or his ^enenils, exchanged no 
cannon shots or buffets, but only acts of courtesy ; falling 
away each before the other, and each ceding to the othei 

* Bentivoglio, * Relaiione/ Ac WagenMir, x. 7«. 
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with extreme politeness the possession of towns which one 
had preceded the other in besit^ing.^ 

The citizens of Wesel were amazed at being attacked, con- 
sidering themselves as Imperial burghers. They regretted 
too late that they had refused a garrison from Manrioe, 
which would have prevented Spinola from assailing them. 
They had now nothing for it but to surrender, which they did 
within three days. The principal condition of the capitula- 
tion was that when Julich should be given up by the States 
Wesel should be restored to its former position. Spinola then 
took and garrisoned the city of Xanten, but went no further. 
Having weakened his army sufficiently by the garrisons taken 
from it for the cities captured by him, he declined to make any 
demonstration u\K>n the neighbouring and important towns of 
Emmerich and Bees. The Catholic commander falling back, 
the Protestant moved forward. Maurice seized both Elm- 
merich and Bees, and placed garrisons within them, besidea 
occupying Goch, Kranenburg, Gk^nnip, and various places in 
the County of Mark. This closed the amicable campaign.' 

Spinola established himself and his forces near WeseL 
Tlu» Prince encamped near Bees. The two armies were 
within two hours' march of each other. The Duke of 
Nouburg — for the Pahitine had now succeeded on his father^B 
doatli to the ancestral dukedom and to his share of the 
Condominium of the debateable provinces — now joined 
Spinola with an army of 4000 foot and 400 horse. The 
young Prince of Brandenburg came to Maurice with 800 
cavalry and an infantry regiment of the Elector-Palatine. 

Negotiations destined to be as s{)ectml and fleeting as the 
cainpaign had been illuHory now began. The whole Pro- 
tectant world was aflame with indignation at the loss of 
Wesel. The States' government had already proposed to 

' Wagenaar. x. 76. Bentlvo^Uo. 

* Baodartius. vi. 42. 4a WageoAar, x. 78, 77. BeotivQgUo. 
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deposit Jiilich in the hands of a neutral power if the Arch- 
duke would abstain from military movements. But Albert, 
proud of his achievements in Aachen, refused to pause in 
his career. Let them make the deposit first, he said. 

Both belligerents, being now satiated with such military 
glory as could flow from the capture of defenceless cities 
belonging to neutrals, agreed to hold conferences at Xanten. 
To this town, in the Duchy of Cleve, and midway between 
the rival camps, came Sir Henry Wotton and Sir Dudley 
Carleton, ambassadors of Great Britain ; de Refuge and de 
Russy, the s})ecial and the resident ambassador of France at 
the Hague ; Chancellor Peter Pecquius and Counsellor Visser, 
to represent the Archdukes ; seven deputies from the United 
Provinces, three from the Elector of Cologne, three fix)m 
Brandenburg, three from Neuburg, and two from the Elector- 
Palatine, as representative of the Protestant League.^ 

In the earlier conferences the envoys of the Archduke 
and of the Elector of Cologne were left out, but they were 
informed daily of each step in the negotiation. The most 
important point at starting was thought to be to get rid of 
the Condominium, There could be no harmony nor peace 
iu joint possession. The whole territory should be cut 
provisionally in halves, and each possessory prince rule 
exclusively within the portion assigned to him. There 
might also be an exchange of domain between the two every 
six months. As for Wesel and Jiilich, they could remain 
respectively in the hands then holding them, or the forti- 
fications of Julich might be dismantled and Wesel restored 
to the status quo,^ The latter alternative would have best 
suited the States, who were growing daily more irritated af 
seeing Wesel, that Protestant stronghold, with an exclusively 
Culvinistic population, in the hands of Catholics. 

The Spanish ambassador at Brussels remonstrated, how- 

' Wageiuar, x. 78-80. • IWd. BenUvoglio. 
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ever, at the thought of restoring his precious conquest, 
obtained without loss of time, money, or blood, into the 
hands of heretics, at least before consultation with the 
government at Madrid and without full consent of the King. 

^^How important to your M.ojesty's ajSairs in Flanders," 
wrote Guadaleste to Philip, "is the acquisition of Wesel may 
be seen by the manifest grief of your enemies. They see 
with immense displeasure your royal ensigns planted on the 
most important place on the Rhine, and one which would 
become the chief military station for all the armies of 
Flanders to assemble in at any moment. 

" As no acquisition could therefore be greater, so your 
Majesty should never be deprived of it without thorough 
consideration of the case. The Archduke fears, and so do 
his ministers, that if we refuse to restore Wesel, the United 
Provinces would break the truce. For my part I believe, 
and there are many who agree with me, that they would on 
the contrary be more inclined to stand by the truce, hoping 
to obtain by negotiation that which it must be obvious to 
tliem they cannot hope to capture by force. But let Wesel 
Ik* at once n^torcnl. Let that be done which is so much 
desired by the United Provinces and other great enemies 
and rivals of your Majesty, and what security will there be 
that the same Province's will not agiiin attempt the same 
invasion ? Is not the example of Jiilich fresh ? And how 
much more important is Wesi»l ! Jiilich was after all not 
situate on th<*ir frontiers, while Wi^sel lies at their principal 
pitrs. Your Majesty now w»es the geKxl and upright inten- 
tions of those Provinces aiul their friends. They have made 
a Kotth^mont b<'tw(H»n Bnindinburg and Neuburg, not in 
onlrr to briH'd concord but confusion betwe(»n those two, not 
tninqnillity for tin* tonnirv, but greater turbulence than ever 
befon*. Nor have th«\v done this with any other thought 
than that the United Provinces might find new opportunities 
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to derive the same profit from fn»8h tumults as they have 
Hln'a<ly doue ho shamek^SHly from tliose which are j>aHt. 
After all I don't nay that Wcflel should never be refltonni, if 
circumstances n»quire it, and if your Majesty, approving the 
Treaty of Xanten, should sanction the measure. But such a 
result should l)e n»aehtKi only after full consultiition with 
your Majesty, to whose glorious military exploits these 
splendid results an* chietiy owing." * 

The treaty finally decidini upon rejecUni the principle of 
alternate possession, and estahlishetl a innrmant^nt divi8i(»n 
of the territory in dispute between Brandenburg and 
Neubun^. 

The two portions were to be ma^le as e^iual as possible, 
and h)ts wire to Ik* thrown or drawn by the two ]>rinces for 
tht* tii^t choice. To the (»ne sid«» wen* assiijned p,.,. 
th«- Duchv (if Cl«*ve, tht' Cotmtv i»f Mark, and tin* **'*"'• 
S'ijjjniories of Ravinsln'rg and Kavenstein, with some other 
baronirs and fruds in Brabant and Flanders ; t<» the other 
th»- Duchies of .lulieli and l^»rg with their deiwndeiieirs. 
Flaeh princi» was to reside exclusively within the territtiry 
assij^ned to him by lot. The troojis intnxlucetl by either 
j)arty were to bt» witlxlrawn, fortitieations made since the 
prece<lin«r month of May to be raz«'<l, and all i>ersons who had 
Immh fXjM'llKl, t)r who had emigrated, to be restoreil to their 
nttii'es, pro|H*rty, or l)eneiiees. It was also stipulatinl that n(» 
;il.te<> within the whole dtOuiteable territory should be put in 
tlif hands of a thinl jMiwrr.' 

Thrse articles wt-re sigiunl by the ambassadors of France 
and Kngland, by the drputie> of the EKrtor- Palatine and 
**\ tlif lTnit«*d Pr«'viiKvs. all binding their sU|ieriors to the 
♦ xtrniion of tht' tn»aty. Tiie amiiig**ment was sup]Mise.l to 
rt'fi-r to the previous eon vent ituis In'tween those two crown*, 

' li«Miiivii^lhi. Itflazioni'.* &c. 
• l\*u\ Waifi-iiMr. 1 78, 79. 

V«»i. I. X 
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with the Bepuhlic, and the Protestant princes and powers* 
Count Zollem, whom we have seen bearing himself so 
arrogantly as envoy from the Emperor Rudolph to Henry IV.> 
was now despatched by Matthias on as fruitless a mission to 
the congress at Xanten, and did his best to prevent the 
signature of the treaty, except with full concurrence of the 
Imperial government. He likewise renewed the frivolous 
proposition that the Emperor should hold all the provinces 
in sequestration until the question of rightful sovereignty 
should be decided. The '^ proud and haggard " ambassador 
was not more successful in this than in the diplomatic task 
previously entrusted to him, and he then went to BrusselSy 
there to renew his remonstrances, menaces, and intrigues. 

For the treaty thus elaborately constructed, -and in 
appearance a triumphant settlement of questions so com-> 
plicated and so burning as to threaten to set Christendom 
at any moment in a blaze, was destined to an impotent and 
most unsatisfactory conclusion. 

The signatures were more easily obtained than the rati* 
fications. Execution was surrounded with insurmountable 
difficulties which in negotiation had been lightly skipped 
over at the stroke of a pen. At the very first step, that of 
military evacuation, there was a stumble. Maurice and 
Spinola were expect^'d to withdraw their forces, and to 
underttike t') bring in no troops in the future, and to make 
no invasion of the disputed territory. 

But Spinola construed this undertaking as absolute ; the 
Prince as only biiidin<^ in consequence of, with reference 
t(», and for tin* duratitm of, the Treaty of Xanten. The 
ambiisMuIors and otlhT commissioners, disgusted with the 
long controversy which ensued, were making up their minds 
to dei>art when a courier arrived from 8{>ain, bringing not a 
ratification hut strict prohibition of the treaty. The articles 
were not to be executed, no chancre whatever was to be nuule^ 
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nn.l, (ibove all, Wewl was not to be restored without fn-ah 
ni-K<itiHtions with Philip, followed by his explicit cod- 
curnncc.' 

ThuH the whole great DogotiatioD began to dissolre ioto 
n Mhndowy, iitiwitiHtnctoTy lui^-ant. ThcHolid barriers which 
were to imprison the vast threateDinfr elcmentA of religiotu 
unimoHity and dynastic liatredH, and to neciin.' n peaceful 
t'litiin.' lor Oliriitti'ndoiii, inrtteit into filnie of froiwamer, and 
t)i<' (fntit witr of dinionx, no longer to lie qiiflled hj the 
commonpIiici-M of di|>lonmtii: oxorcisiu, revealvd ita close 
approach. Tin- prospix-ts of Eiin>p« grew blacker than 

IVtT. 

Till- anihtissadore, thoroughly diHheartened and disgoated, 
all took thfir departure from XanteD, and the treaty 
remained rather a by-word tliaa a solution or erea a sug- 
gestion 

'• The ncconi could not be prevented," wrote Archduke 
AlU'rt to Philip, " lH.>cauw it dpjtended alone on the will of 
the Hignen. Nor can the promise to restore Wesel U- violated, 
fhould Jiilich W n-ston'd. Who can doubt that such ■.'ontn- 
vi'iition would nnmsf gri>Ht jealousies in France, England, 
the United Provino-s, and all the uieroberH of the heretic 
L.-iifnie of (lenuany? Who can diitpute that those inter- 
•'>li'<l oii^ht to pnicim- the execution of the treaty ? Sus- 
pk'i'ins will iM>t remain riuspjeionti, but tlioy light up the 
tlaines of imlilic evil and dixturbAncf. Either your Majesty 
ivislieH til maintain the trace, in which caw Weael must be 
r>st'ir>Hl, or to break the tnui-. a n-sult which is it-rtoin if 
\V''^"I Im- retaine«l. But the reasons which induced your 
Miijfsty to lay down your arms remain the same m ever. 
Diir ;itliiirs are not ltN)kin)r iM'tttT, nor is the n>quisitiou of 
Wex-I iif so gnat iniportunce as to justify our involving 
Fluntbni in a now luid tnon> atrocious war than that wbieh 

I WkK^uBr. Bntlivutclin. Bkudartlua, iibiiip. 
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has 80 lately been suspended. The restitution is due to the 
tribunal of public faith. It is a great advantage when 
actions done for the sole end of justice are united to that 
of utility. Consider the great successes we have had. How 
well the affairs of Aachen and Mulheim have been arranged ; 
those of the Duke of Neuburg how completely re-esta- 
blished. The Catholic cause, always identical with that of 
the House of Austria, remains in great superiority to the 
cause of the heretics. We should use these advantages 
well, and to do so we should not immaturely pursue greater 
ones. Fortune changes, flies when we most depend on 
her, and d(4ights in making her chief sport of the higHest 
quality of mortals." ^ 

Thus wrote the Archduke sensibly, honourably from his 
point of view, and with an intelligent regard to the interests 
of Spain and the C'atholic cause. After months of delay 
came conditi(»naI consent from Madrid to the conventions, 
but with ox])n'8s condition that there should be absolute 
undertaking on the part of the United Provinces never to 
send or maintain troops in the duchies. Tedious and futile 
corr4*8pond(*nce followed between Brussels, the Hague, 
London, Paris. Btit the ^lillieulties grew every moment. It 
was a Penelo{K*'H W4»l) *)!' negotiation, said one of the 
envoys. Amid ])ertinacious and wire-drawn subtleties, every 
tr.uv of pnictical business vanished. Neuburg departed to 
look aft4T his ]>atrimoniiiI esUites, leaving his interests in 

the duchies to Ik* watched over bv the Archduke. Even 

* 

Count Zollern, after six months of wrangling in Brussels, 
t(K»k his departure. Prinee Maurice distributed his army 
in various places within tlie dtbjiteable land, and Spinola 
did the same, leaving a «rarrison of 3<HH) foot and 300 
horse in the important city of Wesel. The town and 
cit4ulel of Jiilich were as tinnlv held bv Maurice for the 

' B«*ntivi>^1io. * liflazioiic* 
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Protestant cause. Thus the duchies were jointly occupied 
by the forces of Catholicism and Protestantism, while nomi<- 
nally possessed and administered by the princes of Bran- 
denburg and Neuburg. And so they were destined ta 
remain until that Thirty Tears' War, now so near its out- 
break, should sweep over the earth, and bring its fiery 
solution at last to all these great debates. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Proud Pomtion of the Republic — France obeys her — Hatred of Oaileton •» 
PodtioD and Character of Aerseens — Claim for the " Third "^ Recall of 
AerBseni) — Rivalry between Maurice and Bameveld, who always suBtaini 
the separate Sovereignties of the Provinces — Conflict between Chareh 
and State added to other Elements of Discord in the Commonwealth^ 
Religion a necessary Element in the Life of all Classes. 

Thus the Republic had placed itself in as proud a posi* 
tion as it was possible for commonwealth or kingdom to 
occupy. It had dictated the policy and directed the 
combined military movements of Protestantism. It had 
gathered into a solid mass the various elements out of 
which the great Gennanic mutiny against Rome, Spain^ and 
Austria had been compounded. A breathing space of un- 
certain duration had come to interrupt and postpone the 
general and inevitable conflict Meantime the Republic 
was encamped upon the enemy's soil. 

France, which had hitherto commanded, now obeyed. 
England, vacillating and discontented, now threatening and 
now cajoling, s<iw for the time at least its influence over the 
councilH of the NethiTlands neutralized by the genius of 
the great Htati'HUian who still governed the Provinci.»8, 
8U]>rome in all but name. The hatred of the British 
government towards the Republic, while in reality more 
malignant than at any previous )x.*riod, could now only 
find vent in tremendous, theologiail punphlets, composed 
by the King in tlie form of diplomatic instructions, and 
hurled almost wiH.*kly at the headH of the Statea-G^eneral, 
by his ambassador, Dudley Carleton. 
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Few men hated Bameveld more bitterly than did Carleton. 

I wish to describe as rapidly, but as fiuthfoUy, as I can 
the outline at least of the events by which one of the saddest 
and most superfluous catastrophes in modem history was 
brought about. The web was a complex one, wrought ap* 
parently of many materials ; but the more completely it is 
unravelled the more clearly we shall detect the presence 
of the few simple but elemental fibres which make up the 
tissue of most human destinies, whether illustrious or ob- 
scure, and out of which the most moving pictures of human 
history are composed. 

The religious element, which seems at first view to be 
the all pervading and controlling one, is in reality rather the 
atmosphere which surrounds and colours than the essence 
which constitutes the tragedy to be delineated. 

Personal, sometimes even paltry, jealousy ; love of power, 
of money, of place ; rivalry between dvil and military am- 
bition for predominance in a free state ; struggles between 
Church and State to control and oppress each other ; con- 
flict between the cautious and healthy, but provincial and 
centrifugal, spirit on the one side, and the ardent central- 
izing, imperial, but dangerous, instinct on the other, for 
ascendency in a federation ; mortal combat between aristo- 
cracy disguised in the plebeian form of trading and political 
corporations and democracy sheltering itself under a fiunoos 
sword and an ancient and illustriouB name; — all these 
principles and passions will be found hotly at work in the 
melancholy flve years with which we are now to be occu* 
pied, as they have entered, and will always enter, into eveiy 
political combination in the great tragi-comedy which we 
call human history. As a study, a lesson, and a warning, 
perhaps the fitte of Bameveld is as deserving of serioxit 
attention as most political tragedies of Hie last Urn 
centuries. 
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Francis Aerssens, as we have Been, continued to l>e the 
Dntch ambassador after the murder of Henry IV. Many 
of the preceding pages of this volume have been occupied 
with his opinions, liis pictures, his converaatioiis, and his 
political intrigues during a memorable epoch in the history 
of the Netherlands and of Fnmce. He was beyond all 
doubt one of the ablest diplomatists in Europe. Yeraed in 
many languages, a clussiciil student, familiar with history 
and international law, a mim of the world and familiar with 
its usages, accustomed to associate with dignity and tact 
on friendliest terms with sovereigns, eminent statesmen, and 
men of letters ; endowed with a facile tongue, a fluent pen, 
and an eye and ear of singular acuteness and delicacy ; dis- 
tinguishod for unihigging industry and singular aptitude for 
secri't and intricate alfairs ; — he had by the exercise of theiie 
various qualitirn during a ]H.Tiod of nearly twenty years at 
the court of Henr)' the Great been able to render inestimable 
services to the Republic which ho represented. Of respect- 
al)le Init not distinguished lineage, not a Hollander, but a 
Belgian by birth, son of Comelis Aerssens, Gi'effier of the 
StatoH-Grnonil, long employed in that important post, he 
had been brou<^ht forward from a youth by Bameveld and 
early placed by hin) in the dii)lomatic career, of which 
through his favour and his own eminent talents he had now 
aichieved the highest honours. 

He had enjoyed the intimacy and even the confidence of 
Henry lY., ho lar as any man could l>e said to possess that 
monarch's conlidence, and his friendly rehitions and familiar 
aeeesH to the King gave him political advantages superior 
to thosi^ of any t>t* his colleagues at tlu» same court.* 

Acting entirely and faithfully arconling to the instruc- 

' I |Mii4H ovrrwitli (liwiuin <>ni> of fusl thnt th<» rumour h'as as maliflf- 

th<» f'uiu«*t« \v)iir)i ^■aiidaiiiiiH rhn>- iiunt and falae aa political ranioara 

nirli»H f>iir*i' uM*i 'III*! I tu tlh- iiiHiwiici- oftrn ure. 
<»f I If I)!4trh :*iiil»iissiiil(>r. U-iiic witii*- 
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tionB of the Advocate of Holland, he always gratefully 
and copiously acknowledged the privily of being guided 
and sustained in the difficult paths he had to trayene by so 
powerful and active an intellect. I have seldom alluded in 
terms to the instructions and despatches of the chief, but 
every position, negotiation, and opinion of the envoy — and 
the reader has seen many of them — is pervaded by their 
spirit Certainly the correspondence of Aerssens is full to 
overflowing of gratitude, respect, fervent attachment to the 
person and exalted appreciation of the intelleot and high 
character of the Advocate.' 

There can be no question of Aerasen's consummate 
abilities. Whether his heart were as sound as his head, 
whether his protestations of dovotion had the ring of true 
gold or not, time would show. Hith(*rto Bameveld bad 
not doubted him, nor had he found cause to murmur at 
Bameveld. 

But the France of Henry lY., where the Dutch envoy 
was so all-powerful, had ceased to exist A duller eye than 
that of Aerssens could have seen at a glance that the potaat 
kingdom and firm ally of the Republic had been converted, 
for a long time to come at least, into a Spanish province. 
The double Spanish marriages (that of the young Louis XIII. 
with the Infanta Anna, and of his aister with the Infante, 
one diiy to be Philip lY.), were now certain, for it was to 
make them certain that the knife of Bavaillac had been 
employed. The condition precedoit to those marriages bad 
long been known. It was the renunciation of the allianoo 
between France and Holland. It was the condemnation to 
(Ituith, so far as France had the power to condemn her to 
death, of the young Republic. Had not Don Pedro de 
Toledo pompously announced this condition a year and a 

' CorrespondeQce of Aenseoa w\th BsH**^'*'^ (B®!*^ AjtsljJrtfa.H^ipift 
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half before ? Had not Henry spumed the bribe with scorn ? 
And now had not Francis Aerssens been the first to com- 
municate to his masters the fruit which had abeady ripened 
upon Henry's grave ? As we have seen^ he had revealed 
these intrigues long before they were known to the world, 
and the French court knew that he had revealed them 
His position had become untenable. His friendship foi 
Henry could not be of use to him with the delicate-featured^ 
double-chinned, smooth and sluggish Florentine, who had 
passively authorized and actively profited by her husband's 
murder. 

It was time for the Envoy to be gone. The Queen-Begent 
and Concini thought so. And so did Villeroy and Sillery 
and the rest of the old servants of the King, now become 
pensionaries of Simin. But Aerssens did not think so. He 
liked his position, changed as it was. He was deep in the 
plottings of Bouillon and Cond^ and the other malcontents 
against the Queen-Regent. These schemes, being entirely 
personal, the rank growth of the corruption and apparent 
disintegration of Fnmce, were perpetually changing, and 
could be reduced to no principle. It was a mere struggle 
of the great lords of Franco to wrest places, money, govern- 
ments, military cummimds from the Queen-Regent, and 
frantic attempts on her part to save as much as possible of 
the general wreck lor her lord and master Concini. 

It wiis ridiculous to ascribe any intense desire on the 
{Mirt of the Due de Bouillon to aid the Protestant cauae 
npiinst Spain at that moment, acting as he was in combi- 
nation with Cond«'*, whom we have just seen employed by 
Spain 08 the chief instniinent to oift'ct the destruction of 
Franci* and tlu» baHtanly t»f the Queen's childn*n. Nor did 
the sinivn* and <U*vout Protest^ints who had clung to the 
cauHt' through pKnl and InuI n*]K>rt, men like Duplessis- 
Mt^may, for exam]ile. and those who usually acted with him, 
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believe in any of these schemes for partitioning France on 
pretence of saving Protestantism. But Bouillon^ greatest of 
all French fishermen in troubled waters, was brother-in-law 
of Prince Maurice of Nassau, and Aerssens instinctively felt 
that the time had come when he should anchor himself to 
firm holding ground at home. 

The Ambassador had also a personal grievanoe. Many of 
his most secret despatches to the States-Oeneral in which 
he expressed himself very freely, forcibly, and accurately on 
the general situation in France, especially in regaid to the 
Spanish marriages and the Treaty of Hampton Court, had 
been transcribed at the Hague and copies of them sent to 
the French government. No baser act of treachery to an 
envoy could be imagined. It was not surprising that 
Aerssens complained bitterly of the deed. He secretly sus- 
pected Bameveld, but with iigustice, of having played him 
this evil turn, and the incident first planted the seeds of the 
deadly hatred which was to bear such fisital firuit 

'^ A notable treason has been played upon me,'' he wrote 
to Jacques de Maldere, '^ which has outraged my heart All 
the despatches which I have been sending for several months 
to M. de Bameveld have been communicated by copy in 
whole or in extracts to this court YOleroy quoted from 
them at our interview to-day, and I was left as it were with- 
out power of reply. The despatches were long, solid, omit- 
ting no particularity for giving means to form the best 
judgment of the designs and intrigues of this court No 
greater damage could be done to me and my usefulness. All 
those from whom I have hitherto derived information, princes 
and great personages, will shut themselves up from me. . . . 
What can be more ticklish than to piss judgment on the 
tricks of those who are governing this state ? This single 
blow has knocked me down completely. For I was moving 
about among all of them, miilF'^ff i^y P^^^ ^ ^V ^thout 
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any reserve. M. de Bameveld knew by this means the 
condition of this kingdom as well as I do. Certainly in a 
well-ordered republic it would cost the life of a man 
who had thus trilled with the reputation of an ambassador. 
I believe M. de Bameveld will be sorry, but this will 
never restore to nie the confidence which I hiive lost If 
one was jealous of my position at this court, certainly I 
deserved nit her j)ity from those who should contemplate it 
closely. If out' wished to procure my downfall in order to 
raise oneself above nu\ then' wjis no need of these tritks. I 
have been oftrring to rrsip^n my embassy this long time, 
which will now produce nothing but thorns for me. How 
can I negotiate* after my private despatches have been read ? 
L'Hoste, the clerk of Villeroy, was not so great a criminal as 
the man who reveah^l my despatches ; and L'Hoste was torn 
by four horses aft(T his death. Four months long I have 
biMMi complaining of this to M. de Bameveld. . . . Patience ! 
I am groaning without ])eing able to hope for justice. I 
eonsole myself, for niv term of offiee will soon arrive. Would 
that my embassy couhl have finished under the agreeable 

a 

and friendly cireumstanc<'S with which it In^gan. The man 
who mav succeed uw will not find that this vile trick will 
help hitn mueh. . . . Pmy find out whence and from whom 
tliis intrij^ue has come." ' 

Certainly an envoy's i)osition could hardlv be more 
utterly cornproniist'd. Most un(iuestionably Aerssims had 
rejison to be in<li!^iiant, b<'li»viiin: as he did that his con- 
scientioiis ertorts in the service of his ijovernment had lKH*.n 
madr use of by his cliirf to un(h'rmine his ennlit and blast 
his rharactrr. TIht.' was an intrigue between the newly 
app.iiitrd Fniii h rninistrr. «lr Hussy, at the Hairu«» and the 
enemirs {\\ AtTss^ns to rrj/nsriit him to his own ir«»vernment 
as misehirvou-. |)a>sioii;it«', nnrrasonably vehement in sup- 
■ Arrss4.ns to Mahiin. Jt) Frh. l^ll. (Hrlik' Arrhivrs MS.) 
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porting the clauns nod digaity of tiis own i-oimtry at the 
court to which he wiis uccrediti-d. Not ofK^'ii la dijilomutic 
history has an ambassador oi" a frco state Iweo censun.'d or 
removed for believing und taaintnimog iu controvepsy (hat 
his own governtufnt is in tlie riglit It wus oatural that 
the French government should 1h> diMturhi-d hy tlit; vivid 
light which ho had flushed u])uu their pcriiieiouH intrigues 
with Spain to the detriment of the Republic, und at the 
pertinacity with which he resi«ted their pn-poslerouni claim 
to be rrfmbursecl f.jr oiio-third of tlic luoui-y which the lutt- 
king had advan&'d im a frt-e aulwidy towards the war of tlw 
Netherlands for indejtondence. Hut no injustice conld be 
more outrageous ibaii for the Euvoy'B own government to 
unite with the foreign State in dnuiaging the character of 
its own agent for the crime of fidelity to itself 

Of such cruel perfidy Aernsens had been the victim, and 
he most wrongfully «ii«pi^ted his eiiicf us its ntil perjjetrator. 

The claim for what was called the "Tliinl" hiul heeji 
inventinl after the death nt Henry. As alriady ex)il«iii)cd, 
the " Third "wiw not a gift frmu England to tbv Nethw- 
landw. It was « louu from England to France, or more 
proiK.Tly a consent to altstain from preiwing for payment 
for this proportion of an old debt. James, who wm 
always needy, bad often desired, but never obtained, the 
payment of thin fum *Tom Heniy. Now that the King 
was dead, he applied to the Ri-gent's government, and the 
Regent's government calltxl upon the Netherlands, to pay 
the money. 

Acrseens, as the agent of the Republic, protestt^d firmly 
againnt such claitii. The money had been advanced by the 
King as a free gift, iis his contribntion to n war in which he 
was deeply interfst*-*!, although h^ was nominally at ptwH) 
with Spain. As tu the private arrangements Wtween 
France and England, the BepUbUc, said ibc Dutch envoy, 
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was in no sense bound by tbem. He was no party to the 
Treaty of Hampton Court, and knew nothing of its stipu- 
lations.* 

Courtiers and politicians in plenty at the French court, 
now that Henry was dead, were quite sure that they had 
heard him say over and over again that the Netherlands 
had bound themselves to pay the Third* They {tersuaded 
Uary de' Medici that she likewise had often heard him say 
su, and induced her to take high ground on the subject in 
her interviews with Aerssens. The luckless queen, who was 
always in want of money to satisfy the insatiable greed of 
her favourites, and to buy off the enmity of the great 
princes, was very vehement — although she knew as much of 
those transactions as of the finances of Prester John or the 
Lama of Thibet — in maintaining this claim of her govern- 
ment upon the States. 

'^ After talking with the ministers," said Aerssens, '^ I had 
an interview with the Queen. I knew that she had been 



1 ** Db me dlseat . . . qa'ila ont toas 
U memoire aasex fraicbe poar se soii- 
▼eoir que le ft*a Roy avait parlt* sou* 
▼ent^t rtoit reaoIiid'obligerMcflsieuns 
Itw EtatM a reoonnaitrf ce qui a t't<' 
touniv au nom du Koi de (Grande 
Bit'tR^e, He ooDtentant de d<* nous 
rii'ii di'Diander dect deux ticrM iwyeM 
{•our Ha (Mirt. S'il vivait il H'a)>aliin>it 
de rette exriuH*. . . . Ma rt'|iartye 
etoit ({ue nnuH avoiin r«i;u r«* HfCourH 
p(iur pur dtm i*ni]»loyt' }tar mw vfiiHinH 
en n«iTn'^ui'rn*|mrrai»««indVf:it. jioiir 
ntJtri- «lt'friiH«' «'i iirruimtion df Ii-iir 
enneniy.quei'u IVn\*f)yant on ii«' iimiik 
a |M>int i^rle ni <l'<>liliipitinii ni fit* 
r»»HTitution." — Aerf^^'ii!* U* Malilt-n-. 
30 Feb. IMll (Iliifrui- Anh MS.) 

•' . . . je n'Hy ]iiiri jn^r*' «*»'it»" «li'- 
maniif moins fHlnjirn •'**<!«' la vnIiii)T<' 
dn ftMi KdV que de la niiHoii Ce ■ 
tiern n'a jamais «'tt' di*<tifiL'^iii il"* 
autrtfi i]ru\ <in iif iiimi>i u )MiiiiT «lit 

flU il H • !•'- ftMirilV nil 111 III! ciu U«iV«|f 

■ ■ • 

la <«. HrerH^m* Ni^y n«'i|uit!« des ' 
quelii undent Collteilte n'eU t'ont MUlle I 



mention, et noutaroiis employ^ eeCte 
Bomme oovnme lee autre* qid ont hi% 
accniitre (?i la depenaede nos prepa- 
ratifs tiana que ajoDS Jamais &it estat 
d'en rien rendre ni eax de le pre- 
tend re. lie trait^ fait en Angletem 
a ete nep)cie entre le Roj ei M. da 
Sully. V(»u8, Monsieur, qui Ion r 
etiez yn'-Hent n'y inlenrinstea jamaw 
|Miur ouyr la diatinction de oea p>7^ 
mentu quand la protivtation a et£ 
fairte r«>iitn* la continuation de ea 
traite. Kile ne vouaa |)oini ete inai* 
nuti*. et did on ne H*est |iaa depart jr 
«!*eii fontinuer le i«yement de m^ 
nirn* que imuH devonn. et de fialct 
|M»uvnriHi(rnon*rr«*qu'il ait rien tfail£ 
entn> (fs d«>u\ ofinnmneH que nooa bit 
IxMi nnniTiiiT. ()n me repmche la 
deHMis III It n' iiiirratitude de ne Tonl- 
loir fuiK Heuli'iiient avouer par ecrlt 
«(u'nvitiiH re4.u (*e Tierv au num dea 
.\ii^H(iiH Je It-tfn'nvnyeiirinapectloa 
<ie luMi anpiitit. " — Same to Mine, 
Auk. IttlO. 
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taught her K<»i<>n, to inHut on the paj-meiit uf the Third. So 
I dill not HjH-iik ut uU of thu matter, ))Ut talkwl exclusively 
anil at IfUgth of tl»' Fri'iich n-friincntH in tin- Stuten' w-rvict. 
Sill- wiiH fintHLrniHtM.>(l, nnd did nut Icnuw t-xm-tly whitt to wty. 
Al liu<t, widiDiit n'jilyiiig n single wunl tu whut I hiid U-eii 
tutyiug, nliu Im-cuiiii> very red in tlie (m:t; and wki'd iiif if I 
wcH' not iuHtriict4.-d to H]H>uk of the iuoii<>y dm> to England. 
\Vlii'n'U[ion I M[)oke in the Bcntte iitrv-udy indicated. Shf 
intvmiptitl me by tuiying itlie lind ii porftxrt recollection that 
the late king intended and underetouil that we were to ]Miy 
th'- Third to Entfland, and hiul talked with her verb- 
s' riuuKly on the siihjecl. If he wen> living, he would think 
it very stnuige, Rhe iwid, tliut we refnMtl ; and no on. 

" Soiwumx, Um, pti'tendH to renienilMT jxTftttly that such 
were the King'M intentJonx. "Tin a very Htniiigc thing, Sir. 
Every one known uok the Becn-tit of the Intc king, if you 
;ire witling to liitti-Q. Yet he wax not in the habit of taking 
all thf world int» bix contidem-e. The Qnet-n take» her 
KjiinioUH HH they give them to her. 'Tih a verj' good 
]irine<t<K, Init I urn Hoiry nhe i» tut ignomnt of afljiirs. As 
■'lie MiyH she reni('nilH-n>. one Ih obligetl to nay one l)elii'veH 
li-r. But I. who kiii-w the King i«<) intimately, und miw him 
si> loa-itHntly, know thiit be onild only have Hiiid that the 
Tbirl wast (laid in ae'|uitlul of bit) debtit to und for acvounl 
•<f the King of England, and not that we wen- to niuk» 
restilution t)ienH.>f. Tbe (.'baneeltur tellx niv my refusal has 
lietii tiiken as an atfroDt by tbe Queen, and Puysieux says 
I is a ciiutempt which nbe can't nwallow." ' 

Aimsi-ns on hix {xtrt n'mained firm ; bis |HTtiniici(y Wing 
th- greater aH b<- iborougbly undetvtood the siibjtvt whieb 
lit- was talking about, an advantage which wan nm-ly sban-tl 
ill l>y thoM)' with whom be convert-*]. The Quisn. Iiigbly 
"'aiMlilized by bir< demeanour, became fMui that time forth 
' .^rnwDK h> Bamereld, 18 April 161t. (Haciw Aoeh. US^ 
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his bitter enemy, and, as already Btated, was resolved to be 
rid of him. 

Nor was the Envoy at first desiroas of remaining. He 
had felt after Henry's death and Sully's disgrace, and the 
complete tninsformation of the France which he had known, 
that hi8 power of usefulness was gone. '^ Our enemies," he 
siiid, ^^have got the advantage which I used to have in 
times past, and I recognize a great coldness towards us, 
which is increasing every day." * Nevertheless, he yielded 
reluctantly to Bamc^veld's request that he should for the 
time at least remain at his post. Later on, as the intrigues 
against him l)egan to unfold themselves, and his faithful 
services were made use of at home to blacken his character 
and procure his removal, he n^fused to resign, as to do so 
would be to play into the hands of his enemies, and by 
inference at least tt) accuse himself of infidelity to his trust. 

But his concefile<I rage and his rancor grew more deadly 
every day. He was fully aware of the plots against him, 
although he foun<l it ditticult to tmcc them to their source. 

" I doubt not," he wrote to Jiicques de Maldere, the distin- 
guished diplomatist and senator, who had recently returned 
from his embassy to Ent^land, ^^ that this l>eautiful proi>os]* 
tion of dv Russy has be<»n sent to your Province of Zealand. 
D(H^s it not seem to you a plot well woven as well in 
Holland as at this court to remove me from my post with 
disrcputiition ? What have I done that should cause the 
Qn(»en to disappnive my pnx^eedings ? Since the death of 
the late king I have always opposed the Third, which they 
hav<* lM»fn trying to fix upon the trojisury, on the ground 
that Hcnrj' never spoke to mr of restitution, that the re- 
ceipts given wcrf» simj)!** ones, and that the money given 
was sp«nt for the common iH-iielit nf Fmnce and the States 
under direction of the Kini^'s government. But I am 

' A4THH«-nH to Bftrnevi'M. 31 Anur. IrtlO. (Hnfrai* Arehivw MS.) 
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i-xpcctod here to obey M. du Villeroy, who aajB that it was 
till- iDt«QtioD of the lute king to oblige ua to make the 
}>uyim-nt. I am not acciutomed to obey authority if it be 
iiiit Hujiported by ruaaon. It is for my maaten to reply and 
to dufi-Dil me. The Quueo has do reasoD to complaio. I 
liitve Dmintained the iDtcrestii of my Huperiore. But thit is 
not the cauiK' of the complaiotJi. My misfortune is that all 
my (Icflputches liave Iwcq sent from Holland in copy to thin 
court. Host of them contained free pictures of the con- 
dition aod dealings of those who govern here. 31. de 
Villeroy has found himself depicted often, and now under 
l>rt'text of a public negotiation he has found an opportunity 
of revenging himu'lf. . . . Besides this cauw which Yil- 
leroy lius found fur combing my head, Russy has given 
notice here that I have kept my masters in the hopes of 
bi'ing honounibty exempted from the claims of this gOTom- 
meut. The long letter which I wrote to M. de Bameveld 
juHtifiett my proceedings."' 

It is uo wonder that the Ambassador was galled to the 
quick by the outrage which those concerned in the govern- 
ment were seeking to put u|Min him. How could an honest 
muu fail to be overwhelmed with rage and anguish at being 
dishonoured before the world by his masters for acmpn- 
lously doing his duty, and for maintaining the rights and 
dignity of his own country ? He knew that the charges 
w<'re l>ut pretexts, that the motives of his enemies were as 
humv as the intrigues themitelves, but he also knew ^t the 
World UHUally sides with the govenunent against the indi- 
vidual, and that a man's reputation is rarely strong enough 
to iiiaiatiiin itself unsullied in a foreign land when his own 
i;i>v<'rimient xtrelches forth its hand not to shield, but to 
Btjil. hini. 

'* 1 know," he Miid, " that this plot has been woven partly 

' Aemeat lo Jmcqun da tUld«n. W April 1811. (MR) 
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in Holland and partly hero by good correspondence, in 
order to drive me from my post with disreputation. To this 
has tended the communication of my despatches to make 
me lose my best friends. This too was the object of the 
particular imparting to de Bussy of all my propositions, in 
order to draw a complaint against me from this court. 

'^ But as I have discovered this accurately, I have resolved 
to o£fer to my masters the continuance of my very humble 
service for such time and under such conditions as they 
may think good to prescribe. I prefer forcing my natural 
and private inclinations to giving an opportunity for the 
ministers of this kingdom to discredit us, and to my enemies 
to succeed in injuring me, and by fraud and malice to 
force me from my post. ... I am truly sorry, being ready 
to retire, wishing to have an honoumble testimony in recom- 
pense of my labours, that one is in such hurry to take advan- 
tage of my fall. I cannot believe that my masters wish to 
suffer this. They are too prudent, and cannot be ignorant 
of the treachery which has bi»en practised on me. I have 
maintained their cause. If they have chosen to throw down 
the fruits of my industry, the blame should be imputed to 
those who consider their own ambition more than the in- 
terests of the public. . . . What envoy will ever dare to 
s]H'ak with vigour if he is not sustained by the government 
at home ? . , . My enemies have misrepresented my actions, 
and my language as ))assionate, exaggerated, mischievous^ 
Imt I have no pission except for the service of my supe- 
riors. They say that I have a dark and distrustful dis- 
position, but I have been alarmed at the alliance now forming 
here with the King of Spain, through the policy of M. 
de Villeroy. I was the first to discover this intrigue, which 
they thought buried in the bosom of the Triumvirate. I 
gave notice of it to My Lords the States as iu duty bound. 
It all came back to the government iu the copies furnished 
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■•t' 111}- iiccret despatches. This is the real source of tb« 
t:<>iii]>laiutH ti^imtt me. The rest uf the chargfi), n-lnting to 
tbi- Third nod olhur mutters, are hut pretexts. To jmrry 
the hlow, ihvy prvtt-nd that all that ia said and done with 
th>' S]>iiDiiinl is hut ft-igning. Who is going to helit-re that ? 
Ilii)' not the I'ii]>e iDtvrveDed in the afiiiir? ... I tell 
you thi-y are furiuuii here because I have my eyes opeu. I 
flt'c too fur into their afiiiirB to suit their puipoeea A new 
man would suit them bt.>tter." ' 

His [KwitioQ wiis hoi>elessly comproQused. He remained 
ill I'liri!', howt'ver, month after month, and even year after 
y-iir, defying his enemies both at the Queen's court and in 
Ilotlaikd, feeding fat the grudge he bore to Bameveld as tbu 
i>uii)ioMxl author of the intrigue against him, and drawing 
cl<<M-r the pi-rsonnl bunds which united bimto Bouillon and 
thriti|rh hiiu to Prince Muurici-. 

Till' wmth of thf AnihaHsador flamed forth without dis- 
;;iiis>- ii^j^iinst Diimeveld and idl hia adherents when his 
ri'iiK'Vdl, lis will Ix! n'taltHl on a subsequent juge, was at 
li>t «-fli'Ct*'d. And his hatred was likely to be dt-adly. 
A niiin with a shrewd, vivid face, cleanly cut features and 
u n-stliHs ey<- ; wt.-aring a close-fitting skull cap, which gave 
him s<.imelhiug the look of a monk, but with the thorough- 
bri il and facile demeanour of one familiar with the world ; 
sUmIiIiv, Nmoi)th, and cnn-l. a man coldly intellectual, who 
f>iind no one, loveil but few. and never forgot or forgavi- ; 
I-'rauiis d'Aenwfus, devoured by ambition and burning with 
r-vi-upe. wji« a daugemus enemy. 

Timt- was mmio to show whether it was safe to injure 
him. Bamevfld, fnini wi-ll-considered motives of public 
jLiliiv, wan tavouriuf; his honourable recall. But he allow.'d 
a d'-i'opius inten-a1 of more than three years to elapM 

' A«-r«>i'ii-> t'. Jiingni^ .1.- MkUrn-. it M«T IS]]. (HB.\ 
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in which to terminate his afiain, and to take a deli- 
berate departure from that French embassy to which the 
Advocate had originally promoted him, and in which there 
had been so many years of mutual benefit and confidence 
between the two statesmen. He used no underhand means. 
He did not abuse the power of the States-Oeneral which he 
wielded to cast him suddenly and brutally from the dis- 
tinguished post which he occupied, and so to attempt to 
dishonour him before the world. Nothing could be more 
respectful and conciliatory than the attitude of the gorem- 
ment from first to last towards this distinguished functionary. 
The Bepublic respected itself too much to deal with honour- 
able agents whose services it felt obliged to dispense with 
as with vulgar malefactors who had been detected in crime. 
But Aerssens believed that it was the Advocate who had 
<viused copies of his despatches to be sent to the French court, 
and that he had deliberately and for a fixed purpose been 
undermining his influence at home and abroad and blacken- 
ing his character. All his ancient feelings of devotion, if 
they had ever genuinely existed towards his former friend 
and patron, turned to gall. He was almost ready to deny 
that he had ever respected Bameveld, appreciated his public 
services, admired his intellect, or felt gratitude for his 
guidance. 

A fierce controversy — to which at a later period it wiU be 
nea^Rsary to call the reader's attention, because it is inti- 
mat(*ly connected with dark scenes afterwards to be enacted 
— took place 1>etween the late ambassador and Comelis van 
der Myle. Meantime Bameveld pursued the policy which he 
had marked out for the States-Geneml in regard to France. 

Certainly it was a difficult problem. There could be no 
doubt that metamorphosi'd Fmnce could only be a dangerous 
ally for tlio Brpiiblic. It wtis in re^ility im]>ossible that 
she should be her ally at all. And this Bameveld knew. 
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Still it was better, 00 he thought^ lor the Netherlands that 
France should exist than that it should fidl into utter 
decomposition. France, though under the influence of 
Spain, and doubly allied by marriage contracts to Spain, was 
better than Spain itself in the place of France. This seemed 
to be the only choice between two erils. Should the whole 
weight of the States-Gteneral be thrown into the scale of the 
malcontent and mutinous princes against the established but 
tottering goTemment of France, it was difficult to say how 
soon Spain might literally, as well as inftrmtiaUy, re^ in 



Between the rebellion and the legitimate gorenunent^ 
therefore, Bamereld did not hesitate. Franoe, coipofate 
France, with which the Bepublic had been so long in 
close and mutually advantageous alliance, and fktmi whose 
late monarch she had received such constant and valuable 
benefits, was in the Advocate's o^nion the only power to be 
recognised, Papal and Spanish though it was. The advan- 
tage of an alliance with the fickle, self-seeking, and ever 
changing mutiny, that was seeking to make use of Pro- 
testantism to effect its own ends, was in his ^yes rather 
specious than reaL 

By this policy, while making the bieach irreparable with 
Aerssens and as many leading pditioians as Aerssens could 
influence, he first brought on himself the stupid aocoMtion 
of swerving towards Spain. Dull munnurs like these, whidi 
were now but fiuntly makmg themselves heard against the 
reputation of the Advocate, were destined en long to ■well 
into a mighty roar ; but he hardly listened now to in- 
sinuations which seemed infinitely befow his contempt He 
still effectually ruled the nation through his influence in 
tlie States of Holland, where he reigned supseme. Thus 
far Bameveld and My Lords the States General were ens 
I>er8onage. 
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Bat there was another great man in the State who had 
at last grown impatient of the Advocate's power^ and was 
secretly resolved to brook it no longer. Maurice of Nassau 
had felt himself too long rebuked by the genius of the 
Advocate. The Prince had perhaps never foigiven him for 
the political guardianship which he had exercised over him 
ever since the death of William the Silent. He resented 
the leading strings by which his youthful footstep had 
been sustained, and which he seemed always to feel about 
his limbs so long as Bameveld existed. He had never for- 
gotten the unpalatable advice given to him by the Advocate 
through the Princess-Dowager. 

The brief campaign in Cleve and Julich was the last 
great political operation in which the two were likely to 
act in even apparent harmony. But the rivalry between 
the two had already pronounced itself emphatically during 
the n^otiations for the truce. The Advocate had felt it 
absolutely necessary for the Republic to suspend the war 
at the first moment when slie could treat with her ancient 
sovereign on a footing of equality. Spain, exhausted with 
the conflict, had at last consented to what she considered 
the humiliation of treating with her rebellious provinces 
as with frt*e stiites over which she claimed no authority. 
The i)eace party, led by Bameveld, hod triumphed, not- 
withstanding the steady opposition of Prince Maurice and 
his adherents. 

Why had Maurice opposed the treaty? Because his 
vocation was over, because he was the greatest captain of 
the age, because his emoluments, his consideration, his 
dignity before the world, his i)er8onal i)ower, were all vastly 
greater in war than in his opinion they could possibly be in 
{M^ace. It was easy for him to persuade himself that what 
was manifestly for his individual interest was likewise 
essential to the prosjK^rity of the country. 
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Th(> diminution in hiH revenues consequent on the return 
Vo pt'ace wan nuule gtNNl to him, his brother, and hiH cousin, 
l>y most muniticcnt t-ndowmentM and {R^nsions. And it was 
nwiimto the strenuous exertions of the Advocate* that these 
liir^.' Slims wrn» vot«*d. A hollow friendship was kept up 
Iw-twi'm thr tw«) during the first few years of the truce, hut 
resentment and jealousy lay d<H*p in Maurice's heart. 

At alK)ut the {M'riod of the n*tuni of Aersseus from his 
Fn>neh embassy, the suppressed fire was rejidy to flame forth 
at the first fanning by that artful hand. It was imiK>s- 
sible, so Aerssens thought and whisp(*n*d, that two heads 
could n*main on one Ixnly {M)litic. Then* was no room in 
the Netherlands for lM»th the Advocate and the Prince. 
Barneveld was in all civil affairs dictator, chief magistrate, 
supreme judge ; l)ut he occupied this high stiition by the 
lorcr of inteUect, will, and expiTii'nce, not through any 
constitutional pnmsion. In time of war the Prince was 
generalissimo, commander-in-chief of all the armies of the 
Uepublio. Vet constitutionally he was not captiin-grnrral 
at all. He wjis only stadholder of five out of seven pn»vinces. 

Barneveld sus]NH*t4Hl him of still wishing to make himself 
soven*ign «)f tin* country. Perhaps his suspicions wrre in- 
correct. Yi't there was every nMison why Maurice should 
Im' ambitious of that ]>osition. It would have Invu in 
acconhmei* with the openly cxpresscil desire of Henry IV. 
and other powerful allies of the Netherlands. His fathered 
assassination had alon<* ]>n'ventetl his elevation to the rank 
of sovereign Count (»f Holland. The federal policy of the 
Provinces had drifteil into a n-publican form after their 
rimneiati(»n of their Simnish sovereign, not because the 
♦ m u|ile, «>r the States as repn*s(*nting the people, had de- 
lil" nitely cho8«n a republican system, but because they 
< "uM pt no jMiwerful monarch to accept the soven*ignty. 
Til' y hid MtftTid to Ihxvuuo subjt*cts of Protestant England 
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and of Catholic France. Both powers had refiued the offer, 
and refused it with something like contumely. HoweTer 
deep the subsequent regret on the part of both, there was no 
doubt of the fact. But the internal policy in all the pio- 
vinees, and in all the towns, was republican. Local self- 
government existed everywhere. Each city magistracy was 
a little republic in itself. The death of William the Silent, 
before he had been invested with the sovereign power of all 
seven provinces, again left that sovereignty in abeyance. 
Was the supreme powrr of the Union, created at Utrecht 
in 1579, vested in the States-General ? 

They were beginning theoretically to claim it, but Bame- 
veld denit»il the existence of any such power either in law 
or fact. It was a league of sovereignties, he maintained ; 
a confcdenicy of seven indep4*ndent states, united for certain 
purposes l)y a treaty made some thirty years before. No- 
thing e<nild 1m? more iinl)ecile, judging by the light uf 
subsequent evrnts and the exiM-rience of centuries, than such 
an organiziition. Tlie indepfudcnt and sovereign republic 
of Zealand or of (ironingen, for exani])le, would have made 
a ]>oor tigun* cam])ai;rning. or negotiating, or exhibiting 
itst'lf on its own account bcfim- the world. Yet it was 
ditKcult to show any rhartrr, pn^ccnlcnt, or prescription for 
the sovcTi'ijicntv of tin* States-! fcnt-rjil. Necessarv as such 
an invor|ionition was for tin- very existence of the Union, no 

ct>nstitutioiial union had rwr Wvn enacted. Pnu^ticallv 

• 

the Province of Holland, representing more than half the 
jionulation, wi'alth, stn-ni^th, and intclK'Ct of the whole 
<>int< deration, had achii-vt-d an irret^ular supremacy in the 
Statts-iienenil. But its undeniable superiority was now 
causinsra rank growth ofi^ivy, hatnMl, and jealousy tlmiugh- 
out the country, and the great Advocjite of Holland, who 
was identiiit^d with the province, and had so long wielded its 
power, was beginning to rt^a]) the full harvest of that malice. 



M 
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Thus while thert^ was so mucli of vagaeness in theory and 
pnictice iis to the sovertignty, there was nothing criuiini&l 
on tilt* jNirt of Maurici* if he was auihitious of obtaining the 
sovereignty himself. He was not seeking to coiuimss it hy 
li;iS4* artitice or by intrigue of any kind. It was very natu- 
nil that he should be restive under the dictatorship of the 
Advocate. If a single burgher and hiwyer could make him- 
Htif deH{M>t of the Netherlands, how much more reasonable 
tliat he — with the noblfst blood of Euro]K* in his veins, whose 
dinnt ancestor three centuries before had been empi*ror not 
only of those provinces, but of all Germany and half 
( Miristendoni l)esides, whost) immortal father had under Hod 
been tlie creator and saviour of the new coinmonweidth, had 
niadt* sacritices such as man never made for a ])eopIe, and 
had at last laid down his life in its defence ; wlio had himsi*If 
t'ou^lit daily fnim boy hot hI upwanls in tht* great causi*, who 
had It'd national annirs from vietor}' to victor}' till he had 
plactd his tountry as a military sch(K)l and a belligm^nt 
powi-r ton-most among the nations, and had at last so 
rxhaustt'tl and humbletl the grt^it adversary and fonner 
tyrant that he had Ihvii glad of a truci* while thi* n-bi-l 
ehi« r Would have jirrfem-d to continue the war — sliould 
aspire to rule by hennlitary right a land with which his 
iianir and his race were indeliblv associated bv counth'ss 
^acritio's and heroic aehievt*ments. 

It was no crime in Maurice to desire the sovereignty. 
It was still less a crime in Bameveld to believe that he 
desired it. There was no s))ecial reason why the Pnnce 
should love the n'publican fonu of government providinl 
that an hcn*ditary one could be legally sul>9tituted for it. 
He had swoni all(^iance to the statutes, customs, and privi- 
leges i»f iNich of the provinces of which he had been electetl 
>tadhoIder, but then' would have l)et*n no tn*ason on his 
{Kirt if the namt* and dignity of stadholder should be 
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changed by the States themselves for those of King or 
sovereign Prince. 

Yet it was a chief grievance against the Advocate on the 
part of the Prince that Bameveld believed him capable of 
this ambition. 

The Republic existed as a fact^ but it had not long 
existed, nor had it ever received a formal baptism. So un- 
defined was its constitution, and so conflicting were the various 
opinions in regard to it of eminent men, that it would be 
difficult to say how high-treason could be committed against 
it. Great lawyers of highest intellect and learning believed 
the sovereign power to reside in the separate states, others 
found that sovereignty in the city magistracies, while during 
a feverish period of war and tumult the supreme function 
had without any written constitution, any organic law, prac- 
tically devolved u|)on the States-General, who had now begun 
to claim it as a right. The Republic was neither venerable 
by age nor impregnable in law. It was an improvised aris- 
tocracy of lawyers, mauufactun^rs, bankers, and cori)orationa 
which had done immense work and exhibited astonishing 
sagacity and counige, but which might never have achieved 
the independence of the Provinces unaided by the sword of 
Orange-Nassau and the magic spell which belonged to that 
ntune. 

Thus a bitter conflict was ni})idly developing itself in the 
heart of the Commonwealth. There was the civil element 
struggling with the military for predominance ; sword 
against gown ; states' rights against central authority ; 
jM'iice against war ; al)Ove all the rivalry of one prominent 
personage against another, whose mutual hatred was now 
artfully inflamed by partisans. 

And now another element of discord had come, more 
pol(»nt than all the rest : the terrible, never ending, struggle 
of Church ajrainst State. Theological hatred which forty 
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yean long had foand vent in the exchange of acrimopj 
between the ancient and the Beformed chnrehes was now 
•assuming other shapes. Religion in that age and conntrjr 
was more than has often been the case in history the atmo- 
sphere of men's daily Uves. But during the great war for 
indi*pi*ndencis although the hostility between the two reli- 
gious forces was always intense, it was modified especially 
towards the close of the struggle by other controlling in- 
fluences. The love of independence and the passion for 
uationality, the devotion to ancient political privileges, was 
often as fervid and genuine in Catholic bosoms as in thota 
of Protestants, and sincere adherents of the ancient churdi 
had fought to the death against Spain in defence of char* 
tered rights. 

At that very moment it is probable that half the popu- 
lation of the United Provinces was Catholic. Yet it would 
be ridiculous to deny that the aggressive, uncompromising^ 
Hi4f-Bacrificing, intensely believing, perfectly feariess spirit 
of Calvinism had been the animating soul, the motive power 
of the great nwolt For the Provinces to have encountered 
Spain and Rome without Calviuism, and relying upon muni- 
cipal enthusiasm only, would have been to throw away the 
sword and fight with the scabbard. 

But it is equally certain that those hot gotpdlers who had 
suffered so much martyrdom and achieved so many »"«»*^*tff 
were fully aware of their power and despotic in its eigw iae. 
Against the oligarchy of commercial and juiidioal corfon^ 
tions they stood thore the most terrible aiiitocncy of all: 
the aristocracy of GM's elect, predestiiied tnm aU time and 
to all eternity to take precedence of and to look down apoa 
their inferior and lost fellow creatures. It was inevitable 
that this aristocracy, which had done so much, whidi had 
bn^athcd into a new-bom commonwealth the breath of ill 
life, sliould be intolerant, haughty, dogmatic. 
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The Church of Borne, which had been dethroned after 
inflicting such exquisite tortures during its period of power, 
was not to raise its head« Although so large a proportion 
of the inhabitants of the country were secretly or O} aly 
attached to that faith, it was a penal offence to participate 
openly in its rites and ceremonies. Religious equality, 
except in the minds of a few individuals, was an unimaginable 
idea. There was still one Church which arrogated to itself 
the sole possession of truth, the Church of Geneva. Those 
who admitted the possibility of other forms and creeds were 
either Atheists or, what was deemed worse than Atheists, 
Papists, because Papists were assumed to be traitors also, and 
desirous of selling the country to Spain. An undevout man 
in that land and at that epocli was an almost unknown 
pheuomeuon. Religion was as much a recognized necessity 
of existence as food or drink. It were as easy to find people 
going about without clothes as without religious convictions. 
The Advocate, who had always adhered to the humble spirit 
of his ancestnil device, ^^Nil scire trUissimaJideSy* and almost 
aloue among his fellow citizens (siive those immediate 
apostles and pupils of his who became involved in his fate) 
in favour of religious toleration, began to be suspected of 
treason and Pa]>aey because, had he been able to give the 
law, it was thought he would have pi^rmitted such horrors as 
the public exercise of the Roman Catholic religion. 

The IiissingH and screauiings of the vulgar against him 
as he niovi*d forward on his stedfast coiurse he heeded less 
than tliose of geese on a common. But there was coming a 
time when this proud and seoniful statesman, conscious of 
the superiority conferred by great talents and unparalleled 
exjwrience, would find it less easy to treat the voice of 
slanderers, wliether idiots or powerful and inteilectoa] 
enemies, with contempt 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Schirai in the Church a Public Fact — Strangle for Power betWMo tlw 
Sacerdotal and Political Ordem — I>i0put«* between Armlniua and Uuma- 
ruH — Rap* of JamfH I. at th«* ApptAntmcnt of Vofvtioa — Arminiana 
called K(*nioniit rants — Ha^e Conference — Contra Remonstranoe bj 
<ioinaritet»(»f ik'veu Puinta t4> the Remonatranta' Five — Fierce Theulof^ioal 
I>iit|iut(*H t)in>iiffhout the Country — RvHwyk Secewion — Maurici* wiabea 
to n'niain noutral. but finda himnelf the (^hieftain of the Contra-R«inon- 
Htraut Party -- The 8tatea of Holland Remonntrant bj a large Biijoritj ^ 
The Stat4<H-(}i*m*ral Contra-R'moniftrant — Sir Ralph Win wood learea 
tht' Ila^ue — Thni^* Armiea to take the Fifld a|iraintt Proteatantiam. 

SniiSM in tlu* Churcli luul Ixvoiiie a public fact, and theo> 
lo^iral hatri'd wa8 in full hlazi* thntuglumt tin* c(»untry. 

Till' ^RMit ])nu'tical qui^ntiun in tht* Church hod been as 
to thr appointment uf pn*achi>rH, wardenn, schtKdniasti'rH, and 
othiT otHctTH. By the eccUttiastical arrangi*nu*nt8 of 1591 
^Trnt ]H)wer wa8 conciHled to the civil authority in church 
matters, enpi'cially in regard to such appointments, which 
wrrt* made by a commission consisting of four membeiB 
naiiunl by the churches and four by the magistrates in each 
tlistrict.' 

Hanieveld, who above all things desired peace in the 
i'hunh, had wiHhiHl to revive this ordinance, and in 1612 
it had Ikh-u reHoIved by the States of Holland that each city 
<ir village should, if the magistracy approved, provisionally 
coiifonn to it. The States of Utrecht nuule at the same 
tiiii«> a Hiinilar amingt>ment. 

'■ Wa '.najir x .%9 * Oroot PUk. I Van Rem and Brill, Cnotinoatlon oT 
kiitN>*k.' iii d.-l. M. 4.59. Uniot i Arend. UL d. ii ftok. pn. 499. mg. 
r!n-.'»jf^h Plakkat-lKn.k.* I. d. 3ri9. 
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It was the controversy which has been going on since the 
b^inning of history and is likely to be prolonged to the 
end of time — t he strugple for power. V^^w^p f.lii> gft/n^rantjj^ 
and political orders .: the controversy whethci- ^pricsts sh flll 
control tlie state or the state govern the.pciests.^ 

This was the i)ractical question involved in the fierce 
dispute as to dogma. The famous duel between Arminiua 
and Gomarus ; the s])lendid theological tournaments which 
succeeded ; six champions on a side armed in full theological 
panoply and swinging the sharpest curtal axes which learn- 
ing, passion, and acute intellect could devise, had as yet 
produced no bi»n(»ficont result. Nobody had been convinced 
by the shock of iirgument, by the exchange of those 
dos^KT.itt* bl<.»ws. The High Council of the Hague^ 
had declared that no difference of opinion in the 
Church existeil suthcicnt to prevent fraternal harmony and 
happiness. But (roniarus loudly declared that, if there were 
n(» means of putting; down thi* hert'sy of Arminius, there 
would Wfore lonj^ hv a struggle such as would set province 
against province, villago against village, family against 
family, throughout the land.' He should be afraid to die 
in such doctrint'. II«' shuddiTcd that any one should dare 
to conir Ih-iore (nxrs tribunal with such blasphemies. 
Mrantinit* his great adversary, tla* learned and eloquent, the 
mu>icMK tVolicsonn*, hospitable heresiarch was no more. 
Worn uut with controversy, but peaceful and happy in the 
eon virt inns which wen* so bitterly denounciil by GomaruH 
and a lar^jje proportii»n of both preachers and laymen in the 
Netlurlands, and eoiivineed that the schism which in his 

Auir ^"*^'^^' '''^'' bei-n created by thn.se whu called them- 

**'"'•* mIvis the nrtlnnlnx would weakeu the cause of 
Protestantism throu^hnut Kurop«\ Anninius died at the age 
of fnrtv-nine. 

' Vau Ktn-« and BnM. ' Vad. Uescb.' iii 419. 4*^2. $eq. 
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The magistrates throughout Holland, with the exception 
i>f a frw cities, were Anuiniun, the preachers Gomarian ; 
for Arniinius tiscribed to the civil authority the right to 
dt^cide upon church matters, wliile Gonuirus maintained that 
rccIesiaHtical affairs should be regulated in ecclesiastical 
assciuhlii's. The overseers of Leyden University appointed 
Counul Vorstius to be professor of theology in pkice of Arnii- 
nius. The seli^ction fiHed to the brim the cup of bitterness, 
for no man was mure audaciously latitudinarian than he. 
Hi' waH even HUtfi)ecteil of Socinianism. There came a shriek 
from King Jimies, fierce and shrill enough to rouse Anninius 
from his grave. James foamed to the mouth at the insoh*nce 
of the ovenHH.*rH in ap{)ointing such a monster of infidelity 
to tht* professorship. He ordered his books to be publicly 
ImniiHl in St. PauPs Churchyard and at both Universities,* 
ami would luive burned the Professor himself with as much 
dtlight as Torqueniada or Peter Titelman ever felt in 
roasting their victims, had not the day for such festivitii« 
gour by. Hi* ordered the States of Holland on iwin of for 
ever forfeiting his friendship to exclude Vorstius at oncv 
from thr theoh»gical chair and to forbid him from '^ nestling 
{inywht-n* in the country." 

lie di'clari'd his amazement that they should tolerate such 
a |K'st as Coimid Vorstius. Had they not had enough of 
tin* sffd sown by that foe of God, Anninius ? He ordennl the 
Statt's-dfneral to cluise the blasphemous monster from 
tlir land, or else he would cut off all connection with thi-ii 
t'tilsr and heretic churches and make the other R4'fonntil 
clnirrhcs of Euro|>e do the same, nor should the youth 
nf England ever be allowed to frequent the University of 
Levdtn.- 

In point of fact the Professor was never allowed to qualify, 
t4» ]irt'acl), or to teach ; so tremendous was the outcry of 

I Van li. .^ an.l Drill. ' Vtul n«iirh.' iii. 405 • lUd. * Carieioo LetleiB.' 
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Poter Plandos and tnaDj orthodox preachen, echoing tha 
wrath of the King. He lived at Gouda in a private capa> 
city for sercral years, until the Synod of Dordrecht at laat 
publicly condemned his opinioas and deprived him of his 
professorship. 

Meantime, the preachers who were disciplea of Anniniiu 
had in a private asBembly drawn up what was called a 
Ri-monBtnma', addressed to the States of Holland, and 
(leftnding themselves from tlie reproach that they were 
seeking change in the Divine service and deairons of 
creating tumult and schism.' 

This BcmoDstrauce, set forth by the pen of the fiimotu 
Uyti^nbogaert, whom Gomanis culled the Court Trumpeter, 
because for a long time he had been Prince Manrice'i 
favourite preacher, was placed in the hands of Banieveld, 
for delivery to the States of Holland. Thenceforth th« 
ArminianB were called Bemonstnints. 

The Hague Cnnfcreuce followed, six preachers on a aide, 
and the States of HolLmd exhorted to fmti^mal compromiae. 
Until further notice, they decreed that no man should be 
n-<)uire(l to bi'lieve more than hud been laid down in the 
Five Points. 

Befort- the conference, however, the Qomarite preachen 
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hiid drawn up a CoQtru-RemoDStrance of Seven Points in 
opposition to tbi' Rt^monstmntH' fiveJ 

Tilt'}' deimuided the holding of a National S}'iiod to 
H«-tth* the difference Ix'tween thes** Five and S<*vi'n Pointu, or 
tlie sending of them to foreign univerHitii*H for iirbitration, 
a mutual promim* being given by the contending {Mirties to 
abide by the dt^cision. 

Tlius inucli it has been necesHar}' to Htute concerning 
what in the Heventeenth century was called the pLitfomi of 
thi* two great partieH : a term which hu8 lK*4*n {)eriK*tuated 
in our own couutr}', and is familiar to all the world in tho 
nineteenth. 

Thert^ Hhall be no more HCtting forth of these subtle and 
finely wrought abstmctions in our pages. We aspin* not to 
the lofty heights of theological and Hupemutural contem- 
plation, when* the atmosphen.* becomes too rarefied for 

' Authorities Iniit cited. tion of the elect. 

Th<«i* were the S«'r«*ii Points: — ' V. Ood ttiUMt he Onupel to he 

I. (}in1 hai» chown from eternitr prv«ched to them, makiiiK the Mine, 
certain pemoni« out of the human imoe» throuf^h the HoW (Ihiwt. of ftrenKth 
which in and witli AiUm ft'H into tin upon their minJs, ph that ther not 
and hiiHiio mon- |h)Wit to U'liereand mervlr oliCaJn |ifiwer tf> repent and to 
coiiV(>rt itM'lf than a dead man to n*> helieve. but aluo actually and roliu* 
ttton* hiiumOf t' I lift*, in onler to make tariir do n*|)eut ami lieliew. 

th'-rn h1i*fwed thntu^h Chrint : while Vf. Such elect. thn>u^h the Rame 

llf iuMteH bv the rent thniugh His |iuwer of the Holy tHtoat thmugh 

riLr)ite«Miii jui)^nent, and U«veii them which they hare once become r«*pent- 

ly'intz in their Hinn. ant and believinf?. art' ke|4 in iiiich 

II. DiiMn'n nf iNdievim: |«rentii. wine tliat they indt^^l through weak- 
an well AM full-irrown U'lieverw. an*to neaa fall into heary iiin» : Imt oao 
In* (iiriHi«li<n*d aHcli'ct m* li»n|(ai* they never wholly and for always lost* the 
Mr i* h action do not |>n>reth»> contrary, true faith. 

III. UihI in Hilt eliftion hai» not VII. True beIi<*Teni from this. 

• Mkk'-l At th*' lielii'f And the repent- howerer. draw no r«*aiinn fiir fleshly 

«rti*- of the elect; but. on the con- quii*t. it bein|r imiKwsible that they 

tmrv. in Hift eternal and unchanfr^ who thrr»uirh a triu* faith wen* planted 

H»i!«- ili-Hii^n. has rei«»1vHd to jfive to In (lirist should brinflr fi*rthno fruits 

111* .lii-t fnith and steilfastness. and ofthankfu1nf«ss;thepn>mim'Hfif4tiM|'ii 

t!.im f.i make thfni Mewnl. help and the waminm* "f Scripture 

IV ilf, til thin i-nd. in the first tendinir to make their salrat ion wi irk 

I 111-.- |>n-«*-ntf.l 1.1 fli.-ni Histmly In*, in them in fi-arand tremblimr. snd to 

i.'o'i.'nS.iri.w)iiiM-HiitriTin&rf«.alt)iiiU|rh cause them mor^ earnestly to desire 

* i!!ii-; -ix iiir t' ••f\ciiri<>niirnI1 ii»»*n*s help from that ppint without which 

^.fl-. ri.'v.Ttli»'N*<-. Jtiviinlintf to 0«k1'h th«'y can do nothing;. 
ilfi-niv Hi-rvei* aliaif t*» thf reconcili^ 

V(»L. I. 1 
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ordinary constitutions. Bather we attempt an objectiTe and 
level survey of remarkable phenomena manifesting them- 
selves on the earth ; direct or secondary emanations from 
those distant spheres. 

For in those days, and in that land especiaUy, theologjr 
and politics were one. It may be questioned at least whether 
this practical fusion of elements, which may with more 
safety to the Commonwealth be kept separate, did not tend 
iiniic as much to lower and contaminate the religious senti- 
1nc•llt^> as to elevate the i)olitical idea. To mix habitually 
the solemn phraseology which men love to reserve for their 
highest and most sacani needs with the familiar slang 
of politics and trade seems to our generation not a very 
desirable proceeding. 

The aroma of doubly distilled and highly sublimatcil 
dogma is more difficult to catch than to comprehend the 
broad«T and more practical distinctions of ever}'-day party 
strife. 

King James was furious at the thought that common men 
— the vulgar, the i)eople in short — should dare to discoBS 
di^ep prnblrnis of divinity which, as he confessed, had puzzled 
even his royal mind. Bameveld modestly disclaimed the 
power of st'cing with absolute clearness into things beyond 
the reacli of the liuinan intellect. But the honet^t Nether- 
landers wtn' not abaslh^ ])y thunder fn>m Hw royal pulpit, 
nor per|»lt'Xrd by hesitations which darkened the soul of 
the pn-at Advocate. 

In burtrhers* mansions, peasants' cottages, mechanics' back- 
parlnurs. on btiard herring smacks, canal boats, and Elaat 
Iudiani(*n; in shops, counting-rooms, farmyanis, guard-rooms, 
ale-ln>us»'s ; on tlir exehangi*, in the tennis-court, on the 
mall : at lumqut'ts, at burials, christenings, or bridals ; 
wlirn»viT and whfn«*v«T liunian creatures met each other^ 
thcR* was ever to Ix' found the tierce wrangle of Benum 
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Htnuit and Contni-K(*inon8tmnt, tlu; hissing of red-hot 
th«'nlogiciil rlirtoric, thr ))i*Itiiig of hostih* toxts. The 
hliu'ksmith's iron c«>oIr(l on thi* anvil, the tinker dr()|)]>i*d a 
krttic half nieudctl, the hroker h'ft a )>urgaiQ unclinched, 
the S<.-heveningen tisherniAU in his wooden shoes forgot the 
eraeks in his jiinkie, while each {Miused to hold liigh (Min- 
verse with friend or foe on fate, free will, or ulwolute fore 
knowledge ; losing himself in wandering mazt^s whence 
there was no issue. Province against province, citjr against 
city, family against family ; it was one vast scene of 
hickcrin^, denunciation, heartbumingB, mutual excommuni- 
cation and hatri'd. 

Alas ! a genrration of mankind before, men had stood 
hiinthd together to nsist, with all the might that comt^ 
frnii union, the fell spirit of the Holy Inquisition, which 
was dooming all who had wandered from the ancient fold 
or nsistt'd foreign tyranny to the uxt>, the fiiggot, the living 
gnivf. There had been small leisure theu for men who 
fought for Fatherland, and for com)MirHtive libi*rty of eon- 
Hciemc, to tear each others' charactere in pieces, and to 
indulge in mutual liatreds and loathing on the question of 
preilrstinatiun. 

As a rule the |>opuIation, especially of the humbler classes, 
and a great majority of the preachers were Contra-Remon- 
stnint ; the magistrates, the burgher patricians, were 
RtUMnstrant. In ILdland the controlling influence was Re- 
ninnstrant ; but Amsti^rdam and four or five other cities of 
that provino' held to the opi)Osite doctrine. These cities 
fornit-d therefor* a small minority in the States Assembly of 
TTiilland sustaint^I by a large majority in the States-General. 
The Province of Utn^ht was almost unanimouslv Remon- 
strant. The five other provinces were decide<Uy Contra- 
R»-nitin*5tnint. 

It i> <d)viMus th»'n»ft»n' that the influence of Bameveld, 
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Iiitherto so all-controlling in the States-General, and which 
rested on the complete submission of the States of Holland 
to his wiU, was tottering. The battle-line between Churd& 
and State was now drawn up ; and it was at the same time 
a battle between the union and the principles of state 
sovereignty. 

It had long since been declared through the mouth of the 
Advocate, but in a solemn state manifesto, that My Lends 
the States-GcDcral were the foster-fiithers and the natuxal 
protectors of the Church, to whom supreme authority in 
church matters belonged.^ 

The Contra- Remonstrants, on the other hand, maintained 
that all the various churches made up one indivisible chorchy 
seated above the States, whether Provincial or Greneral, and 
governed by the Holy Ghost acting directly upon the con- 
gregations. 

As the schism grew deeper and the States-General receded 
from the position which they had taken up under the lead 
of the Advocate, the scene was changed. A migority of the 
Provinces being Contra-Remonstrant, and therefore in fiivour 
of a National Synod, the States-General as a body were of 
necessity for the Synod. 

It was felt by the clergy that, if many churches existed, 
they would all remain subject to the civil auihoritjr. 
The power of the priesthood would thus sink before 
that of the burgher aristocracy. There must be one 
chun-h — the Church of Geneva and Heidelberg — ^if that 
theoeracy which the Gomiu-ites meant to establish vras not 
to vanish as a dream. It was founded on Divine Right, and 
kiifw no chief nia^istratt.' hut the Holy Ghost. A few yean 
lK»iore the States-Cirneral had agretnl to a National Synod^ 
hut with a condition that then' should Ik? revision of the 
Netherland Conft^ssion and the Heidelberg Catechism. 

> Van 1U>«*H anil Brill, iii. 422. Baudart. i. 9. 10. 
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A^iiinfll tliis the orthodox infaJlibiliBts had proteated and 
tliuiKlcnKl, bectiuse it was an admiHBiuD that the vile Arnii- 
niiiii hcn-tty tiiiglit ]>erlutpa be declarud correct. It was now 
huwL'viT a mutter of certainty that the States-Geoenil would 
oMuto to oppose thti unconditional Synod, because the majority 
fliili'd with the priesthood. 

The iiiiigistrates of Lcyden had not long before opposed 
lht> cli'iimnd for n Syno<l on the ground that the war aguinnt 
K}Kiiii vfiis not undertaken to maintain one sect ; that men of 
viirioUH M>ctH and creeds bad fought with equal valour against 
the fonmiiin f<H' ; that ivligioufl compulsion was hateful, and 
that HO bvd'mI hiul a right to claim Netherlandors as slaves,' 

To thoughtful jMiIiticiuns like Bomeveld, Hugo Qrotius, 
anil itirn who acted with them, that seemed a doctrine 
fmu^lit with dting^T to the state, by which mankind were 
not regiinled as saved or doomed according to belief or 
(teetls. Imt AS individuals divided from all eternity into twi> 
claxtxn which could never he united, but must ever mutually 
n-giird t-Hcli other as enemies. 

Ami like enemies NetherUnden were indeed beginDing 
to r('>!ard each other. The men who, banded like brothers, 
had wi heroically fought for two gencrationa long for lilxTty 
Hi^iuxt an almost superhuman dt'sputism, now howling and 
ji-eriiig ;Lg:iiii!*t eiwh other like demons, seemed determined 
to liriiifj the verj* nanii' of liberty into contempt. 

Will f the Rt'nionftntnts were in the aaoeodant, they 
t.-x('it<'<l the hatred and disgust of the orthodox by their 
overlN-iirin^ determination to cany their Five Points. A 
hmker in Rotterdiun of the C<Hitru-Remoiutrant persuasion, 
iH-ih); alHitit to tjike a wife, swoie he had rather Im' married 
hy t\ [lii; than a jmrson. For this Bjxtrkling epipmm he 
wiif juiiiished liy the BemoniitmnI magistracy with loss of 
hi'i citizenship for a year and the right to practise his trade 

V«n R.'n umI Brill. ' Vad. Omrh." HI. 4M Mf. 
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for lifc.^ A casuistical tinker, expressing himself riolentlj 
in the same city against the Five Points, and disrespectfully 
towards the magistrates for tolerating them, was banished 
from the town.' A printer in the neighbourhood, disgusted 
with these and similar efforts of tyranny on the part of the 
domimmt party, thrust a couple of lines of doggrel into the 
lottery : 

*' Id name of the Prince of Orange, I ask once and again. 
What difference between the Inquisition of Rotterdam and Spain T *' 

For this poetical effort tho jtrintiT was sentenced to forfeit 
thi' prize that ho had dniwn in the lottery, and to be kept in 
prison on broad and water for a fortnight.^ 

Certainly such piminhments were hardly as severe as 
being beheaded or burned or buried alive, as would have 
been the lot of tinkers and printers and brokers who 
oppos<>d the established church in the days of Alva, but the 
demon of iiitolemnce, although its fangs were drawn, still 
survived, and had takon ])08Si'Ksion of both parties in the 
Rt'formed Church. For it was the Remonstrants who had 
possi'ssion of tho churches at Rotterdam, and the printer's 
distich is valuable as pt>inting out that the name of Orange 
was iK^ginning to identify itself with the Contra-Remon- 
strant faction. At this time, on the other hand, the gabble 
that Barneveld liad 1^*n bought by Spanish gold, and was 
al>uut to Rt'll his country to Spain, bei*ame louder than a 
whisper. Mrn wrre not ashamed, from theological hatred, 
t«) uttor such sriisrlrss calumnies agiiinst a venerable states- 
man whoso lung life had bei»n devoteil to the cause of his 
cnuntryV indrpendonco and to the death struggle with 
Spain. 

As if bccauso a man admitteil the possibility of all 
feIlow-creatun*s bein^ save<l fron) damnation through 

i \Va|r«'naar. x. 8t2. »! ' Ibid. > Ibid. 
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]N'ntanc4' anil the grace of God, he must inevitably Ix* a 
traitor to his country and a pensionary of her deadliest 

f(M\ 

And where tht' Contra- Remonstrants held i>osse88iou of 
the churches and the city governments, acts of tyranny 
which did not then seem ridiculous wen» of ever\'dav «K*cur- 
fence. Ch»rgymen, suspected of tin* Five Points, were driven 
out of the pulpits with bludgeons or assaiU*!! with brickbats 
.'It the church d<M)r. At Amsterdam, Simon Goulart, for 
pre^iching tht* doctrine of universal salvation and for dis- 
puting th(' eternal damnation of young childn*n, was ft)r- 
hi^iden thenceforth to preach at allJ 

But it was at the Hague that the schism in n*ligion and 
politics first fatally wideni^I itself. Henry Rosaeus, an 
• loqunit diviiir, disgusted with his colleague Uytenbt»gaert, 
r<fus(><I all coinnnmion with him, and was in cons(*quencc 
Mispendrd. E.xcludt*d from the Great Church, when* \\r had 
forinerly ministen-d, he pn*iu*hed every Sunday at Ryswyk, 
two (ir thn»e miles distant.- Seven hundn*d Contra-Re- 
mnnstmnts of the Hague followed their beloveil ir^.^ ij^ 
p;istor, and, as the nuids to Ryswyk wen» muddy ***'"* 
and sIo]>py in winter, acquired the unsavoury nickname of 
tlie " Mud Iii»ggars." The vulgiirity of heart which .•*ug- 
(^ertt<Hl the appellation does not inspire to-day great sym- 
patliy with the Remonstrant party, even if one were 
inclini^l to admit, what is not the fact, that they repre- 
-••nted the cause of religious t*quality. For even the 
illustrious Gmtius was at that very moment repudiating 
th«' notion that there could be two religions in one staite. 
** Ditlerence in ]mblic worship,** he said, " was in king- 
doms p^'niicious, but in free conmionwealths in the highest 
<legree destructive." ' 

< Wa^naar. i. HA. 87. Brmndi, ' Hltt. Ref.' ii. 961. M. 
* Van (l(*r Kfmfi. iv. 3. * Wagtenaar, i. 18«. 
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It was the struggle between Church and State for su- 
premacy over the whole body politic. " The Reformation/' 
said Grotius^ ^^ was not brought about by synods^ but bj 
kings, princes, and magistrates/' It was the same eternal 
story, the same terrible two-edged weapon, ^^Ctgua regto 
yu8 religiOy' found in the arsenal of the first Beformers, and 
in every politico-religious arsenal of history. 

'' By an eternal decree of Grod," said Gomarus in aooordance 
with Calvin, '^ it has been fixed who are to be saved and 
who damned. By His decree some are drawn to fiuth and 
godliness, and, being drawn, can never fall away. God 
leaves all the rest in the general corruption of human nature 
and their own misdeeds/' ^ 

'^ God has from eternity made this distinction in the fieJlen 
human race," said Anuinius, '' that He ptudons those who 
desist from their sins and put their faith in Christ, and will 
give them eternal life, but will punish those who remain 
impenitent. MonH)ver, it is pleiisanter to God that all men 
should re}>ent, and, coming to knowledge of truth, remain 
tlien»in, but He conij)ol8 none." *• 

This was the vital diffi'H'nce of dogma. And it was because 
they could hold no communion with those who believed in 
the efficiicy of Repentance that Bosaeus and his followers 
had seceded to Kyswyk, and the Reformed Church hod been 
torn into two very unequal parts. But it is difficult to 
believe that out of this arid field of controversy so plentiful 
a harvt»8t of hatred and civil convulsion could have ripeneil 
Mon^ ])nictical than the insoluble problems, whether repent- 
ance* could effect salvation, and whether dead infants were 
hn[)oh'HHly damned, was the question who should nile both 
Church and St^ite. 

Thejre could bo but one church. On that Remonstrants 

' Wafo-naar. 1. 15. 10. Oomari 'Op/ p. i. 428 ; p. it 97. 2T7, dSa 
* Anninii * Opt^ra.' pp. 283, 2t^, 3SU. 9i3. Wag. fdn $up. 
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and Contra- RemonHtronts were agreed But should the Five 
Points or the Seven Points obtain the mastery ? Should that 
ihimework of hammered iron, the Confession and Catechism, 
be maint4iined in all its rigidity around the sheepfold, or 
Hhould the disciples of the arch-heretic Arminius, the 
siilvation-mongersy be permitted to prowl within it ? 

WiiK Barueveldy who hated the Reformed religion- (so 
men told eaich other), and who believed in nothing, to con- 
tinue dictator of the whole Republic through his influence 
jwr one province, prescribing its religious dogmas and lay- 
ing down itH laws ; or had not the time come for the States- 
Gciienil to vindicate the rights of the Church, and to crush 
for evtT the )K*miciou6 principle of State sovereignty and 
burgher oligiirchy ? 

The abyss was wide and deep, and the wild waves were 
nigiii^ more nuully every hour. The Advocate, anxious and 
tronbltil, but undismayed, did his best in the terrible 
emergrncy. He conferretl with Prince Maurice on the sub- 
jirt of the Ryswyk siH^ession, and men said that he sought 
to iinpreHH u[>on him, as chief of the military forces, the 
necessity of putting down ri'ligious schism with the armed 
hami. 

Thf Prince had not yet taken a decided position. He 
w.is still under the influence of John Uytenbogaert, who 
with Anninius and the Advocate made up the fat<*ful three 
from whom deadly disastt^rs were deemed to have come upon 
the Commonwealth. He wished to remain neutral. But no 
man ciui 1k' neutnil in civil contentions threatening the life 
of the body {>oIitic any more than the heart can be indif- 
ferent if the human fmme is sawn in two. 

'' T am a soldier." wiid Maurice, ^^ not a divine. These are 
niattt^rs of theolog\- which I don't understand, and about 
which I don't trouble myself" '* 

' Var. ilt-r Krmp. It. 5. * Bimndi, U. 5S8. Van der Kemfs It. sa 
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On another occasion he is reported to have said, " I know 
nothing of predestination, whether it is green or whether it 
is Mue ; but I do know that the Advocate's pipe and mine 
will never pLiy the same tune." * 

It was not long before he fully comprehended the part 
which he must necessarily play. To say that he was in- 
different to religious matters was as ridiculous as to make 
a like charge against Barneveld. Both were religious 
men. It would have been almost impossible to find an 
irreligious character in that country, certainly not among 
its highest-placed and leading minds. Maurice had strong 
intellectual powers. He was a regular attendant on divine 
worship, and was aecustomed to hear daily religiouB 
discussions. To avoid them indeed, he would have been 
obliged not only to fly his country, but to leave Europe, 
lie had a j)rnfound reverence for the memory of his father, 
Calbi) y Calbanistii, as William the Silent had called 
himself But the great prince had died before thes^* fierce 
dis])utes had toni the bosom of the Reformed Church, and 
while Reformers still were brethren. But if Maurice were a 
religious man, he wiis also a keen politician ; a less capable 
]M)litician, however, than a soldier, for he was confessedly the 
first captain of his age. He was not rapid in his concep- 
tions, but he was sure in the end to comprehend his oppor- 
tunity. 

Tin* Church, the |)eople, the Union — the sacerdotal, the 
d* uioeratic, and the mitional element — united under a name 
si> (Hitent to conjure with as the name of Orange-Nassau, was 
htrm^rr than any other possible combination. Instinctively 
and logically therefore the Stadholder found himself the 
ehirt'tain of the Contra-Riinonstrant jmrty, and without 
thf necessity of an ajmstasy such as had Ix^en RHjuired of 
his <:rrat contemponiry tn make himself master of France. 

' Van KamiieD, vol. U. 
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The power of Baraeveld and his iNirtifuins was now put 
to ii s('V<T(' Htniiu. HiH t'ffortH to bring Uick the Hague 
jiecedrrK wrre i)Owerlr88. The influence of Uytenlnigaert 
nver tin* Sta4iliol(ler steadily diniinish<Hl. He praytNl to be 
r«Iirv4<I from his {xist in the Great ChuR'h of the Hague, 
<^]Kriu)Iy objecting to serve with a Contra-Keiuonstniut 
pnachtr whom Maurice wished to officiate then* in place of 
the seceding KosaeUH. But the Stadholder refuwNl to let 
liiiii go, figuring his influence in other places. ^' Tiiere is 
^tuff in him," said Maurice, ''to outweigh half a dozen 
Contra- Rtinonstrant prt»ach(*rs." ' Every wh<re in Holland 
rhe opponents of the Five Points refu»i»d to go to the 
<-hurehes, and set up tatx*macle8 for themselvi^ in l>ams, 
outhouses, eanai-boiits. And the authoritii*s in town and 
village nailed up the lMiru-(h)ors, and disjH'rsiil the canal- 
boat c<>ngn 'gat ions, while the pojmlace jK*lteil them with 
stoiHs. The s^ri^lern ai»i)ealed to the Stadholder, pleading 
that at least they ought to bi* allowi»d to hear the wonl of 
<iod as they undf'rstoml it without lH*ing for«.*C4l into churclK*s 
whrre they wen* oblige<l to hear Anninian blasphemy. At 
least their iNims might 1h* left them. '* Bams/* said 
Maurice, ** barns and outhouses ! Are we to preach in bams ? 
The ehurclH*H U'long to us, and we mean to have them too." * 

Not long afterwanls the Stadholder, chipping his hand on 
liis sword hilt, observed that tlu-se diiferenct*s could onh be 

m 

H*ttl(Ml }iy fonv of arms.^ An ominous remark and a dreary 
eonnnent <tn the forty years* war against the Inquisition. 

.\nd the same scem*s that were enacting in Holland wers 
i:«'ing «>n in Overj'swl and Friesland and Gnmingen ; but 
with a dilTen'nee. Here it was the Five Points men who were 
driven into s(v«»ssion, whow» bams were naile<l up, and wh^jso 
pn'achers were moblM^l. A lugubrious spectacle, but 1 

' Van der Krmp. it. 91 • Ibid. «. 

« WH^^^nmar, i. 2«1. • rytenb. Uren.' c, Ix 182. 
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painful certainly than the hangings and drownings and 
burnings alive in the previous century to prevent secession 
from the indivisible church. 

It is certain that stadholders and all other magistrates 
ever since the establishment of independence were sworn to 
maintain the Reformed religion and to prevent a public 
divine worship under any other form. It is equally certain 
that by the 13th Article of the Act of Union — the oiganic 
law of the confederation made at Utrecht in 1579 — each 
province reserved for itself full control of religious questions. 
It would indeed seem almost unimaginable in a country 
where not only every province, but every city, every muni- 
cipal board, was so jealous of its local privileges and tradi- 
tional rights that the absolute disposition over the highesty 
gravest, and most difficult questions that can inspire and 
perplex humanity should be left to a general government, 
and one moreover which had scarcely come into existence. 

Yet into this entirely illogical position the Commonwealth 
was steadily drifting. The cause was simple enough. The 
States of Holland, tis already observed, were Remonstrant by 
a large majority. The States-Grenerul were Contra-Remon- 
Htnint by a still greater majority. The Church, rij^dly at- 
tacluHl to the Confession and Catechism, and refusing all 
chan^o except through decree of a synod to be called by the 
gen(TaI government which it controlled, represented the na- 
tional idea. It thus identified itself with the Republic, and 
was in synipatli y with a laige majority of the population. 

Logic, law, historical tradition were on the side of the 
Advt>cato antl tin* States' right jmrty. The instinct of 
nation il Heli-|»n'si»rvatii>n, repudiating the narrow and de- 
Htriii'tivt* thnMriiio of provincial sovtTiMjxnty, were on the side 
of tht» States-ift'iuTil and tin* (Mnuvh. 

Mt'antinx' Janu>8 ot'Un*at Britain had written letten both 
to till' States of Holland ami the States-General expressing 
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his Hutififtiction with the Five Points, and deciding that there 
Wii8 nothing objectionable in the doctrine of predestination 
therein sot forth. lie had recommended unity and peace in 
Church and AbHembly, and urged e8i)ecially that these con- 
.tn> verted {M)int8 should not be discussed in the pulpit to the 
irritation and |MT|>lexity of the common people. 

The King's letters had produced much satisfaction in the 
mmlerati* party. Burneveld and his followers were then still 
in the ascendant, and it seemed possible that the 
Commonwealth might enjoy a few moments of 
tranquillity. That James had f^ven a new exhibition of 
his astounding inconsistency was a matter very indifferent 
to all but himself, and he was the last man to trouble 
himself for that reproach. 

It might hap]><*n, when he should come to realiie how 
absolut<'ly he had obeyed the tuition of the Advixaite and 
favoured the party whieh he had bei^n so vehemently o|>- 
posing, that he might regret and prove willing to retract. 
But for ttu* time l)eing the couiik* of politics had He«'ni<*d 
running smoother. The nerimony of the relations In . n 
the English government and dominant party at the Hague 
was sensibly diminished. The King seemed for an instant to 
have ohtJiined a true insight into the nature of the struggle 
in the States. That it was after all h^ss a theological than a 
political qui^tion which divided parties had at last dawned 
U]>ou him. 

'* If you have occasion to write on the subject/' said Bar- 
n. vrMj ** it M above nit necessary to make it clear thai fC'k' 
fii(i>tical f}erHonsan<l th<\r affairs must stand under the direc- 
tion of th'' sovervi(jn authority,* for our preachers understand 
that the tiis|H)Siil of ecclesiastical penK)ns and affairs belongs 

- linnit'Teli] tn Ciintn. 11 V»h. VW\. \ lrrk«- pi*iiinneii ^ndo Iiatp ca«*cki*n 
- IIii(;iif ArrhivfH M^ ) miM*ten nUuin iiii(lt*r die directU* rwm 

' Tbifw* linffi An* undf^rlinttl in thf tie aimTeimine Overichejt,'* kc 
onginji! il*ii|«tch : "datdie k«*rrk<^ 
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to them, 80 that they alone are to appoint preachers, elders^ 
deacons, and other clerical persons, and to r^ulate the 
whole ecclesiastical administration according to their 
pleasure or by a popular government which they call the 
community." 

'^ The Counts of Holland from aU ancient times were never 
willing under the Papacy to surrender their right of pre- 
sentation to the churches and control of all spiritual and 
ecclesiastical benefices. The Emperor Charles and King 
Philip even, as Counts of HoUand, kept these rights to 
themselves, save that they in enfeoffing more than a hundred 
gentlemen, of noble and ancient families with seigniorial 
manors, enfeofied them also with the right of presentatioa 
to churches and benefices on their respective estates. Our 
preachers pretend to have won this right against the 
Countship, the gentlemen, nobles, and others, and that it 
belongs to them." * 

It is easy to see that this was a grave, constitutional, 
legal, and historical problem not to be solved offhand by 
vehement citations from Scripture, nor by pragmatical dis* 
sertutions from the lips of foreign ambassadors. 

^^ I believe this point," continued Bameveld, ^^ to be the 
most difficult question of all, imi)orting far more than subtle 
search ing8 and conflicting sentiments as to passages of Holy 
Writ, or disiiututions concerning God's eternal predestina* 
tiou and other points thereupon depending. Of these 
doctrines the Archbishop of Canterbur}' well observed in the 
Conft n*nce of 1604 that one ought to teach them ascendendo- 
and nnt ^h'scendendo" 

Th<* letters of the King had been very favourably received 
both in the States-Gent^ral and in the Assembly of Holland. 
" You will prewnt the n»j>lirs," wrote Bameveld to the 
ambassador in London, "at the l>e6t opportunity and with 

1 Bamereld to Caron, 3 April 1613. (Hagrue Archives MS.) 
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becoming compliments. You may be MBured «id Minre 
his Majesty that they have been very agreeable to both 
assemblies. Our oommisrioners orer there on the East 
iDilian matter ought to know nothing of these letters.'' * 

This statement is worthy of notice, as Orotius was one of 
those commissionersi and, as will subsequently appear, was 
accused of being the author of the letters. 

'^ I undentand from others," continued the Adfocate, 
^^ that the gentleman well known to you* is not well pleased 
that through other agency than his these ktten have been 
written and presented. I think too that the other business 
is much against his grain, but on the whole since your 
departure he has accommodated himsdf to the situation." 

But if Aerssens for the moment seemed quiet, the orthodox 
clergy were restive. 

'' I know/' said Bameveld,* ** that some of our ministers 
are so audacious that of themselves, or through others, they 
metm to work by direct or indirect means against these 
letters. They mean to show likewise that there are other 
and greater differences of doctrine than those already dis- 
cusseil. You will keep a sharp eje on the saOs and provide 
against the eflfect of counter-currents. To maintain the 
authority of their Groat Ifightineoses over ecclesiastical 
matters is more than n ecessa ry for the conservation of the 
country's welfare and of the true Christian rdigion. As his 
Majesty would not allow this principle to be co n tr o verted in 
his own realms, as his books clearly prove, so we trust that 
he will not find it good that it shonU be contr o veff t ed in 
our state as sure to lead to a very disastrous and inequitable 
sequel." 

And a few weeks later the Advocate and the whde party 
of toleration found themselves, as is so apt to be the case^ 

I Bamc^ld to Ckroo, S April ISia (Rami Ardavw MR) 
• Obrioudy Fimads Aenwns. ^ MR JmI dlsd 
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between two fires. The Catholics became as tarbalent u 
the extreme Calvinists^ and already hopes were entertained 
by Spanish emissaries and spies that this rapidly g^wing 
schism in the Reformed Church might be dexterously made 
use of to bring the Provinces, when they should become 
fairly distracted, back to the dominion of Spain. 

'^ Our precise zealots in the Reformed religion, on the 
side/' wrote Bameveld/ ^^ and the Jesuits on the other, 
vigorously kindling the fire of discord. Keep a good look- 
out for the countermine which is now woiking against 
the good advice of his Majesty for mutual toleration. The 
publication of the letters was done without order, but I 
believe with good intent, in the hope that the vehemenoe 
and exorbitance of some precise Puritans in our State should 
thereby be checked. That which is now doing against us in 
printed lil>el8 is the work of the aforesaid Puritans and a 
few Jesuits. The pretence in those libels, that there aie 
other differences in the matter of doctrine, is mere fiction 
designed to make trouble and confusion." 

In the course of the autumn, Sir Ralph WInwood departed 
from the Hague, to assume soon afterwards in England the 
position of secretary of state for foreign affiiirs. He did 
not take personal farewell of Bameveld, the Advocate being 
ubst>nt in North Holland at the moment, and detained thero 
by indis|)08ition. Tlie leave-taking was therefore by letter.' 
Ho had (lone much to injure the cause which the Dutch 
st:it<'snian held vital to the Republic, and in so doing he 
\\i\*\ fiithfully carritHl out the instructions of his master. 
Nnw that James had written these conciliatory letters to 
the States, rfeoiiuiiriuling toleration, letters destined to he 
thmoUH, Barnoveld was anxious that the retiring amhaa- 
sador should foster the spirit of mfxleratinn, which for a 

> Ii:iriif%'i'l(l t«i i'nnm. A Miiv U\\:\ iHaf;ui' AiThiv«« M8.) 
' Sunn- t'l SIIIIII-. lU Si^t. ltil:{. (lla^^nir Arrhivvii MS.) 
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iiioiiRut iiiX'viiiK'd at the Britiuh court. But he wuh not 
very liupt'lul in tlu* mutter. 

'* Mr. WiiiwiMKl i8 duubtlcHH over there now," he wrote to 
Camn. ** Ih- liaH pruini8t*d iu public uiul private to do all 
>'.Mnl iitlicts. The SUites-Geueral madf him a pn»Heiit un 
his di|»arture of the valur of £4'HM). 1 fi-ur lievertln- 
hss that he, es|>irially in ndigiouH inattei's, will not do 
tlir lN>t utlices. For beHides that he in hiuiseif ver>' hard 
and pncisi*, tlioH<* who in thin country an* hard and pn^eiHC 
have luade a deiid 8et lit him/ and tried to mak«* him 
devotfd to their caiuse, through many fictitiouH and un- 
truthful nirans." • 

Thr Adv<K'ate, a8 so ofien befon*, sent ansumnceH to the 
Kiii;^ that " th«* States-Griicnd, and efii)ecially the 8tat(»s of 
li<tll,iiiil. wcrr rcsolvrd to maintain the genuine Refonned 
n Ii<xioii, and oppose all novclti«s and iinpuritifs conflicting 
witli it/' and the Ambassiidor was instruetcil to see that the 
eoiintt-rniine, worked so industriously against his Miijesty's 
service and the honour and n*put4ition of the Provinces, did 
n(»t j>rove successful. 

'' To let the g(M>d mob ]>lay the master/* he said, '' and 
to permit hy{K>crites and tniitors in the Flemish manner 
to «;et possession of the government of the provinces and 
cities, and to cause upright ptitriots whose faith and truth 
has so long been proveil, to be abandoned, by the blessing 
of God, shall never be accomplished. Be of good heart, 
and cause the8<* Flemish tricks to be understood on every 
tKxasion, and let men know that we mean to maintain, with 
unchanging constancy, the authority of the gOTemmeDt, the 
privih'^t*s and laws of the country, as well as the true 
Kef«>rmed n4igion." 



. . lii'Ti) xt^T •i'nfreloopen.'*^BknieTeld to Cmod. 10 Sept leifll 
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TLe stateszoiin was m>jre than ever ^nxioiis for moderate 

cooziseli in the rrligioos qae«cion5. for it was now more 
imf^jnant than ever that there should be conoord in the 
Provin.frfi. f .t th*r cxiUsr oi Prjtc^tantidm, and with it the 
exi^reno: of the Republic, seemed in greats danger than at 
any m'.<ment sinor the tn2<:e. It appeared certain that the 
alllinc-: b».-tween Fmnce and Spain had been anangedy and 
that :h<: P>j].»r. Sfiai:i. the Grand -duke of Toscany, and their 
vari.'Us adh'.-r^nt!* had organized a strong combination, and 
werr: vnr.'IIing large anui*.-;* to take the field in the springy 
iig:iia^t the Pr^tt-stant League of thtr princes and electors 
in Germany. The gr^at king was dead. The Qiieen-Rc^ent 
was in the baud • >f .Spiiin. or dreamed at least of an impos- 
fiibl*: n*'Utrality, whil'- th»r pritfst who was one day to resume 
tii»' i>art Mf H-iir}'. and to hang u]K>n the sword of France 
th»; ^cal'-s in which the >.>piH.v<ing weights of Protestantism 
and Ciitliolicism in Eur'ptr wvn.- through so many awful 
year- t'» li»' habinct-*!. was still an obscure bishop. 

Tii'.* prrmtjuitiiry >igns i.if tht* great n^ligious war in (}er- 
iiiiiuy wt-re not t<> l>.' mi>takHi. In truth, the great conflict 
Ij.itl alr-ady oiK-n*.**! in thr duchies, although few men as 
}\'X <:'»niiirehen<li-«l tlit- full extent of that movement. The 
huiM-rticial imagint-il that quL-stions of hereditary sneoession, 
)ik>' those invuhvil in the dispute, were easily to be settled 
by ^tatut«.'s uf dt'^cent, «xpoundeil by doctors of law, and 
HUrt^in-d. if ni-'-dful. by :i coupb- of comparatively bloodless 
c.ini|i.ii;:n>. TIiom- who kH.»k«-d more deeply into causes felt 
tli;it tb*' limitations of Imperial authority, the ambition 
of a ;rput Ppublie, sud«b*nly starting into existence out of 
n«>thiii«;, and tin* <;r(*at issurs of the religious reformation, 
wi r- iiiatt»Ts n«>t so rasilv nrrans:«*il. When the scene 
hhit'ttd. as it was so mnyu to do, to the heart of Bohemia, 
\vh< II Pp'trstantisni bad takt^i tbt^ Holy Roman Empire by 
til*- Inard in its auiii^nt palace, and thrown Imperial stad- 
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iKildm out of window, it would be evideut to the blindest 
that soiui'thing Hi'rioUH wu8 talking pliice. 

Mcaiitiiue Burneveld, ever watchful of {MMsing eventH, 
knew that great forcen of CatholiciHiu were munhalling in the 
Hu\ith. Thn^i* anuies wen* to tuke the field ogaiuHt Pn>- 
tcstamtisni at the ordern of Spain and the Pope. One at 
th<* door of the Republic, and directed especially against the 
Ni'thtTlands, woh to rt«ume the campaign in the duchies, 
and t(» prev(»nt any aid going to Protestant Germany from 
(fHNit Britain or fn)m Holland. Another in the Upp<.T 
Palatinate was to make the chief movement against the 
Kvangflical hosts. A thinl in Austria was to kei*p down 
thr Protentant party in Bohemia, Hungary, Austria, Moravia, 
and Silfsia. To sustain this movement, it was understood 
that all the troops then in Italy were to be kept all the 
winter on a war footing.* 

Was this a time for the great IVotestant party in the 
N« thrrlands to t«ir itself in pieces for a theological 
Huhtltty, about which good Christians might differ without 
taking rach other by the throat.^ 

*• I do not lightly belit»ve or fear," said the Advocate, in 
r<»ninninicating a survey of European afiairs at that moment 
to Caron, '* but present advices from abroad make me appre* 
h»*nd dangers." • 

> BiLrDtfTeld to Cmoq, 29 Oct. 1618. (Haffoa Aichlvw M&) 

• IbkL 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AeiBsens remainB Two Years lon^r in Fnuioe — DeiiTW mmj 

Advantages frum hih P«)6t — He visita the States-General — Anb&y d« 
Maurier appointed Fn*ncb Ambassador — He demands the Bacall of 
Aerssens — Peace of Sainte-Menehould— Asperen de Langerac appointad 
in Aerssens' Place. 

Francis Aerssens had remained longer at his post than 
had bc^n inti*udt*d by the resolution of the States of 
Holland, passed in May 1611. 

It is an exemplification of the very loose oonstitntional 
framework of the United Provinces that the nomination of 
the umbissador to France belonged to the States of Holland, 
by whom his stdary was {mid, although, of course, he was 
the servant of the States-General, to whom his public and 
official correspondence was addressed. His most important 
despatches were however written directly to Bamoveld ao 
long as he remained in power, w*ho had also the chaige of 
the whole correspondence, public or private, with all the 
envoys of the States. 

Aerssens had, it will be remembered, been authoriaed 
to Htay one year longer in France if he thought he conld 
be useful then*. He stayed two years, and on the whole 
was not useful. He had too many eyes and too many 
4*ar8. He had l)ecome nnsehievous by the very activity 
of his intelligence. He was too zealous. There were 
occasions in France at that moment in wliich it was as wdl 
to 1j<> blind and deaf It wiw impossible for the BepnUie, 
unless driven to it by dire necessity, to quarrel with its great 
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ally. It had bet*n calculated by DuplesRis-Moniay that 
I'Vaiiet* had paid HulNsidicB to the FrovinctfK umountiiig from 
tirst t(» last t(>2<M) milliuDH of livivs.* This wok an emirmoiui 
txagpTatinn. It wan Bamovdd's eHtimate that In^forc the 
triicf tin- Stat«-H had rfcrivfd from France eleven millionH 
oi tlorinn in cash, and during the truce up to the year 161'i 
3,<](NyMN) in addition, bt-sides a million still due, making a 
total of ahout fifteen millionR. During th«* truo* France 
ktpt two repmtnts of f(K»t amounting to 42<N) Koldiern and 
two companies of cavalry in Holland at the mtvicc of the 
States, lor which she wan l>ound to |Miy yearly 600,(K)U livres. 
And the Queen-Regent had continui*d all the treaties 
hy which thc.^i* ammgementB wen» secured, and professed 
sinccn* and C(»ntinuou8 friendship for the Stat<if. While 
tilt' Fniicii-Spanish marriagi's gave cause for suspicion, 
un«-asin« ss, .-iml cunstant watchfulness in the States, still the 
neutrality uf Fninie was jM>ssilde in the coming storm. So 
lon^ as that existe<l. particularly when tin* notations of 
Knirland with lluljaiid thri»ii«^h the unfortunate character 
of Kiiii; James wen* perpetually Htniimil to a ]N)int of im- 
miuciit rupture, it was n<'cessiir}' to hold as long as it was 
p««*«>il»li- to the slip|KTy emhraci* of Fnmce. 

i»ut At-rssiiis was almost aggressive in his attitude. He 
r* iiuk> <l the vacillations, th«' sh(»rtcomings, the imU'cility, 
«'l" ilir <^)u« i-n's ^ovenim«'nt in titl'ensivi' ti'rms. He consorted 
oji» nly with the princ -^ wln» were on tin* jMiint of making 
war iip-'ii the C^ueen-Regent. He made a b«"Kist to the 
S<M ptarv nf State Villen»v that he had unnivelK'tl all his 
secnt plots against the Netherlands. He declared it to l»e 
undtr»itond in Fnmce, sim-e the King's death, hy the dominant 
an*l .Ie».uitical party that tlu» cn)wn dejM'nded temiwrally 
as Will as spiritually on the gootl pleasure of the Poi>e. 

■ iMip. MMFTiftv. ■ Vif *•! r«rn«!«p' BamevfM tn Siai«* of IlitUand. Hi 
viii Ml X •.»•-»: Oivr. H • AiilHTy Marrh ItflH. (Ha^iH* Archirrs MS.) 
(Ill MH'.ir:»r i !*Hri- l*^"*'*). y. IT'J , 
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"So doubt be was jKrrfi'Ctlv rigbt in many of his opiniuus. 
No rul«;r or statesman in France worthy of the name would 
IicsitatCy in the imp-nding religious conflict throughout 
Europe and especially in Germany, to maintain for the 
kingdom that all controlling }>osition which was its splendid 
privil«.'ge. But to preJich this to Marj'de' Medici was waste 
of breath. She was govemt*d by the Concini's, and the Con- 
cini's werr gi^verned by S]Hiin. The woman who was believed 
to have ku(iwn l)efurehand of the plot to murder her gn.*at 
liuskmdy who had driven the one ])0werful statesman on 
whom the King relied, Maximilian de Brthune, into retire- 
UK'nt, and whose foreign affairs were now completely in the 
hands of the ancient Leaguer Villeroy — who had served 
•vi-ry government in the kingdom for forty years — was not 
likfly to be aco-ssible to high views of public policy. 

Two years had now elapsed since the first private com- 
plaints against the Ambassador, and the French government 
were iM'coming impatient at his presence. Aerssens had 
bt-en supported by Prince Maurice, to whom he had long 
paid his court. lie was likewise loyally protected by Bar- 
Tf'vrjd, whom he publicly flattered and secretly maligned. 
Hut it was now ne<'rssary that he should be gone if peaceful 
rilati«ais with Frame were t(» b** preserved. 

After all, the Anibassatlor had not made a bad business of 
l»is ( ihIkissv from his own point of view. A stninger in the 
Krpublie, for his father the (in'flier was a ivfugee from 
Hrahant, he had aehii'ved through his own industr}' and 
nniarkable talents, sustained bv the favoiu" of Bameveld— 
ti" whom he owed all his diplomatic appointments — an 
« niinent position in Fiiin»pr. St'cntary to the legation to 
France in ir)l»4. In- hiu\ been suecrssivelv advanced to the 
jH>st lA^ nsiihnt air«'nt. and when the Republic had Imvu 
aekn-'wlMltrrd l»v the Lrn'.it pi»W(Ts. to that of amlmssador. 
The highest po^^il^le funetions that representatives of 
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r'm]MTor8 and kings could <'njoy had lx*en formally recog- 
nizi'd in tlu* ]>orHou ol' the miuiHter of a new-born republic. 
And thin Wiu} at a moment when, with exception of the 
l>rav<' hut ia*<ignitiaint cantons of Switzerland, the Republic 
had long Um-u an olisolete idea. 

Ill a ]K(uniary point of view, too, he had not far<*d badly 
diirin<; hin twenty years of diplomatic office. He hml miuie 
much UKiney in various ways. Tht* King not long Wfore 
his death siMit him one day 2t),(N)0 tlorius as a present, with 
a ])r(>misi* 8<K)n to do much nion* for him.' 

Having bei*n placed in so eminent a post, he considered 
it as due to hims<'lf to derive all possible advantage from it. 
** ThoHi* who wrve at the altar," he ssiid a little while afkor 
Ills return, *' must learn to live by it. I serveil their High 
MightinestH's at the court of a gn*at king, and his Maji^sty's 
liUnil and jjracinus favours were showeri'd upon me. My 
upright eonscirnee and steady obsiipiiousni'ss gn-atly aided 
mr. I did not look upon opiM)rtunity with foldinl arms, 
b\it seized it and made my profit by it. Had I not met 
with such fortunate accidents, my office would not have given 
me drv bread." • 

Nothing could exceed the franknt^ss and indeinl the 
cynicism with which the AmlNissador avoweil his practice 
(»f converting his high and sacreil office into merchandise. 
And these statements of his should be scann<*d clos«*lyy 
1« cause at this verj* moment a cry was distantly rising, 
vliicli at a later day was to swell into a roar, that the great 
Advocate ha<l Un^n brib<*il and |M*nsione<l. Nothing had 
(MTurred to justify such charipes, save that at the period of 
ih»' truce he had acci'pt<Hl fn>m the King of France a fee 
<»f 'J(»,(KX) florins for i»xtra official and legal services Rendered 



Kn>iii \»T««*'ni«* own nutrmfntu : " RtQkk<*ii rak^ndeflenTwlM tunelMQ 
A> r*M«nM fn«lt< vnn drr Mrle, anno 1614.** (Hs|CQe ArchtTM MS.) 
• MS him rirttl. 
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him a dozen years before, and had permitted his younger 
son to hold the office of gentleman-in-waiting at the French 
court with the usual salary attached to it The post, cer- 
tainly not dislionourable in itself, had been intended by the 
King as a kindly compliment to the leading statesman of 
his great and good ally the Bepublic. It would be difficult 
to say why such a favour conferred on the young man should 
be held more discreditable to the receiver than the Order of 
the Garter recently bestowed upon the great soldier of the 
Republic by another friendly sovereign. It is instructive 
however to note the language in which Francis Aerssens 
spoke of favours and money bestowed by a foreign monarch 
upon himself, for Aerssens had come back from his embassy 
full of gall and l)itterness against Bameveld. Thenceforth 
he was to be his evil demon. 

" I didn't inherit i)ro|)erty," ^ said this diplomatist. " My 
father and mother, tlmnk God, are yet living. I have 
enjoyed the King's liberality. It was from an ally, not an 
enemy, of our country. Were every man obliged to give a 
reckoning of everything he i>os8esses over and above his 
hereditary estates, who in the government would pass muster? 
Th()S(» who deehire that they have served their country in 
her gHNitest trotible, ami lived in splendid houses and in 
service of j)rinees and grc>at companies and the like on a 
yearly salary of 4(H)0 florins, may not approve these maxims.'* 

It shotild 1m* rcMncmbered that Barnevcld, if this was a 
flinjx at the Advocate, had accjuired a large fortune by mar- 
riaj^e, and, although eertainly not averse from gathering^ 
<»ear, had, as will be seen on a subsequent page, easily 
exjdainfd the manner in which his proj>erty had increased. 
No i»nu)f was ever ofK'red or atti'rapted of the anonymous 
ailumnies levelleil at him in this n»gard. 

" I never had the manajrement t)f finances," continued 

I **Stukkon rakvndf den Twint.'* Ac. 
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A<*n4s<'iis. " My profitH I have gjiin»»<l in f«»nMj;n p irte. My 
('oiiditioii of lite is without t'XCt.'HH^ and in my opini(»u every 
ineaiis an^ ^o(Mi so long a8 they an* hononrahio and legal. 
TIh'v say my jjost was given me by the Advoc-it«\ Ergo^ 
all my furtiine (*om('s trom the Advooiti*. Ktn*nuouHly to 
have striven to makt* mynelf <&grceahle to the King and Imh 
eoiiiisrllors, whilt* tnltilling my oflSc<* with fidelity iind 
honour, thcM* an* th<' arts hy which I have proRjM'red, 8o 
that my splendour dazzh*8 the eyes of the enviouH. The 
^nM'diiK'Ss ot* those who In^lievc that the 8un should shine 
tor thrm ahme was excited, and so I was oblig(*d to resign 
the emlwissy." ' 

So loii^ as Henry lived, the Dutch ambtiHsador saw him 
daily, and at all hours, privately, publicly, when he would. 
ilmly has a t'on-ij^n envoy at any eourt, at any jioritKl of 
lii^toiy, ••njtiyeil such privileges of lx*ing useful to his govern- 
miMt, And tlnT4» is no doubt that the services of Airssens 
had Ih en most valuable to his country, notwithstandint; his 
e<»n<tant eare to increase his private fortune thn>ugh his 
pul»lie opportunities. He was always ready to be useful to 
Ibnrv lik'wise. When that m4»narch some time U'ton* the 
tru'*'-. an«l occasionally dunn;r the preliminary negotiations 
f'tr it, had fornunl a de^il;n to make hiniM'lf sovereign of 
tli«- Provinces, it was Aerssens who chargi*<l himsi*lf with tin* 
scle ni'', and would have turthennl it with all his might, had 
til" pr»i ••! not nut with op|)08ition both fnmi the Advi>cate 
md t!i' Stadh'Jder. Subsi»quently it apj>eared j>nduible that 
Ml 1 1 lie • would not object to the w»vereignty himself, and 
tin- .vinha-^sulor in Paris, with the King's consent, was not 
likely !•> prove himself hostile to the Prince's ambitit>n. 

'D.i-^' |taAf<»(pi« un> fmm an hi1- | and ivftT pivrift^lr tn hi# f«f*linjn ai 
iln-*- •■• rJj.. Siati-u<ff'n«m1. 18 Jun«? thfinntant of htunrAU.it iiinirk-<Marr 
I'il^ tiv<- V'*tr« litttTiliiin \\w dati* of to irive t)i«*ni \\vt\\ Kmm tli«* mUcr 
iii- r. • jni Titiii Fniii«-f. with which ti«in nf MSS in thn .\n*|iivf»i al tli^ 
u'«- :ir«> :it tiiU iiiMiucnt inTiipiiil. Ah llacnt* aln*ady ritt«d. "Stikken t^ 
\\\*-\ I Hi tit t)tt< character nf ihv man, krnde,** &c. 
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*^ There is but this means alone/' wrote Jeannin' to « »»^.y/| 
'' that can content him, although hitherto he has done like 
the rowers, who never look toward the place whither they 
wish to go/' ^ The attempt of the Prince to sound Bame- 
veld on this subject through the Princess-Dowager has 
already been mentioned, and has much intrinsic probability. 
Thenceforward, the republican form of gOYemment, the 
municipal oligarchies, Ix'gan to consolidate their power. Yet 
although the people as such were not sovereigns, bat 
subjects, imd nirely spoken of by the aristocratic magis- 
trates siive with a gentle and patronizing disdain, they 
enjoyed a larger Ii]>erty than was known anywhere else in 
tlie world. Buzenval was astonished at the ^Mnfinite and 
almost unbridhHl freedom" which he witnessed there during 
his embiissy, and which seemiHl to him however " withoat 
peril to the state." ^ 

The extniordinary means possessed by Aerssens to be 
important and useful vanished with the King's death. His 
peiTet despatclies. painting in sombre and stircastic colours 
the actual condition of affairs at the French court, were sent 
back in copy to the French court itsi^lf. It was not known 
who had played the Ambassador this vilest of tricks, but 
it was <l4>ne <luring an iUness of Bameveld, and without his 
knowh'dj^r. Early in the year 1613 Aerssi^ns resolved, not to 
take his final cleparture, but to go home on leave of absence. 
His private intention was to look for some substantial office 
.if honour and protit at home. Failing of this, he meant to 
.-•turn to Paris. Hut witli an eye to the main chance as 
ii^uaK hf inp'ni«»u>ly caused it to b** understood at conrt, 
\\ itliout makin;^ positive statements to that effect, that his 
departun* was tinal. On his leavetaking, accordingly, he 
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ncrivt'd IjirgtT pn-seiits from tlio crown thiui Imd l)een 
ot'ti-n given to a retiring aiiiUissiulnr. At l(Ni8t 20,000 
lloriiis wrn* tliiiK ii(l<l(Ml to tli«* frugiil Htc»rr of profits on which 
lit- i»ri(l('(l hiinnrlf. Had he merely gone away on leave of 
;il»s4iure, he would have n^ceived no preseiitH whut^-ver. But 
he never Went bick. The Queen- Regent and her ininisterH 
were Ko glad to get rid of him, and ho little diHpoHtHl, in the 
-^traitrt in which they found theniKelveH, t«> <{uarrcl with the 
powerful repuhlic, an to Im* willing ti» write very compli- 
mentary puhlic letteni to the States, ctmceniing the charactiT 
ami conduct of tht* man whom thev bo much detested. 

Pluming himself u{)on these, Aerssens made his appi^ar- 
ance ' in the Asseuihly *»f the States-Genend, to give account 
I»y word of niiMith of the condition of aftairn, BjK'aking as if 
in hail oidy come hy pennission *»f their Might intss4*s for 
tfiiipnrary purpt»ses. Two mmiths later he was summuu(Hl 
before the Assemhly, and ordertMl ti> n*tuni to his |M»Ht. 

Meantime a new Kn-nch amlNissad(»r had arrive<l at th«' 
Ha;^Mie, in the spring of HI13. Aub- ry du Maurier. a s*»n «»f 
an ohscure country squin\ a Protestant, of m<Hlerate y^^y -jn^ 
npini«»ns, of a sincen* hut rather uhMNpiious cha- ''^*** 
raeter. painstaking, diligent, and hom*st, had Uvn at an 
earlier dav in the service of the turhulent and intri«ruinir 
Hue de Bituillon. He had also bei»n emph>ytHl by Sully as an 
aLT'nt in financial affairs Wtwei'n Holland and France, and 
had lung Imm n known to Villen\v. He was living on his 
f state, in great n*tin*ment from all public Imsiness, when 
S.-eretary Villeroy suddenly pn>p<.M«ed him the embassy to 
the Hague. There was no more imftortant diplomatic post 
at that time in Europe. Other cimntriiv wen* virtually at 
peaee, hut in Hulland. notwithstanding the truce, then* was 
really not mueh inon* than an armistict*. and gn^it armies 

' :tO Julv 1013. (lifgiHUr in ilw lla^Mit- Arrhiveii MS ) 2 Oct. 1613 
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lay in the Netherlands, as after a battle, sleeping face to 
face with arms in their hands. The politics of Christendom 
were at issue in the open, el^ant, and pictoresqae village 
which was the social capital of the United Provinces. The 
gentry from S])ain, Italy, the south of Europe, Catholic 
Germany, had clustered about Spinola at Brussels, to leani 
the art of war in his constant campaigning against MuuricBL 
EugliKh and Scotch officers, Frenchmen, Bohemians, Ans- 
trians, youths from the Palatinate and all Protestant conn- 
trios in Germany, swarmed to the banners of the prince 
who had taught the world how Alexander Fameae could be 
baffled, and the great S])iuola outmanoeuvred* ESspeciaUy 
there was a great number of Frenchmen of figure and 
quality who thronged to thr Hague, besides the officers of 
the two French regiiii /nts which formed a regular portion 
of the States' army. That army was the best appointed 
and most conspicuous standing force in Europe. Besides 
tht^ French contingent there were always nearly 30,000 
infantry and SiX.M) cavalry on a war footing, splendidly dis- 
ciplined, exiX'rienccHl, and admiraldy armed. The navy, con- 
sisting of thirty war ships, perfectly equipped and manned, 
was a match for the combined marine forces of all Europe, 
ancl ahnost as numerous.^ 

Wli« n th'' Anilxissador went to solenm audience of the 
Sta!e>-(irn« ml. hf was attended by a brilliant group of 
gentlemen and nifici rs, often to tljo number of three hundred, 
wli>» volunteered t<» niareh after liini on foot to honour their 
suveni;^!! in the person nf his ambassador ; the Envoy's 
tMrria«^e following empty behind. Such were the splendid 
diplomat i»' pn^o'ssinn*^ oftrn received by the stately Ad- 
v(H'ate ill his plain eivie <;arb. when grave international 
questions were to In* puhliely diseuss<il.' 

' Sf I>u|. M..rn:iv. xii. Tr.M. Ourn'. 201. 
• Du MiuiriiT. ' Mrniuin's,' pp 101-U)3. 
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Then' wii8 muck inurmuring iu Fnincc whi*n the appoint- 
iii« nt ol a {H*rHuiisigi* c-oiujKiratively hu liuiublu to a position 
SM iiiip4)rtant wjih known. It wha coEi8iden.Hl as a blow aimed 
(lin-ctly at tin* nialcoutrut princ(*B of the blood, who were 
at tli.it iii(»Hieiit plotting their tin^t levy of ariUH a^^ainnt 
thr (^u< ( n. Du Manner had binii ill-tn*ateil by the Due 
4l(> Houilinn, wli(» niiturally thcrefon* now denounced the 
man whom \\r had injured to the govcnimeut t4) which he 
was aondiied.' Being the agent of Mar}' de* Medici, 
lie was, of c(»urse, dcKcriU'd a8 a tool of the court and a 
htrnt ]H'nsi4)nrr of SjKiin. lie was to plot with tlir arch 
traitor Barnevcid its to the bent means for distracting the 
IVovinees and bringing them back into Spiinish subjection. 
Du Maurier, lu-ing esj)ecially but secretly charginl to prevent 
\\\r n'tiirn of Fnincis Arrsst-ns to Paris, incurrtHl nf Cf»urse 
th«- t-nniity of that ])ersonag(' and of the Fn-neh gnindees 
wliti ost«ntati<iUsly prot«'Ctod him. It was even pret**nde«l by 
•Icanniu' that the appointment of a man so slightly known to 
the worhl, so inrx]MTienc(*il in di]>lomacy, and of a |uircnt4ige 
.so littK' distingnishi-d, would be considered an affront by 
tilt' Stat«s-(»rneral. 

r>ut on th(* wholi*, Villeroy had made an excellent choice. 
No safer man could pi.Tha{)8 have been found in France for 
a post of such eminence, in ciR'umst^inci^s so delicate, and 
at a crisis so grave. The man who had been able to nnike 
liiinsrlf agreeable and useful, while preserving his integrity, 
to chanicters so dissimilar as the n^fining, self-torturing, 
intillrotual Duplessis-Mumay, the rude, aggn'ssive, and 
.straightforward Sully, the deeprevolving, restlessly plotting 
Bo\iilloii, and the smooth, silent, and tortuous Villen>y — men 
lirtwn-n whom then' was no friendship, but, on the contran*, 
it instant nmcour— had material in him to render valuable 
s< rvices at this {Kirticular epoch. Everything depended on 

ouvrr. 208. * Ibid. 
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patience, tact, watchfulness in threading the distracting^ 
ahnost inextricable, maze which had been created 1^ 
personal rivabies, ambitions, and jealousies in the state be 
represented and the one to which he was accredited. '' I 
ascribe it all to God," he said,^ in his testament to his children^ 
'^ tlie impenetrable workman who in His goodness has enaUcd 
me to make myself all my life obsequious, respectful, aod 
8er\'iceable to all, avoiding as much as possible, in content- 
ing some, not to discontent others." He recommended hia 
children accordingly to endeavour ^^to succeed in life bj 
making themselves as humble, intelligent, and capable aa 
possible." 

This is certainly not a very high type of character, but a 
safer one for busiiu>ss than that of the arch intriguer Francia 
Aerssens. Anc^ 'le hud arrivcHi at the Hague under trying cir- 
eumstanc'<*s. Unknown to the foreign world he was now enter- 
ing, save through the disparaging rumours concerning him, 
sent thither in advance by the powerful personages arrayed 
against his govennntait, he might have sunk under such a 
storm at the outset, hut for the incomparable kindness and 
friendly aid of th<.' Princess-Dowager, Louise de Coligny. 
" I had need of h«T jjrotection and recommendation as much 
as of lift-,'* said du Manricr ; "and she gave them in such 
(*xc<-ss as to annihilate an infinity of calumnies which enry 
hail excited aj^ainst me on ever}' side."- He had also n most 
dilHr\ilt and delicate matter to arrange at the very moment 
»f his arrival. 

Fnr Aerssens had done his best not only to produce a 
dani^epMw division in the politics of the Rt^jmblie, but to 
force a nij>tnre hetwem the French jjovernment and the 
States, lit* had carried matters !»• fore the assembly with 
sn hii^li a hand as tn make it seem impossible to get rid of 
him without |iuhlic scandal. He made a parade of the offi* 

Ouvr.' 170 * Ibifl. 204 
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ci.'il IrtttTs from the Qurcn-Regi^nt aud her niiniBtorH, iu 
which he wuH Kixtkcn of in t<Tiii.s of conventional coinpli- 
inriit. lit* (lid not know, und Burnevcld wiHhedy if {MWHible, 
to Hpare him t)i<' annoyunct* (»f knowing, that b«)th Qu«*<-n 
and ministers, ho mam as infomictl that there waM a chance 
of ri>min<r iMick to them, hod written h'tters breathing great 
rr]iu^nance to him and intimaiting that he would not lie 
nccivrd. OthtT high ]N*rHonag(^ of state had written 
to exprrss th<'ir rt*Hentment at Iuh duplicity, pt*r{M*tuaI 
mischief-making, and machinationH against the i>eace of the 
kint^dftm, and stating the impossibility of his Resuming 
the <*mbiissy at Paris. And at hist the Queen * wrote to th<' 
Stat(*s-(]reiienil to say that, having heard their intention to 
srnd him hack to a {Mist ^' from which he had taken leave 
formally and t>tlicially," she wished to pn*vent such a step. 
*' W'* should see M. Ai'rssens less willingly than com{)orts 
with oiir friendship for you and giHHl neigh l)ourhood. Any 
otht-r voii could m'ud would he most welcome, as M. du 
Mauri«T will explain to you mon» amply." 

An«l to du Manner himself she wrot4» distinctlv,^' *'Rath«T 
than sutftT th«* n.»tuni of the sjiid Aersst»ns, von will dei*lan* 
tliat tor causes which n*gard the giMnl of our aflairs an«l our 
p.irtii'ular satisfaction we cannot and will not receive him in 
tlw functions which he has exercised here, and we rely too 
implicitly upon tht> good friendship of My Lords the States 
to do anything in this that would so much displease us." * 

And on the siime day Villeroy privately wrote to the 
Amhass«i(h)r, *^ If, in spite of all this, Aerss(Mi«i should en- 
•havour to n»tum, he will not be received, after the know- 
hdt^e wi' have of his factious spirit, most dangerous in a 
public ]Hrsonage in a state such as ours and in the minority 
of tlh- Kiui:.'* ' 

' „• N..V If.ia • Stukkt-n mkemlf I « MS. jimt cit.tl. 
ili'ii TwiKt." &c (lUiru** Archivvt ■ ' I))i<i 2 Nor. 1618^ 
MS ) « Ibid. 
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IMF likily t(» \h' the lu8t of Buuilldn'H diadly intrigues. 
I>ut the luiin who hud bcvn privy to Biron's omspirucy 
a;^Miii.st the cmwii iiu<l lift* of his Hovi'p'ign wms lianlly u wife 
ally lor his bri>thrr-iii-hiw, the Htrai|^httor\vanl HtadhoMrr. 

Tilt* iiistructioim desinnl by dii Mauri<*r and by Bamuveld 
h:id, as wi* havr s<M'n, at hist arrivi*d. Th<* Fn-Qch amluuH 
Kulor thus fortilird appi-ari'd bolon* the A8S(*iub]y of the 
Statrs-(ji4-iirral,- and otKciallv drnmndiKl the recall of 
AcrssfUK. Ill a Irtter addn*sHe<l jtrivately and i-ontideDtially 
to ihrir Mi;xhtin«*ssrs, he said, " If in spite of us you throw 
him at our f<*et, \vr shall fling him back at your head." * 

At last Mauriee yielded to the n*preiU'ntationH of the 
French envoy, and AersK4'ns felt oblig(*d to rt»sign his claims 
to th<* post. The Statrs-Crrnenil {Mi88<*d a rt^sidutiou that it 
wi»uld Ih* prop«T to <'!uploy him in some other eajuicity in 
ordrr to show that his services had Intm agn'«*able to tlum, 
hv liaving now declart^l that he could no lon<;i*r Ih.' useful in 
Kniiire. ' Maurie«', seeing that it was im|)ossible to save him, 
admitted to du Maurier his unsteadiness and duplicity, and 
said that, if ]M)ssessed of the confidenct* o( a great king, 
lie would 1m* cjipable of destn>ying the stat4* in less than a 
VI Mr' 

But this had not always In^n the Princt**8 opinion, nor 
wa< it likely to remain unchangi'd. As for Villen>y, he 
d'-nit-d tlatly that the cause of his displeasure had U'en that 
A' !v-i UN had p<*netrated into his most si*cn*t affairs. He 
]>t>rrstid. on the contrary, that his annoyance with him 
hail |Kirtly proeeede^l from the slight acquaintance he had 
ari|iiirrd <»f his jMilicy, and that, while InKLsting to be better 
int'TiiM^l than any one, he was in the habit of inventing and 
imairininir thini^s in onler to get credit for himsc*lf. 

■ l.tN.iv Irti;: Ouvn. 210 • * Onm'. 213. 
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It was highly essential that the secret of this affiur should 
he made clear, for its influence on subsequent events was to 
be deep and wide. For the moment Aerssens remained 
without employment, and there was no open rupture with 
Biirneveld. The only difference of opinion between the 
Advocate and himself, he said, was whether he had or had 
not definitely resigned his post on leaving Paris.* 

Meantime it was necessary to fix upon a successor for this 
most important post. The war soon after the new year had 
broken out in France. Condc, Bouillon, and the other mal- 
content princes with their followers had tiiken possession of 
the fortress of Mezieres, und issued a letter in the name of 
Conde to the Queen-Regent demanding an assembly of the 
States-General of the kingdom and rupture of the Spanish 
marriages.^ Both parties, that of the government and that 
of the rebellion, sought the symjxithy and active succour of 
the States. Maurice, acting now in i)ertect accord with the 
Advocate, sustained the Queen and execrated the rebellion 
of his relatives with perfect frankness. Conde, he said, had 
got his litNid stuffed full of almanacs whose preilictionB he 
wished to see realized. '^ He vowed he would have shortened 
by a head the commander of the garrison who betrayed 
Mezieres, if he had been under his control. He forbade on 
pain of death the departure of any officer oi private of the 
French regiments from serving the rebels, and placed the 
whole French force at the disposal of the Queen, with as 
many Netherland n^giments as could be spared. One 
solJit-r was hanged and three others branded with the mark 
o{ a gibbet on the face for attempting desertion. The legal 
government was loyjilly sustained by the authority of the 
States, notwithstanding all the intrigues of Aerssens with 
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till' a^fiiis of tilt' princiM tu iirocun.- tlicni astiistancp. The 



iiititiiiy l'<ir till' linn- wm brift', iiml wilh Hi-ttli-d on 



M-ylS. 



till- ijilmr Mil}' lt>l4, by tht'iM-iice uf SiLiDtv-Mt-ut-- 
liKiiM. ii> iiiucli u oiiricutuTv of u truiity uit tliu rii)iDg hod 
b-'-ii (In- [Kirinij- ut' li wjir,' Viiu dvr Mylv, HuD-in-luw uf 
Diinii-vi'ld, svhii liud Ui'd charged with u H|K.>cial uiid tern- 
[inrary mUsiou to FruDCt', bp>ught buck the tvnna uf Ihi; 
omvi'iitiiin to tht* 8tat<.i)-G<.'DumL Ou the otbi-r huud, 
Ci>rid" and liiH couffHlrnitt^ii sent a t<[>ecial agent to tliu 
Nrtlivrliuids to give tlieir uccuiuit of the war und the nt*- 
(;(>ri(iti"i], u'ho n-fiii«-d to confer either with du Muurier or 
Itanu'vi'ld, Iiut who held much c-nnfi-rence with At'nwens.' 

Il wan i^ibviiiuK enough that the mutiny of the princes 
wimlil iH'C'inue ehronic. In truth, what other cuoditiuD wu8 
l">.--si1>li' wiili two chiinicteTB like Mury de' Mi-diei and tbu 
I'riiier "f (.'iiiide ir'(*i>eitivcly ut the head of the giiveninieiit 
and till- nvi.lt ? What bad Fnmci- to huiie fur but to remuiii 
till- bliKxly iihiygrouud for iiiiitchieviiu!! idiot«, who thn.>w 
about the tirebnuidH und urrows of n-ckleas civil wur in 
pursuit of the jialtriest of peraoual uiuu ? 

V^in der Myle hud prett.'naion8 to the vu<.'ant place of 
Aer>M'iis. lie bad Bome experience in diplomacy. He had 
oiiidiift-.l skilfully enough the firet miwioD of the Stuti-s 
ti> Vi'iiiir, aud had subsequently been employed in mutteiv 
of lui'mi-nt. But lie wus »on-in-law to Bumeveld, and 
allhough the Aikocate wan certainly not irec from the 
diargi- lit' nepiitism, be uhnrnk from the reproach of having 
ai>i>ar> iitly removed Aeraaena to make a place for one of hia 
ottii tamily. 

Vail iliT Myle n-mained to bear the brunt of the late 

iimba>sadi ir'!« iiialiee. and to engitgi* ut a little kter i>eriod 

in liKttfsi ciiiitT'ivrrsy wiih him, personal and poUtieal. 

*> Why >himli] van der Myle strut about, with hU anus 

' U'lvn-. \>].t » Ibid. Hi. ii<t. «n. 
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akimbo like a peacock ? " ^ complamed Aensens one day in 
confused metaphor. A question not easy to answer eatu- 
factorily. 

The minister selected was a certain Baron Asperen de 
LiiugeraCy wholly unversed in diplomacy or other public 
affairs, with abilities not above the average. A series of 
questions '' addressed by him to tht; Advocate, the 
to which, scmwlcd on the margin of the paper, were to 
for his gcnenil instructions, showed an ingenuousness as 
amusing as the replies of Bameveld were experienced and 
substantial. 

In general he was directed to be friendly and respectful 
to every one, to the Queen- Regent and her counseUors espe- 
cially, and, within the limits of becoming reverence for her, 
to eultivate the good graces of the Prince of Conde and the 
other great nobles still malcontent and rebellions, bnt whose 
present movement, iis Bameveld foresaw, was drawing 
rapidly to a close. Langerac arrived in Paris on the 5th of 
April 1614. 

Du Maurier thought the new ambassador likely to '' &D 
a prey to the specious language and gentle attractions of 
the Due de Bouillon." '*' He also described him as 
dependent upon Prince Maurice. On the other hand 
gcrae professed unbounded and almost cliildlike 
f«>r Bameveld,' was devoted to his person, and breathed as 
it were only through his inspiration. Time would show 
whether those sentiments would outlast every possihio 
stonn. 



■ *• . . .♦•ndr (lac'rinm* mt't ^Imm-cIkI*' 
urnifn ali« (fn I^hhuw tc pronki'D," 
£:c — " Stukken rakende," Ac (MS. 
beforu ciu^) 
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CHAPTER X. 

Wt'akncM of the Rolen of FniDOi> and Eof^laml — The* WlMtmnof BanieTpld 
inHpin-H Jtfalomsj — Sir Dudlej Carlcton sacoeeds Wlnwood — Ynun^ 
NfiibiirK undtT thu (luidaoce of Maximilimil — Banuiyeld fftriTOi ti> hmw 
thir Tn>at V iii XanU'ii fDf«>m'd — Si tain and the Emperor wwh to niadii' 
ih<* Stati'H Hl«mli»n their INwition with regmid to the DQchien — The 
Fn>nr)i UoVfrnnicnt rpfuM« to ni«l the Btmtee — SpaiD and the Kiii|M'nir 
n*Hiilv(> t4) hold \V(«fM)l — Tht* irreat Keli^ous War beirun^The Protmtaiil 
Unitm and Catliolic I^ia^ue lM>th wiah t<» n>cun* the Biirder ProTinmi — 
Trr>iibl(*H in Tiirki'v — Sfianiah Fleet aelsiv L* Roche — Spain places larne 
AnnicH <in a War FfM>(in^. 

Fkw things arf* stranger in liistor}' than tin* ai>athy with 
wliich (lir will- <lr>;i;xns of thr Catholic jMirty were at that 
ui'iiiniit n-jxanltnl. Tho im»panitii»ns for th«» immonM* 
htnijjTich* which pt»st»Tity U'arnid tii call thi- Tliirty V«'ars' 
Witr, and to slnuhlrr whi-n speaking of it, wen* going f«»r- 
wanl •)!! ever}' side. In tnitli thi» war had n-ally iM^gun, y«t 
thitsi' m«»st drrply nunaccd by it nt the iHitst-t looked on 
with innoont calninesH because their own nM»fs were ni»t 
K\\\\W yet in a )>l.izi*. Thi- passage of anus in the duchies, 
th' •mtlines i»f which h iv.- just Uen indicattnl. an*l whieh 
was the uatiinil s«'<iiiel of the eampiign CJirrietl out fi»nr 

v» ir< earlier on the same territory, had l>een endtsl hv \ 

• . • 

ni'M'kerv. In France, n-tlueiHl almost to imbecility bv th> 
a)>-.i nr»' i»f a guitling l»rain during a long minority, falh-n 
uril« r the distatf of a dowager Inith weak and wicke«l, 
tii'-ii icttd by the intrigues and quam'Is of a swarm of silf- 
sitkiiii^ frrandfes, and with all its office*!, from liighest t" 
li.w. vt, nf court, state, jurispnitlence. and niagistruy. si«l 1 
a> u!m Tih .iii«l ji.s tvnieallv a< the commonest wares, there 
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were few to comprehend or to grapple with the danger.^ It 
should have seemed obvious to the meanest capacity in the 
kingdom that the great house of Austria, reigning snpreme 
in ^paiu and in Germany, could not be allowed to crush the 
Duke of Savoy on the one side, and Bohemia^ Moravia, and 
the Netherlands on the other without danger of subjection 
for Fnmce. Yet the aim of the Queen-Regent was to culti- 
vate an impossible alliance with her inevitable foe. 

And in England, ruled as it then was with no mai|t^ 
mind to enforce agiiinst its sovereign the great lessons of 
policy, internal and external, on which its welfare and almoet 
its imperial existence de})ended, the only ambition of those 
who could make their opinions frit was to pursue the same 
impossibility, intimate alliance with the universal foe. 

Any man with t>liglitest pretensions to statesmanship 
knew that the liberty for Protectant worship in Imperial 
Germany, extorted by force, had been given reluctantly, 
and would be valid only as long as that force could still 
be exerted or should remain obviously in reserve. The 
" Majesty Letter " and the " Convention " of the two religions 
would prove as flimsy as the parchment on which they were 
engrossed, the Protestant churches built under that sanction 
would be sliatten'd like glass, if once the Catholic mien 
could fd'el their hands as clear as their consciences would.be 
fur violating their sworn faith to heretics. Men knew, even 
if the easy-going and uxorious emi)eror, into which character 
the once busv and turbulent Archduke Matthias had buIh 
sided, might be willing to ki^p his pledges, that Ferdinand 



' "Tutti 1i offirii i» norvipii.** wiys 
Pif'tr«> ('nntarini, * Hdiiziono di Fmn- 
ria. lOI.S-lftlO; "dclla rasa drl n* 
piiioa^li iiltimi vallHtl. tntti lirarichi 
militnri p<T ocnx iiia^'ir»tmti «li jrius 
tiziu HI vcndono <> en] ]iapirHi |ht 
qMi-.t*» riTtn nnniia iin|w>8izion«' rlif 
chiamono ]a Hti>1lHtn |vwf«nno imrn iriiiHtizia mal aminiRtnta.** Ac 
dinpon«»riii' do|ii) la vita : cin causa rlit* nizzi and I^-rrhi-t. 



non le peraoDe di morito non qnella 
che travagliano. ma aolo ehi pao oom- 
praro lia poato nelli cmrichi e ndll 
prim I M*rvi|rii del regno^ dove Ima 
Mp«n««(> 1i TiK'no atti (m1 idmii*! aono II 
pn'ft'riti V da quc-ato arddente aT« 
vii>n4* rht> i1 n* «^ mal viato rubato e 1% 
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of Styria, wlif) would 8(H)n KUcct'iHl him, and Muxiniiliau of 
Hiivaria wcrt* ni«ii who knew their owu niinds. and hud 
null tally invtT nsignfil one inch of the ^ouud which 
Pp>ti'staiiti>ni imagined itself to have c<»n<{U(-nd. 

Tht-sr things st^'m phiin as (hiylight in all who lonk ha-.k 
ui)<>ii tliem throiii^h the h»ng vistii of the past ; hut ili<; 
S(iv« nign of Hnghmd ilid nf)t so<' tliein (»r did not choos«' to 
srr them. lie saw nnlv the Infanta and her tW(» milliouH of 
dowry, and Iw knew that hy calling TarlianK nt together to 
ask suhsidies fi»r an anti-Catholic war In- shoidd ruin tlnwo 
goUh'ii matrimi»nial prospects tor his son, wliili* encouraging 
those *' shoemakers/' his sulyects, to go lx*yond tin ir "hist," 
hy (M'lisultiiig the representatives of his peoph* on matters 
p«*rtainirig to thr mysterifs »»f goviTument. He was sl«»wly 
<li:^^;xinL; thr grave nf tht- monarchy and huildiug the scaffold 
of his son : hut he did his wnrk with a lahorious and ]»cilantic 
tritiinjr, when really «'ngagtd in state affairs, most amazing 
ti> (Miitrmplate. lie had nn |H*nnY to give to the caus<' in 
wliieh his nt-.irrst relativi s wt-n' s«» deeply involved and for 
which his uiily possil>Ie allies w«*n* ph'dgtnl ; but In* was 
pady tn Ljive advice t*» .ill parties, and witli ludicrous gnivity 
imMLxiiird himself playing the umpire Iwtween great ci in- 
truding htists, when in n^aility he was only phiying the find 
at thf Uik of masters lH'fi>re whom he quaked. 

'* Y»Mi an- nut in vili{)end my ciuinsel," tuiid he one day 
t>> a t'nri'i'Mi tiivov. "I am neither a ctimel nor an ass to 
takf up all this work *m my slxiulders. When* would you 
find another kini: as willing to do it as I am? '* * 

The King liatl litth- tim • and im money to give to serve 
lii-. I'WTi fatiiilv and alli* s and the cause of Pn»testantism, 
lilt 1m' euuld squander vast sums uiM>n worthlt'*is tavi»urites, 
and eonsume n anis i>f pajn-r nu contn»vert»»«l p«tints of 
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divinity. The appointment of Yorstius to the chair of theo- 
logy in Leyden aroused more indignation in his boeom, and 
occupied more of his time, than the conquests of Spinola 
in the duchies, and the menaces of Spain against Bavoy and 
Bohemia. He perpetually preached moderation to the 
States in the matter of the debateable territory, although 
moderation at that moment meant submission to the House 
of Austria. He chose to affect confidence in the good &ith 
of those who were playing a comedy by which no statesman 
could be deceived, but which had secured the approbation of 
the Solomon of the age. 

But there was one man who was not deceived. The 
warnings and the lamentations of Bameveld sound to ub 
out of that far distant time like the voice of an inspired 
])rophct. It is possible that a portion of the wrath to come 
might have been averted had there been many men in high 
places to heed his voice. I do not wish to exaggerate the 
power and wisdom of the man, nor to set him forth as one of 
th<.* greatest heroes of history. But posterity has done fiu* 
less than justice to a statesman and sage who wielded a vast 
influence at a most critical period in the fate of Christendom^ 
and unifonnly wielded it to promote the cause of temperate 
human lib(Tty, both political and religious. Viewed by the 
li(>;ht (»f two centuries and a half of additional ezperience, 
h^' may appear to have made mistakes, but none that were 
necessarily disastrous or oven miaehievous. Compared with 
th ' prevailing idea of the age in which he lived, his schemcB 
ol' polity seem to dilate into large dimensions, his sentimcnta 
of nlijrious freeilom, however limited to our modem ideaSy 
mark an epoch in human i)rogres8, and in regard to the 
general commonwealth of Christendom, of which he was so 
leading a citizen, the part he played was a lofty one. No 
man ii-rtainly understood the tendency of his age more 
• 'xaeiiy, took a hn»ad«r and niorr ei»ni])rehensive view than 
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lu' did nt* tin- jM>liry iH'CiNsiiry to pn-HTVi' the LirgeHt portion 
ol' the results »»!' tin? past tlinMxjuarU'rs of u cvntuiy, or 
liad pondrrrd the relative value t>f great conHictiug forces 
iiiori* skilfully. Had Iiin couuscIh Wii always followed, bad 
illustriouH hirth placed him virtually U{N>n a throne, us was 
th<* caHi' with William the Silmt, and tiius allowi^il him 
«>ci'asinnally to carry out the d<*signs of a gn*at mind with 
almost drspotir authority, it might have Ix-en lx*tter for the 
w<irl(L Hut in that age it waH royal blo«xl alone that could 
conimanil untliuching ulN^licnct* without exciting personal 
rivalry. Men quailed lN*fon* his majestic inti*llect, but hated 
him for the powrr which was its necensiiry n*sult. They 
iilrrady felt a stupid delight in nivilliug at his iK-digree. 
Til dispute his chiim to a place among the ancient 
ni>liility to which he w:is an honour was to revenge them- 
st'ivrs for the rank he unquestionably ]m»ks4*ss<nI side by side 
ill all but birth with the kings and rulers 4if the world. 
Win th«r envv and jealousv Ih» vices more incident to the 
npiililiean fonn of gov(*mment than to other ]>olitical 
systems may hv an «»iH*n question. But it is no question 
wliati'VtT that Banifveld's every footstep fn»m this |H'riiHl 
forward was <logpd l»y envy as patient as it was drvourinp. 
.Ii'.ilousv stuck to him like his simdow. We havi* examined 
tlifnlatinns which existetl lN*t ween Win wcN>d and himself; 
wi- liav«* stfn that ambassador, now s<*cretar>' i»f statf for 
Janus, nrvrr wtary in deni»uncing the Adv.»eate's hiiuirliti- 
nrss and «:riin resolution to tr»ivi*m the c*»untr\' aciNinlinj? to 
!ts la\v< nither than at the dictate of a fon*ign sovm-ign, 
an<l in tliniciiii: forth malicious insinuations in n*gunl to his 
p-latiiins to Spain. Th»* man whosi* rverj* hour was di'voted 
in -jiitf »»f a thousand obstacles stn wn by stupidity, 
tpalprv, and apathv, as well as bv envv, hatn-d, and 
I'ij try — !o th»- or;^anizinL; '»f :i ;:rand and universid league 
(•t Pp>;f-T:tiiTism against S]*.iiu, and to n>lling up with 
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strenuous and sometimes despairing arms a dead mountain 
weight, ever ready to fall back upon and crush him^ was 
accused in dark and mysterious whispers, soon to grow louder 
and bolder, of a treacherous inclination for S^min. 

There is nothing less surprising nor more sickening for 
those who observe public life, and wish to retain fisdth in 
the human species, than the almost infinite power of the 
meanest of |)assions. 

The Advocjite was obliged at the very outset of Langerac's 
mission to France to give liim a warning on this subject. 

" Should her Majesty make kindly mention of me," he 
said, " you will say nothing of it in your desjuitches as you 
did in your last, although I am sure with the best intentions. 
It profits me not, and many tiike umbrage at it ; wherefore 
it is wise to forbear." 

But this was a trifle. By and by there would be many 
to take unibnige at every whisper in his favour, whether 
from crowned heads or from the simplest in the social scale. 
Meantime he instructed the Ambassador, without paying 
heed to pcrs(»nal comjdiments to his chief, to do his best to 
keep the French government out of the hantls of Spain, and 
with that object in view to smooth over the differences be- 
tween 1h • two great parties in the kingdom, and to gain the 
confidence, if possible, of Cond/* and Nevers and Bouillon, 
while never failing in straightforward rrspuet and loyal 
friendship to the Queen-Regont and her ministern, as the 
legitimate heads of the government. 

From England a new ambassador was soon to take the 
place ot' Wiiiwood. Sir Dudley Carleton was a diplomatist 
Jan. of res])ectable abilities, and well trained to business 
1015. jjqJ routint*. Perhaps on the whole there was none 
other, in that epoch of ofHeial mediocrity, more competent 
than lu» to fill what wiis th<ii certainly the most important 
of foreign posts. Ilis eourst* of life had in no wise fami' 
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luii/..'>l liiiii niili lli<- iutriciiCKs of ili<' Diiii)) (.'oust itut ion, 
ii><r I'liilil iIk' ilii'Iiiiiiittic [>rot'fsi;ion, L'liiiiliitit'd willi n loii^n- 
*iil- 11. 1' ill Viiiifi-, bi- ilfi-mi'il I'sjKi-ially I'lirounibit' I'lr d<i-ii 
-tuili'-i of till- uiyriti-rii'K of iirwlmtiiiiitioii. Yet In- wouliL 
1h- j;.iiiiil ri-july jit tin- liidiUiit; of liis iuhhUt to ^ra{i]>)f with 
<iioiJtis Hint Etanii'Vi-kl on tlit- tivlil uf hiittorv itnil law, and 
tlinad wiili U>l'iiliii;,'jiiTt or TuuriniiH nil tlif siil.tli-li<s of 
ArriiiiiiauiMii and (■•>iiiariMiii as if In- Iiad Ikh^ii Imlf )it< life 
iioili ;i regular i>r.n;tirii>iiir at tin- Sii|in'iii<< Conn of thf 
Maj:iiiiiinl [.mfcssorof thii'Iojiy at tin- UiiiviTsity "ifLi-ydi n. 
Wii -ilii-i- til'- Iniimjili!) ai'liifVi.d in «tK-li •ncoiintiR' wt-n- 
^ii)>stanti.il ami dm- i-utin-Iy to liitt own ^fi-uins miyht Ih* 
d>>nl'lfnl. At all i-vi-ntK lit- liad ii M>v<-n-i(;ii iN-liind him 
who uai ini-a|iahli' of iiiakiD>; a intxtaki' on any MihJ<rt. 

-- Voii shiill not fop^nt," said Jann-s in hiw instniclioiin to 
Sir liii.lli-y, "thai yon ar<- tin- niinisicrof thiit inantrr whom 

(ohI hath madi- lh.-r.ol.- i.r..t«-torof his Hip.ni imd 

you in:iy I'-l fall liow liatrful tht> maintaining of 'rr"U>-'m(. 
-'|iiiiious is to thv niaji-sty of Ctml and liow displi'itsitif; to 

Tin- warlikf o[HTati.»ns of 1(114 had ln-.-n .-nd.il hy th.- 
ili..rliv.- jiraco of Xant.-ii. Thi- two rival fn-l'-'id'-rs to 
til.- du(-hi<rt WIT". lo halvi- ihi- tcrritof-)-, dniwin^; lots for thv 
tiff't ihoii.-, all fMr.-it;ii troo])>i wi-rc (•■ U> withdrawn, and a 
jilidiri- wan to !«■ ^iv.n that no fortn-w shoidd In- i.l:u-i..l in 
tin li lud- of any powt-r. But Spiuu iit tho last tnoni>nt had 
r. fu-ij t.i saui-tion tin- tn-aty, and •■vrrything wait n-ndtted 
u< what uiij-lit U' ixiiilly di'scrilx-tl as a Blntc of nixt^ and 
>. vi-n-!. Snlis..[m'ntly it was hi>|M-d that tho Stflt»'s' trooixi 
luifllit !"■ iu'lur.-.! to withdrjiw sinmllanf-oiisly with tho 
Cathi.li' I'on.t ..11 an nndiTlakiii!: by Sjiiii-ila that th.-n- 
shoiiM hi- iio r.-.i.-.-tiiiatiim of th.- .lisj.nt.-.l t.-rrit.iry --ith. r 
hy the Kt.-imhlii- ..r hy Sjuiin. Hnt Harn.-vi'ld accuratelr 
' -Cu1t't.>D'Hld-ti(>n'<I'UQdtMi. ITMl). |). S. 
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pointed out that, although the Marquis was a splendid oom- 
mander and, so long as he was at the head of the annies, a 
most powerful potentate, he might be superseded at anf 
moment. Count Bucquoj, for example, might suddenly 
appear in his place and refuse to be bound by any military 
arrangement of his predecessor. Then the Archduke pro- 
posed to give a guarantee that in case of a mutual with- 
drawal there should be no return of the troops, no recapture 
of giirrisons. But B:imL*vold, speaking for the States, liked 
not the security. The Archduke was but the puppet of 
Spain, and Spain had no part in the guarantee. She held 
the strings, and might cause him at any moment to play 
what ])rank6 she chose. It would be the easiest thing in the 
world for desiK)tic Spain, so the Advocate thought^ to re* 
api>ear suddenly in force again at a moment's notioe after 
the States' troops had been withdrawn and partially dis- 
banded, and it would be difficult for the many-headed and 
many-tongued repulilic to act with similar promptness. To 
withdraw without a guarantee from Spain to the Treaty 
of Xanten, which had once been signed, sealed, and all bat 
ratified, would hi to give uj) fifty points in the game. 
Nothing hut disaster could ensue. The Advocate as leader 
in all these negotiations and correspondence was ever 
actuated by the favourite quotation of William the Silent 
from Demosthenes, that the safest citadel against an invader 
and a tyrant is distrust. And he always distrusted in these 
dealings, for he was sure the Spanish cabinet was trying 
to make fools of the iStat<*s, and there were many ready to 
assist it in the task. Now that one of the pretenders, tern- 
porary master of lialf the duchit»8, the Prince of Neubui^, 
had esjvoused both Catholicism and the sister of the Arch- 
laslio|»of Colo<]:ne and the Duk(» of Bavaria, it would be more 
salr tliari ever for Spain to make a temporary withdrawal. 
Maximilian of Bavaria was beyond all question the ablest 
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and most determined leader of the Catholic party in 
Germany, and the meet straightforwaitl and sincere. No 
man before or since his epoch had, like him, been destined 
to refuse, and more than once refuse, the Imperial crown.^ 

Through his apostasy the Prince of Neuboif; was in 
danger of losing his hereditary estates, his brothers en- 
deavouring to dispossess him on the groimd of the late duke's 
will, disinheriting any one of his heirs who should become a 
convert to Catholicism. He had accordingly igiplored aid 
from the King of Spain. Archduke Albert bad uiged Philip 
to render such assistance as a matter of justice, and the 
Emperor had naturally declared that the whole right as 
eldest son belonged, notwithstanding the will, to the Prinoe.' 

With the young Neubuif; accordingly under the able 
guidance of Maximilian, it was not likely that the grasp of 
the Spanish party upon these all-important territories wou]d 
be really loosened. The Emperor still claimed the right to 
decide among the candidates and to hold the proTinces under 
sequestration till the decision should be made-^that was 
to say, until the Greek Kalends. The original attempt to do 
this through Archduke Leopold had been thwarted, as we 
have seen, by the prompt movements of Maurice sustained 
by the policy of Bameveld. The Advocate was resolved 
that the Emperor's name should not be mentioned either 
in the preamble or body of the treaty. And his ooone 
throughout the simulations, which were never n^gotiatioii% 
WU8 perpetually baffled as much by the eamness and languor 
of bin allies as the ingenuity of the enemy. 

lie was reproached with the loss of Weed, that Gtenevs of 
tho Rhine, which would never be abandoned by Spain if it 
WJ18 not done forthwith. Let Spain guarantee the Treaty of 
X an ten, he said, and then she cannot come back. All else 

' TuU OindelT, * Qflsch. dee dieisrigiihr. KriMS,' vol. i. cawfw, 
> Archduke Albert to PhUip IIL (AieUvis of Belglom MS.) 
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is illusion. Moreover, the Emperor had given positiye ordets 
that Wosel should not be given up.^ He was aasnred bj 
Villcroy that France would never put on her hameas for 
Aachen, that cradle of Protestantism. That was for the 
Stat<.'8-G('Deral to do, whom it so much more nearly cod- 
ceriied. The whole aim of Bameveld was not to destroy 
the Treaty of Xanten, but to enforce it in the only way in 
which it could be enforced, by the guarantee of Spain. So 
secured, it would be a barrier in the universal war of religiom 
which he foresaw was soon to break out. But it was the 
resolve of Spain, instead of pledging herself to the treaty, to 
eRta1)lish the legal control of the territory in the hand of tlie 
EmiMior. Neuburg complained that Philip in writing to 
him did not give him the title of Duke of Jiilich and Cleve, 
alth<.>ugli he had been placed in possession of those estates fay 
the arms of Spain. Philip, referring to Archduke Albert for 
his opinion on this subjcK^t, was advised that, as the Emperor 
had Uiji given Neuburg the investiture of the duchies, the 
Kin«r was <iuite right in refusing him the title. Even 
should tin* Treaty of Xanten be executed, neither he nor 
tin* Elr\.tor of Brandenburg would be anything but ad- 
ministrators until the question of right was decided by the 
Em |M 1*1 jr.- 

Sp:iin had sent NtMiburg the Onler of the Golden Fleece* 
as a nwanl f'»r his con version, i>ut did not intend him to be 
anvthiiiL' but a man of straw in the territories which he 
claiiiir 1 by Mjvi'n'i^n ri^ht. Tiny wt-re to form a i^ermanent 
'uuiwark ti tin- Em[»in-. to Spain, and to Catholicism. 

IVirmv* M »»f course enuld nev»r see the secret letters 
pas^in^ lM-twe«'n Hniss«ls an<l MadiiiU but his insight into 

«|i)<- mi >•• rf-titii:>rM- \Vi-^.l • r]iUi|i III. to Archduke Albeit, 

V ii^^\ - ■ .l;-«ri/'» la I'ln'ji «|iii'«l:u)ii'i 17 \' ril Hil.'i (Bflir. Arch. MS.) 

i*a>l:i una imi .'^ti |iiHi**>ion" (MS An'inliiki* AMuTt to Hltilip III.. July 

Ar'niv'-* 'i! lli'Iiriuin A j»ai»«T i'li \*i\^t. (li*-!-:. -\n'h. MS.) 
tiili-i" Mi'iimriii paniin-iiriiKiru! M Sain*' tii»iAUii', 1 Feb. 1015. (Brijy, 

•l'" ('iim{f» 1». Initf'i «l»' Ifcirvu." iVi*. - Anli. MS.» 
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the purposes of the enemy was almost as acute as if the 
correspondence of Philip and Albert had been in the pigeoo- 
holes of his writing-desk in the Kneuterdyk. 

The whole object of Spain and the Emperor, acting 
through the Archduke, was to force the States to abandon 
their positions in the duchies simultaneously with the with- 
drawal of the Spanish troops, and to be satisfied with a bare 
convention between themselves and Archduke Albert that 
tlierc should be no renewed occupation by either party. 
Bameveld, finding it impossible to get Spain upon the 
treaty, was resolved that at least the two mediating powen^ 
their great allies, the sovereigns of Great Britain and France, 
should guarantee the convention, and that the promisee of 
the Archduke should be made to them. This was steadily 
refused by Spain ; for the Archduke never moved an inch 
in the matter except according to the orders of Spain, and 
bi^sides battling and buffeting with the Archduke, Bame- 
vcld was constantly deafened with the clamour of the 
English king, who always declared Spain to be in the right 
whatever she did, and forced to endure with what patience he 
might the goading of that King's envoy. France, on the 
othiT hand, supported the Statee as firmly as could have 
bivn reasonably expected. 

^' We proi)osed,'' said the Archduke, instructing an envoy 
whom he was sending to Madrid with detailed accounts of 
these negotiations,* '^ that the promise should be made to 
each other as usual in treaties. But the Hollanders said the 
promise should be made to the Kings of France and England, 
at which the Emperor would have been deeply offended,^ as 
if in the afiair he was of no account at alL At any moment 
by this arrangement in concert with France and England 
tlu* TTollanders might walk in and do what they liked.'* 



1 •» 
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Certainly there could have been no snccincter eulogy of 
the policy steadily recommended, as we shall have occasion 
to see, by Barneveld. Hod he on this critical occasion 
been backed by England and France combined, Spain would 
have been forced to beat a retreat, and Protestantism in tho 
great general war just beginning would have had an enor- 
mous advantage in position. But the English Solomon 
could not see the wisdom of this policy. " The King of 
England says we are right," continued the Archduke, " and 
has ordered his ambassador to insist on our view. The 
French ambassador here says that his colleague at the 
Hague has similar instructions, but admits that he has 
not act<Kl up to them. Tliere is not much chance of the 
Hollanders changing. It would be well that the King should 
send a written ultimatum that the Holhmders should sign 
the convention which we propose. If they don't agree, the 
world at least will see that it is not we who are in fault.'' ' 

The world would see, and would never have foigiven a 
stiitesnian in the position of Barneveld, had he accepted 
H bald agn^ment from a subordinate like tho Archduke, a 
perfectly insignificant personage in tlic great drama then 
onac-ting, and given up guarantees both from the Archduke's 
master and from the two great allies of the Republic. He 
stood out manfully against Spain and England at every 
haziird, and under a pelting storm of obloquy, and this was 
the man whose designs the English secretary of state had 
Jared to describe '^as of no other nature than to cause the 
Provinces to relapse into the hands of Spain." • 

It apiK*ared too a little later that Banieveld's influence 
with tlu^ French government, owing to his judicious support 
of it St) lonj^ as it was a government, had been decidedly 
suterssfnl. Dnijxged as France was by the Spanish marriage 



' " Moiiniriu fkiLni informar al M'^ de Campo Don Ini(;:n de Bom.*' (MB. 
befon- nietl. Arch. B^•l^;.) • Vide anietk 
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treaty, she was yet not so slnggiBh nor Bpell-bonnd as the 
King of (Jreat Britain. 

^^ France will not nrge upon the Hollanders to execute 
the proposal as we made it/' wrote the Archduke to the 
King, ^^ so negotiations are at a standstill. The Hollanden 
say it is better that each party should remain with what 
each possesses. So that if it does not come to blows, and if 
these insolences go on as they have done, the HoUandem 
will be gaining and occupying more territory every day." ^ 

Thus once more the ancient enemies and masters of the 
Republic were making the eulogy of the Dutch statesman. 
It was impossible at present for the States to regain Wesel, 
nor that other early stronghold of the BefonnatioUi the old 
Imperial city of Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle). The piioe to be 
paid was too exorbitant. 

The French government had persistenily reftued to assist 
the States and possessory princes in the recovery of this 
stronghold. The Queen-Begent was afiaid of offending 
Spain, although her government had induced the dtiiens of 
the place to make the treaty now violated by that country. 
The Dutch ambassador had been instructed catc^gorically 
to enquire whether their Majesties meant to assist Aaohen 
and the princes if attacked by the Archdukes. '^ No/' said 
Yillcroy ; ^^ we are not interested in Aachen, 'tis too fiur q£ 
Let them look for assistance to those who advised their 
mutiny." 

To the Ambassador's remonstmioe that Franoe was both 
interested in and pledged to them, the Secretary of State 
replied, ^^ We made the treaty through compassion and love, 
but we shall not put on harness for Aachen. Don't Uiink it. 
You, the States and the United Provinces, nuty assist them 
if you like." 

The Envoy then reminded the Minister that the States- 

1 Albert to PUUp ra. » i>,5. leiB. (AidL Bdg. MB.) 
VOL. I. 2 
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General had always agreed to go forward evenly in this 
business with the Kings of Great Britain and Fiance and 
the united princes, the matter being of equal importanoe 
to aU. They had given no further pledge than this to tlie 
Union. 

It was plain, however, that France was detennined not to 
lift a finger at that moment. The Duke of Bouillon and those 
acting with him had tried hard to induce their Mqestin 
^^to write seriously to the Archduke in order at leaat to 
intimidate him by stiff talk/' ^ but it was hopeless. Thej 
thought it was not a time then to quanel with their 
neighbour and give offence to Spain. 

So the stiff talk was omitted, and the Archduke was not 
intimidated. The man who had so often intimidated him 
was in his grave, and his widow was occupied in manying 
her son to the Infanta. ^^ These are the first-frnitii" Mid 
Aerssens, ^^ of the new negotiations with Spain.'' ' 

Both the Spanish king and the Emperor were resolved to 
hold Wesel to the very last. Until the States should retin 
from all their positions on the bare word of the Archduke^ 
that the Spanish forces once withdrawn would never vetnni| 
the Protestants of those two cities must suffer. There wis 
no help for it. To save them would be to abandon alL For 
no true statesman could be so ingenuous as thus to throw all 
the ciurds on the table for the Spanish and Imperial cabinet 
to Hhufflc them at pleasure for a new deal. The Duke of 
Neuburg, now Catholic and especially protected by Spain, had 
become, instead of a pretender with more or lees law on his 
side, a mere standard-bearer and agent of the Great Catholic 
League in the debateable land. He was to be supported at 
all hazard by the Spanish forces, according to the ezpreiB 
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command of Philip's gOTenmmi^ eqpedally. now that his 
two brothers with Hbe oounteDanoe of the States were dis- 
puting his right to his h^neditarj dominioiis^ in Q«miaoj«^ 

The Archduke was sallen enou|^ at what he oalled the 
weakmindedness of France. Notwithstanding that bj ez> 
press orders from Spain he had sent 0000 troops' nnder 
conmiand of Juan de Bivas to liie Qnera's assistanoe jnsfc 
before the peace of Saint^M£nehonld| he could not indooe 
her government to take the firm part which die Ruglish 
king did in browbeating the HoUanden. 

'' 'Tis certain/' he complained, '<that i^ instead of this 
sluggishness on the part of France, ihey^ Ind done ns then 
the same good services we have had from England, the Hol- 
landers would have accepted the promise just as it was 
proposed by us." ' He implored the King, therefiora^ to nse 
his strongest influence with the French government that 
it should strenuously intervene with the Hollanders, and 
compel them to sign the proposal' which they rqeoted. 
'< There is no means of composition if France does not obl%d 
them to sign/' said Albert rather piteoosly. 

But it was not without reason that Bameveld had in 
many of his letters instructed the States' ambassador, Lsa*. 
gerac, ^^to caress the old gentleman'' (meaning and nscver 
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naming Yilleroy), for he would prove to be in spite of all 
obstacles a good friend to the States, as he always had been. 
And Yilleroy did hold firm. Whether the Archduke was 
right or not in his conviction, that, if France would only 
unite with England in exerting a strong pressure on the 
Hollanders, they would evacuate the duchies, and so give 
up the game, the correspondence of Bameveld shows veiy 
accurately. But the Archduke, of course, had not seen that 
correspondence. 

The Advocate knew what was plotting, what was impend- 
ing, what was actually accomplished, for he was accustomed 
to sweep the whole horizon with an anxious and oompreben^ 
sive glance. Ho know without requiring to read the secret 
letters of the enemy that vast preparations for an extensive 
war against the Reformation were already completed. The 
movements in the duchies were the first drops of a coming 
deluge. The great religious war which was to last a gene- 
ration of mankind had already begim ; the immediate and 
apparent pretext being a little disputed succession to some 
petty sovereignties, the true cause being the necessity for 
each great party — the Protestant Union and the Oaiholic 
League — to secure these border provinces, the possession of 
which would be of such inestimable advantage to either. 
If nothing decisive occurred in the year 1614, the following 
year would still be more convenient for the League. There 
had been troubles in Turkey. The Grand Vizier had been 
murdered. The Sultan was engaged in a war with Persia. 
There was no eastern bulwark in Europe to the ever 
meucicing power of the Turk and of Mahometanism in Europe 
save Hungary alone. Su])ported and ruled as that king- 
dom was by the House of Austria, the temper of the popn- 
lations of Germany had become such as to make it doubtful 
in the present conflict of religious opinions lietween them 
and their rulers whether the Turk or the Spaniard would 
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be most odious as an invader. But for the moment, Spain 
and the Emperor had their hands free. They were not in 
danger of an attack from below the Danube. Moreover, the 
Spanish fleet had been achieving considerable successes on 
the Barbary coast, having seized La Boche, and one or two 
important citadels, useful both against the corsairs and 
against sudden attacks by sea from the Turk There were 
at least 100,000 men on a war footing ready to take the 
field at command of the two branches of the House of 
Austria, Spanish and (German. In the little war about Mont- 
serrat, Savoy was on the point of being crushed, and Savoy 
was by position and policy the only possible ally, in the* 
south, of the Netherlands and of Protestant Gtermany. 

While professing the most pacific sentiments towards the 
States, and a profound anxiety to withdraw his troops ftmn 
their borders, the King of Spain, besides daily inoreosing 
those forces, had just raised 4^000,000 ducats, a loige portion 
of which was lodged with his bankers in Brusstls. Deeds 
like those were of moae significance than sugared words^ 
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